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THE MYTH IN PLATO'S POLITICUS. 


Tue importance of the myth in the 
Politicus for the right understanding of 
Plato’s cosmology has never been sufticiently 
insisted on. It has been too much the 
fashion to treat the story as a mere fable, 
introduced to embellish the dialogue ; and 
the importance of the doctrine has been 
denied before the language has been 
thoroughly examined. 

Tbe myth, as will be remembered, describes 
the life of the world as two revolutions of 
the same circle, the one forward and the 
other backward. In the forward revolution 
God accompanies the world; during the 
latter he remains in his watch-tower (272 E). 
The completion of either revolution is at- 
tended by convulsions which are destructive 
of life, till the wheel steadies and begins to 
retrace its course. The change in the move- 
ment of the whole leads to a change in the 
movement of the parts : for example the sun 
which in the previous cycle rose in the 
west and set in the east now rises in the 
east and sets in the west, and creatures 
that were born old and grew young and 
vanished ware now born young, grow old, and 
die. 

The myth is introduced by a reference to 
the sun’s change of direction in the time of 
Atreus: ὅθεν μὲν ἀνατέλλει viv, εἰς τοῦτον 
τότε τὸν τύπον ἐδύετο, ἀνέτελλε δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ 
ἐναντίου (269 A). Plato is by no means the 
only Greek who rationalises the story of the 
sun’s change in his course on that occasion 
as the expression of a permanent physical 
fact. Euripides (Orestes 1001 ff. and Electra 
726 ff.) takes nearly the same view, albeit 
he is careful to observe that he ‘little 
believes that the sun did so because mortals 
quarrelled,’ though the doctrine is a good 
one to preach (φοβεροὶ δὲ βροτοῖσι μῦθοι 
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κέρδος πρὸς θεῶν θεραπείας). See also Sir 
G. C. Lewis’s /istorical Survey of Ancient 
Astronomy, p. 133, where it is shown that 
Oenopides also regarded the change as a last- 
ing one. The further developments of the 
story are not found in Euripides, but there 
is an interesting trace of them in Hesiod 
which [ have never seen explained. In the 
Works and Days (178, 179) we read: Ζεὺς 
δ᾽ ὀλέσει καὶ τοῦτο γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων, 
εἶτ᾽ ἂν yewopevor πολιοκρόταφοι τελέθωσιν. 
The iron race in which we live, says Hesiod, 
will be destroyed, as soon as they are hoary- 
headed at their birth. It is unfortunate 
that Professor Campbell in his editicn of 
the Politicus should have mistaken the 
meaning of Plato in Polit. 273 E (τὰ δ᾽ ἐκ 
γῆς νεογενῆ σώματα πολιὰ φύντα πάλιν ἀποθνή- 
σκοντα εἰς γῆν κατῇει) by taking πολιὰ φύντα 
to mean ‘having grown grey’: the words 
mean ‘while the bodies newly sprung 
from the earth, which had been born with 
grey hairs, died and returned again to 
the earth.’ The beings of the previous cycle 
were born with grey hairs, and passed 
through manhood into infancy before they 
disappeared (270 D, KE): therefore as 
soon as beings are born with grey hairs 
again, our cycle will come to an end and 
the old cycle once more  begin—and 
this is the explanation of the line from 
Hesiod. The germs of Plato’s myth are 
therefore very old: the philosophical con- 
ception which underlies it is found in 
Heraclitus’ ὁδὸς ἄνω κάτω and in Fray. 78 
(Bywater): ἡ φησιν Ἡράκλειτος, ταὔτ᾽ εἶναι 
ζῶν καὶ τεθνηκός, καὶ τὸ ἐγρηγορὸς καὶ τὸ 
καθεῦδον, καὶ νέον καὶ γηραιόν᾽ τάδε γὰρ μετα- 
πεσόντα ἐκεῖνά ἐστι κἀκεῖνα πάλιν μεταπεσόντα 
ταῦτα : death is life, sleeping is waking, old 
is young, because they each change to the 
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other. Compare Aristotle de Caelo 1 10 
Ρ. 280° 11—15. 

There are unmistakable indications that 
the forward revolution of the universe in the 
Politicus means nothing more or less than 
the creation of the world, ἐ.6. its ordering out 
of chaos. Thus, while the δημιουργός 15 
accompanying the universe, it is ‘ acquiring 
life anew’ τὸ ζῆν πάλιν ἐπικτώμενον (270 A): 
when he takes it in hand he κοσμεῖ (273 E), 
i.e. κόσμον ποιεῖ: in the cycle previous to 
ours, it was πολλῆς μετέχον ἀταξίας πρὶν eis 
τὸν νῦν κύσμον ἀφικέσθαι (273 B). The 
γηγενεῖς ave also, as in early Greek specula- 
tion generally, a feature of the making of 
the world, and so is the abundance in which 
the children of the earth revelled. The 
speech of Aristophanes in the Symposium is 
manifestly a cosmogonical myth treated 
farcically, and it contains many points of 
resemblance with the story in the Politicus, 
notably the ἐγέννων καὶ ἔτικτον οὐκ εἰς ἀλλή- 
λους ἀλλ᾽ εἰς γῆν (191 C). 

The parallels between the myth of the 
Politicus and the creation of the world in 
the Zimaeus are numerous, and to ignore 
them is to leave the very foundation of 
Plato’s physics unexplained. When the 
δημιουργός had completed the creation, he 
ἔμενεν ἐν τῷ ἑαυτοῦ κατὰ τρόπον ἤθει (Tim. 
42 EK): when the forward revolution was 
ended, οἷον πηδαλίων οἴακος ἀφέμενος εἰς τὴν 
αὑτοῦ περιωπὴν ἀπέστη (Polit, 272 E). The 
moment he quits the world, the movements 
of the universe are reversed—the two circles, 
that of the Same and that of the Other, go 
back the way they came: see Polit. 272 E 
and 273 A. This also isin the 7imaeus if 
only we rightly understand the words of 
44 B: ὅταν δὲ τὸ τῆς αὔξης καὶ τροφῆς ἔλαττον 
ἐπίῃ ῥεῦμα, πάλιν δὲ αἱ περίοδοι λαμβανόμεναι 
γαλήνης τὴν ἑαυτῶν ὁδὸν ἴωσι, 1.6. when the 
stream of growth and nourishment comes in 
less fully, and the periods, becoming calm, 
go back their own way (cf. Polit. 273 A, the 


very language of which is paraliel to the 
Timaeus). ‘The circles of the Same and the 
Other are in the human as well as in the 
World-soul, and as both were created before 
the ἀνακύκλησις, they must go back together. 
It is astonishing that this should have 
escaped such critics as Bockh and Martin, 
especially as it solves the difficulty in Zim. 
36 C, where we are told that the δημιουργός 
made the circle of the Same revolve from 
left to right, 1.6. (according to Plato’s own 
definition in the Zaws 760 D) from west to 
east. The making of the world took place 
before the ἀνακύκλησις, and if the δημιουργός 
had not made the heavens revolve from west 
to east then, it would be so revolving now, 
but indeed it is not — unless we are all 
standing on our heads. Plato is often 
difficult, but always fair, and it is hardly 
fair to call east west, west east, up down, 
and expect us to make him out—which is 
what the editors think he did. Bickh 
recognized the ditliculty (iéber das Kosmische 
system des Platon p. 32), but it is no expla- 
nation to say that the Laws are ‘popular.’ 
Well might the Zimaeus be unpopular, if it 
contained such silly puzzles ; but the fact is, 
as I have said, that right means east, and 
left west in the Z’imaeus as in the rest of 
Plato’s writings. 

I have only cited these out of many 
instances where the 7%maeus may be cleared 
up from the Politicus, but if I add that the 
myth of the Politicus is connected by Aris- 
totle with Plato’s Number—for the τροπή 
of Pol. v p. 1316* 17 is the μεγίστη καὶ 
τελεωτάτη τροπή of the Politicus 270 B—and 
if (as I have endeavoured to prove else- 
where) the Nuptial Number is to be inter- 
preted by means of this myth, it will be 
admitted that Plato meant something more 
than a pretty story when he wrote this 
ἀληθινὸς λύγος. 


J. ADAM. 


PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 


VIII. 


(Greek Aorists and Perfects in -ka.) 


THE assumption which has hitherto guided 
my enquiries is that a much closer connexion 
exists between Greek and Latin than is 
generally allowed and that in particular the 
perfect forms in the two languages were 


originally identical. This assumption, if 
applied to the problem of the Greek aorists 
and perfects in -xa, yields an explanation 
which seems to me satisfactory and in- 
structive. 
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Of the four aorists in -xa, θῆκα ἧκα δῶκα 
φρῆκα, the first two, θῆκα and ἧκα, admit of 
comparison with Latin. If we transliterate 
them according to the phonetic and morpho- 
logical laws of the language, we at once get 
fect and ject. ‘This identification shows that 
θῆκα and ἧκα were the original forms and 
that morphologically they are perfects. Feci 
is the legitimate perfect of the root féc, a 
lengthened form of /é, while facio represents, 
as it should, /‘cjo, the @ passing into the 
weakest stage of the vowel before 7o. This 
indicates that θῆκα is the perfect of Ox, a 
lengthened form of 6y, the lost present 
being θέσσω for 6’xw. Similarly ject is the 
perfect of jéc, the long form of jé, and the 
present jacio stands for j‘cio. By inference 
ἧκα is the perfect of yx, for mx the long form 
of 

If I have rightly explained these two 
forms, it follows that φρῆκα is nothing but 
the perfect of dpyx, the lengthened form of 
φρη. The normally shortened form of φρη 
appears in φρές, and of φρηκ in φράσσω for 
φῥκιω. 

The only obstacle to the recognition of 
this instructive relation has been the 
prima facie difference of meaning between 
φρῆκα φρῆναι etc. and φράσσω. But this 
difference is not of any weight. Furcio, 
which every one identifies with φράσσω, 
combines the two significations ‘to insert’ 
and ‘to fill.” Greek has merely attached 
the meaning of insertion to φρῆκα and of 
filling to φράσσω. 

The Latin equivalent of φράσσω is, as I 
have said, farcio, standing by Mr. Whar- 
ton's law of the pretonic 6 for forcio =freio, 
The analogical perfect would have been 
/réci, but this differed too widely from the 
present and had to give way to the later 
aorist farsi. The original root /ré survives 
with a shortened vowel in /rétus, frétum, 
which naturally meant ‘ something inserted.’ 
The same participial form appears with a 
sonant r in our own board and border. 

The question arises how these four 
forms in -xa lost their perfect meaning 
and passed into aorists. The occasion for 
the transition lies in the disappearance of 
the original aorists θῆν, ἣν, δῶν and φρῆν, 
and the cause of this disappearance is not 
far to seek. 

“Hy, ἧς, 7 Were forms too unsubstantial 
and too much liable to confusion to be 
tolerated. Even in later times, when this 
aorist was transformed into ἧκα, Attic re- 
garded it as unfit for independent existence 
and only suffered it in compounds. As 
inue and τίθημι in their conjugation shew 
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constant attempts at maintaining a parallel. 
ism and are morphologically twins, it is prob- 
able that θῆν was influenced by jv; but 
there was besides a desire to avoid con- 
fusion between θὴν the particle and θῆν the 
verb. In the case of φρῆν there was a 
similar risk of confusion with the substan- 
tive φρήν, while das and δῶ are plainly 
homonymous with other words. It is true 
I have not taken the difference of accen- 
tuation, into account ; but it was not till a 
comparatively recent stage of the language 
that monosyllabic verbs such as ἦν and φρῆν 
received what is called the regressive cir- 
cumflex. 

The view that the disappearance of the 
singular of these four aorists arose from a 
desire to avoid confusion, involves the con- 
verse that, when there was no risk of 
confusion, the analogous forms would be re- 
tained, and the fact that this converse is 
true (6... Bav, στᾶν etc.) is evidence for the 
original statement. 

When therefore these singulars were 
dismissed as inconvenient, the language 
sought a substitute in the most nearly 
allied tense, the perfect. But the singulars 
of the primitive perfects of the stems θη, 7, 
dw and φρη (as indeed of all original vowel 
stems) had disappeared, and θῆκα, ἧκα, δῶκα 
and φρῆκα had taken their places. These 
were accordingly adopted as the substitutes 
for the singular of the aorists. Two 
reasons may be discerned for not extend- 
ing this substitution to the plural. 

1. There was no pressing need for the 
change. 2. The reduplication in the plural 
forms of the perfect was felt as emphasizing 
the special signification which in historical 
Greek characterizes that tense. 

One among the many consequences of the 
transition of θῆκα, ἧκα, δῶκα and φρῆκα into 
aorists was that the corresponding plural 
forms of the perfect could no longer exist, 
being no longer supported: by a singular 
either in its primitive form or with the 
substituted -xa. Consequently the later 
language had to coin new perfects by 
analogy. I have dwelt at length on this 
solitary group of aorists in -xa. Their 
characteristic want of reduplication and 
their employment in an exclusively aoristic 
meaning render them of the highest im- 
portance in the history of the lan- 
guage. But that which constitutes their 
philological value disqualifies them from 
serving as a type of ordinary perfect in -κα 
with its reduplication «and non-aoristic 
senses. The true prototype of the general 
formation must, like these four, have been 
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derived from a stem ending in a vowel and 
lengthened by «x, but, unlike these, must 
have followed the ordinary course of Greek 
perfects in extending the reduplication to 
the singular and in adhering exclusively to 
the specialized Greek meaning of the tense. 
To these conditions may be added two 
others. 1. The lengthened form of the 
stem must have disappeared from use in the 
present, or at least have been so disguised 
by phonetic laws as not to be felt to exist. 
2. The ablawt or variation between the 
long vowel of the perfect singular and the 
short vowel of the perfect plural must have 
been not merely traditional but capable of 
renewing itself in the actual Greek of the 
time. 

This last condition excludes δέδοικα with 
the traditional ablaut of its vowel into 
δέδιμεν, an ablaut which had ceased to have 
a living existence long before the tense in 
-ka came into being. 

So far as [ can see, BéBaxa alone answers 
these conditions and is the true parent of 
the general x tense. The hypothetical βᾶκα 
is the natural perfect of the stem Bax, 
lengthened from fa, the strongest form of 
which is seen in βωμός. Bax in its weaker 
shape Bix is found not only in βάκτρον but 
in Sappho’s ἀβάκην and the Homeric ἀβάκη- 
σαν, which is equivalent to the later ἠπόρη- 
σαν. Both bde and bdée appear in Latin with 
the same specialized meanings : bde in bacu- 
lum (βάκτρον), and bac in imbécillus (ἀ βακής) 
with é for ὦ in composition as in anhélo. The 
original 6@ has given birth to baeto, the 
diphthong being a modification of @ as it is 
of δ in saeculum from sé. 

The root is evidently common to both 
languages. Nor is it merely Graeco-Itulian, 
for it exists in a participial form in our own 
path. The existence in this stem of a 
European b corresponding to an Aryan g, is 
a fact of some importance. Among other 
things it should make us hesitate to accept 
the doctrine that the Latin ὧδε is a foreign 
importation. From the paucity of relevant 
examples it is difficult to ascertain the law 
which determined the passage of g, into 
Graeco-Italian Ὁ. Both in 66s and the 
stem fa the fact that the velar guttural is 
followed by a long a or o may have supplied 
one of the required conditions. 

At all events in Greek and Latin as 
they stand we find two distinct stems. 
1. δᾷ and Ba, lengthened into bac and Bax. 
2. Venio and Baivw, representing an earlier 
goo. Βαίνω only yielded forms attached 
to the present, while Ba produced the 
aorist ἔβαν and the old perfect, of which 


(as of all similar forms) the singular has 
disappeared, leaving only the plural, BéBapev 
ete. For the lost singular the synonymous 
perfect βᾶκα, from the lengthened Bax, was 
substituted, so that the inflexion ran : Baka, 
βέβᾶμεν etc., or, after the generalization of 
the reduplication: βέβακα, βέβᾶμεν. By 
the side of βέβακα, βέβᾶμεν, existed δέδοικα, 
δέδιμεν, though, as I have said, the diver- 
gence between the vowels of the singular 
and plural must have rendered it useless as 
a type. ‘The first stem to undergo the in- 
fluence of βέβακα was evidently ora. The 
two roots ora and Ba must from the re- 
motest times have exercised a mutual 
attraction and in the earlier languages 
deserve the name of twins as much as 
τίθημι and inu. Thus ἕσταμεν, after the 
example of βέβᾶμεν, βέβακα, developed 
ἕστᾶκα. 

These two impressed their type on all 
other primitive stems which ended in «a 
long vowel. Three roots ina and one in εἰ 
(δ ει) remained true to this assigment of the 
« stem to the perfect singular and of the 
stem without « to the perfect plural. Thus 
βέβηκα βέβαμεν, ἕστηκα ἕσταμεν, τέθνηκα τέθν- 
apev and δέδοικα δέδιμεν continued through 
the classical period. The common charac- 
teristic of these four forms is that a differ- 
ence of vowel quality existed between the 
singular and the plural. Wherever this 
characteristic was wanting, the language 
ultimately extended the κ of the singular to 
the plural. In this extension, if we may 
judge from the Homeric poems, πέφυκα led 
the way. The extension was made in some 
Tonic dialects naturally enough after the 
analogy of the already existing perfects 
from consonantal stems, and thus like 
λέλογχα λελόγχἄᾶσι we find πέφυκα πεφύκἄσι. 
But in most dialects the «x singulars formed 
their plurals by borrowing the terminations 
of the shorter plurals that existed by their 
side, and πεφύκασι was modelled after 
πεφύασι. 

Curtius in his Greek Grammar explains at 
some length how the termination in xa sub- 
sequently spread through Attic and Ionic 
Greek, creating the perfects which, in case 
of derived verbs in aw, ew or ow, had never 
before existed, or replacing those that had 
been lost in the case of dental or liquid 
stems. 

To speak generally, in Greek as we know 
it the perfects which existed, other than 
those in x, were (1) some seventy or eighty 
traditional forms (2) some forty which in 
the consciousness of the language had a 
stem ending in a guttural or labial. 
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The second class assume a special form 
in later Attic and Ionic, and aspirate the 
final consonant. The cause of this aspira- 
tion appears to be as follows. 

The Greek ear had at all times within our 
knowledge a dislike to three or more suc- 
cessive syllables beginning with a tenuis. 
This dislike was not strong enough to dis- 
place words or forms clearly established by 
analogy or tradition, but revealed itself only 
when the analogy or tradition was weak- 
ened by surrounding circumstances, Thus 
we find in Homer τετράφαται for τετράπαται. 
In a tense like the perfect passive the labial 
ending of the stem was in every person 
other than the third plural controlled by 
phonetic law, and, as far as the tense itself 
went, it was impossible to distinguish be- 
tween 7, Band d. Consequently, as τετρά- 
matat had no support but in the analogy of 
the present and possible remembrance of 
former usage, the speaker was free to 
indulge his rhythmical dislike of tenues in 
successive syllables. Apparently he chose 
as a substitute for the tenuis ¢ rather than 
B because ¢ existed close at hand in other 
persons of the perfect. From some such 
beginnings @ became the normal labial be- 
fore the endings ata: and ato, and χ the 
normal guttural. Butit appears impossible 
to establish a direct connexion between 
τετράφαται and τετάχαται on the one hand 
and the Attic perfects térpopa and τέταχα 
on the other. The aspirated perfect is 
known to have come into existence before 
the date of Herodotus, and πέπομφα, which 
is the first instance of the kind, had we 
may believe at the time no πέπεμμαι at its 
side, while the difference of vocalization is 
important. But the same dislike of suc- 
cessive tenues which had created the as- 
pirated forms in the perfect passive was at 
work here also. Moreover it was supported 
by another force which belonged only to the 
perfect active in Attic and Ionic. The 
widespread development of the form in xa, 
which as I have said characterized Attic 
and Ionic, had established in these dialects 
an instinctive feeling that there ought to be 
in the stem of the perfect, as compared 
with that of the present, a certain plus or 
additional weight of sound. Both these 
requirements were satisfied by the aspira- 
tion of the final labial tenuis. Hence 
πέπομφα was formed instead of the more 
analogical πέπομπα. The gradual spread of 
this aspirated perfect went on in Attic, as 
Curtius shews, for the next century, and 
was not complete at the end of the classical 
period, 


The close relation I have asserted to exist 
between the aspirated perfect and the 
formation in xa from the nature of the case 
does not admit of demonstration, but I sub- 
mit I have rendered it probable in itself, 
and it is supported by three facts. (1) 
There is one common perfect which shews 
an effort after dissimilation, and at the 
same time wants the aspirate: πέπραγα. 
But this is found as early as Pindar, and 
must have come into being before the κ per- 
fect had become all but universal. (2) All 
the Attic perfects, which were formed from 
gutturals or labials from the time that the 
formation in xa became predominant, exhibit 
the aspirate. (3) We find a later perfect 
equally dissimilated and unaspirated with 
πέπραγα, Viz. κεκλεβώς. But this belongs to 
the Messenian dialect, in which, as in other 
cognate dialects, κ forms are, we are assured, 
only found sporadically. 

In this discussion I have assumed that in 
early Greek, as in Latin, the meanings of 
the perfect and aorist were closely allied. 
From the data furnished by a combination 
of the two languages it seems that the per- 
fect was in its original signification inde- 
pendent, of time and simply expressed the 
action of the verb in an emphatic or inten- 
sive form. Historically it had at least four 
varieties of meaning, and was (1) an inten- 
sive present, as ἔῤῥιγα. This passed into (2) 
a simple present, as κέκραγα. (3) It was 
sometimes an intensive or emphatic past, and 
that either (a), as in Greek, emphasized as 
important in its consequences from the 
point of view of the present, or (8), as in 
the Latin ‘logical perfect,’ emphasized as 
completed before the present time. From 
this meaning arose (4) the simple past of 
narration, as habituaily in Latin, and, if 
I am right, in prehistoric Greek also. 
The number of verbs in Homer perhaps 
falls not far short of a thousand, out of 
which not more than seventy or eighty are 
used in the perfect, and that never in a 
narrative sense, but only with one of the 


first three meanings that I have enumerated. 


The overwhelming majority are without a 
perfect. The facts of the language are in 
accordance with this rarity of the tense in 
Homer. 

The observation of scholars has been long 
summed up in the schoolboy rule that the 
perfect of modern languages may erdinarily 
be translated by the Greek aorist, and the 
large mass of perfects that we find in later 
Attic betray their recent coinage by their 
very mode of formation. It is obvious that 
at some time or other there must have been 
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a widespread destruction of the inherited 
forms of this tense. Of this destruction I 
can discern no general explanation but one 
based on the view that originally the pre- 
vailing meaning of most perfects was much 
the same in Greek as in Latin and approxi- 
mated very nearly to that of the aorist. 
The disappearance of these narrative per- 
fects, as 1 may call them, is due, I think, to 
the combined operation of two facts. The 
first is the extension of the reduplication to 
the singular, in which, as I am going to 
argue, it was originally wanting. This in 
the feeling of the language vivitied the in- 
tensive character of the tense and widened 
the gap between perfect and aorist. 

The narrative perfects, from the char- 
acter of their meaning, could not accept the 
reduplication and accordingly perished. The 
second fact is the extension in Greek of the 
first aorist at the expense of the second 
aorist, a tense which began to disappear, it 
would seem, at an early stage of Graeco- 
Italian. Thus a form stood ready to assume 
the functions of the vanishing perfects of 
narration, so that there was no necessity for 
their continued existence. 

If this account is correct, and if in hun- 
dreds of cases first aorists have been 
substituted for perfects, it is no wonder if 
for adequate cause the language has retained 
as aorists some few unreduplicated singulars 
of the perfect, and this, 1 contend, has 
occurred with the aorists in xa. 

The identification of ἔθηκα ete. as perfects 
entails a consequence that the singular of 
the Graeco-Italian perfect from a stem 
containing a long vowel had no reduplica- 
tion. Apart from these forms and from 
argument there is no archaism or survival 
to tell us whether both singular and plural 
were originally reduplicated and the Latin 
dropped an originally existing reduplication 
before all medial long vowels, or whether 
the plural was reduplicated and not the sin- 
gular, so that Greek must have extended 
the reduplication to the singular from the 
plural. One or other of these alternatives 
follows from the fact that Latin forbids 
reduplication in the case of perfects with a 
long penultimate vowel (cecidi excepted) and 
that early Greek in the plural at once 
shortens the medial vowel and _redupli- 
cates. 

To take an instance, in Greek we have 
πέποιθα, πέπιθμεν : in Latin, pégi (pepigt), 
pepigimus (pégimus). The Greek law that 
long vowels in the penultimate of the per- 
fect singular are shortened in the plural 
existed from Indo-Germanic times, as we 


know from the relation between οἶδα and 
ἴσμεν, and assures us that pepigimus was the 
original Latin form. But, as between pégi 
and πέποιθα, we are left in doubt whether 
πέποιθα has borrowed its reduplication from 
πέπιθμεν or pegi stands for pepégi. 

The disappearance of the narrative per- 
fects ought to count, I think, in favour of 
the prior alternative, that the singular was 
originally unreduplicated. But if ἧκα and 
θῆκα are perfects, no doubt remains. As 
survivals they may be taken to represent 
the original form of the tense, and we may 
conclude that the primitive inflexion was 
ποῖθα, pegi, πέπιθμεν, pepigimus. 

The exceptional union of a long vowel with 
the reduplication in cecidi admits of a satis- 
factory explanation. Caedo in the instinct 
of the ‘sermo urbanus’ was felt to be the 
causative of cado and the two became what 
Τ have called twin verbs, a constant relation 
being maintained between their respective 
forms of conjugation. Had each gone on 
its own way, caedo would have produced 
caesi, and cado cadui, at least in composition. 
As it was, cecidi communicated its redupli- 
cation to caedi, which so became cecidi ; and 
on the other hand succidimus, which I take 
as a type of the compounded perfects of 
cado, would naturally have passed into 
succiduimus in order to avoid confusion with 
the present, as the perfect swccinimus for 
the same reason has become succinuimus. 
But swccidimus was forced to retain its form 
in order that it might preserve its parallelism 
to succidimus. Nor did the mutual attraction 
end here. The original supine caessum with 
its cognates naturally lost the double s in 
pronunciation after the diphthong and be- 
came caesum. Hence the true supine of 
cado, cassum, changed itself into cadswm in 
order to approach as closely as it could to 
its correlative. 

My next article will be on the origin of 
the Greek and Latin aorists ins. In the 
course of the argument I shall have to 
insist on some philological principles which 
I desire to illustrate beforehand ; and I can 
do this most conveniently in a discussion of 
the derivation of ἔαρ. 

The account which is always given of éap 
is that it stands for Fécap, and it is or- 
dinarily derived from a root ves = ‘to shine.’ 
This view is open to decisive objections. 

(1) Vesin Greek and Latin, as in Teutonic, 
denotes light on the wane (e.g. ἕσπερος, 
vesper, west). Aus is the root that applies 
to light in process of increase (e.g. ἕως, 
aurora, east, Easter). 

(2) If the original form was vesar, it is 
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impossible to explain the relation between it 
and the Latin ver, veris and vernus without 
a violation of phonetic laws. 

(3) The Attic inflexion is ἔαρ, ἦρος. 
Scholars recognize that of all the master- 
pieces of the Greek genius the Attic dialect 
of the best period is the greatest, and that 
it owes its perfection mainly to its obedience 
to law and right reason. Comparative 
philologists lose much by not understanding 
that caprice is foreign to Attic, and that 
not least in its apparent anomalies. Now 
in ἔαρ the dropped spirant cannot be a 
sigma, for ea under all circumstances be- 
comes ἡ (6.5. ἦ, τείχη, ἀληθῆ). The absence 
of contraction proves that ἃ digamma once 
separated the vowels. The initial ε stands 
for ἡ, which is normally shortened in Attic 
and lonie before the succeeding ap. Its 
original length is not indeed proved by 
εἰαρινός, but -is indicated by a similar form 
φρείατα, and results necessarily from the 
existence of εἴαρος. The loss of a digamma 
before the ε or 7 needs no mention. Hence 
the Attic ἔαρ guarantees an original Fap. 

Since ap as the final of a neuter nomina- 
tive represents a sonant p, fifp would 
appear in Latin as vever for vevr. 

As I have proved the vowels in éap were 
separated by a digamma, it follows that the 
7 in ἦρος is not the result of the contraction 
of eanda, It is certain that when in Attic 
there is a concurrence of ε and a owing to 
the loss of a digamma, contraction never 
takes place (e.g. ἡδέα). We must there- 
fore conclude that the ἡ is the original vowel 
of the first syllable as it existed in pre- 
Attic days. In other words the primitive 
Greek declension ran: fifap, FiFpos. This 
was preserved in Attic except so far as 
phonetic laws came into play. That is to say, 
the initial digamma disappeared throughout : 
in the nominative the medial digamma 


suffered the same fate, leaving no trace but 
the want of contraction, and the ἢ was 
shortened before the following ap: in the 
genitive also this digamma was lost after a 
long vowel before p, as in νᾶρός for vaF pds 
from vavw, vaw. Thus we see that the Attic 
ἔαρ, ἦρος is the result of strict conformity to 
law. 

In Latin the genitive would be originally 


‘ véuris. As in Greek, the u disappears after 


a long vowel before r, and véris is the result. 
I see nothing to decide whether the actual 
nominative was formed anew from véris, the 
old vévér being rejected as too disparate 
from the genitive, or whether Latin followed 
its usual course of rejecting one of two 
successive syllables which began with the 
same consonant and approached closely in 
sound. I incline to hold that both forces 
were at work. 

If then the original form was F7yFap, véver, 
the etymology isapparent. The word comes 
from the root vé=‘to blow,’ and the suffix 
Fp or ur (i.e. in Greek and Latin writing fap 
and vér) is the same that appears in πῖαρ 
and εἶδαρ. In the genial climate of Greece 
not much stress was laid on the winds of 
spring, but in Latin ver is often brought 
into connexion with Favonius. Compare 
Pliny’s description of this wind (V.//. 18, 
34): ‘ Hic ver inchoat ete.’ 

Much depends on the truth or falsehood 
of the view I haveadvocated. If it be true, 
it is a striking example that the consensus 
of the Sanscrit-speaking people, the Old 
Bulgarians, and the Lithuanians is ποῦ 
enough to establish that a word was used by 
the Greeks and Romans, and contains a 
warning that when morphological observa- 
tions have been made in one language, it is 
hazardous to apply them to another, unless 
the connexion between the two is of the 
very closest. F, W. WALKER. 


BRUGMANN’S THEORY OF THE IND.-EUR. VASALIS SONANS. 


Tue theory is based on these assump- 
tions :— 

1. That the ὦ of Skt. sdnti, bibhrati, 
dvishdnti, indhate, tanvat2, vakas, &e., is a 
connecting-vowel or represents a connecting- 
vowel + a nasal. 

2. That the forms which the alleged 
nasalis sonans took in the various Ind.-Eur. 
languages were due to svarabhakti after son- 
orous consonants, which svarabhakti was (or 
its effects were) extended to cases in which 
the nasalis sonans followed mutes (Curtius’ 
Studien, Vol. ix. pp. 294, 304). 


3. That the nasalis sonans took the musical 
accent in Indo-European. 

4, That “the Ar. ending of 1. sg. -am e.g. in 
Skr. ds-am ‘I was’ (ep. Gr. ἦα ἢ = * és-m) and 
that of the ace. sg. e.g. in Skr. pad-am ‘ foot’ 
(ep. Gr. πόδια = *pod-m) point to -mm. 
Three explanations are possible. 1. There 
existed in prim. Indg. beside -m and -ma 
form -mm (and -m) after the manner of the 
phenomena discussed in $$ 312. 313. Tn 
that case Cypr. -av in ἀ(ν)δριά(ν)τ-αν (Att. 
ἀνδριάντ-α) ete. could be directly connected 
with the Ar. form. 2. -m became -mm, by 
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aspecial Ar, development, when the following 
word began with a sonant, i.e. generated an 
m as glide, under the same conditions as ὁ 
and often made their appearance after 
and -w in various languages. 3. τὴν became 
-ὦ in prim. Ar. (ep. Skr. désa) and this be- 
came transformed to -am after the analogy 
of forms like Skr. débhara-n, diva-m. The 
second possibility seems to deserve the pre- 
ference, and the first type in consideration 
of dbharam and divam may have been 
generalised through the side by side existence 
of asam a- and *asat-, padam a- and *pada 
(ep. J. Schmidt, Kuhn’s xxvii, 282 
f.), Cp. sthdttir § 285.” (Brugmann, 
Grundy. § 231 Rem.) 

There is a far simpler alternative theory ; 
that the accusative suflixes were -am, -ams ; 
the primary 3rd plur. suffix -anti, -ontai, 
the pres. part. act. suffix -ant-, the secondary 
Ist pers. sing. act. suflix -am, &e., and that 
in Gk, and Skt. if they followed a vowel 
the 9 vanished, if they followed a consonant 
the m or m vanished in affected syllables, 
and if final in Gk., as in Skt., final -n is 
drepped from nominal stems ; cf. déca, nama, 
raja. Contrast Skt. pddam γί Gk. πόδα, and 
abodhisham )( Gk. ἔδειξα.1 

It is perfectly natural that the vowel 
should vanish after a vowel, and equally 
natural that the vowel + nasal after a con- 
sonant should merge into a nasal vowel. 

That the @ in question is not a connecting- 
vowel seems obvious in the case of asyti if 
” is a vowel, as it would not be wanted, and 
there are no connecting-vowels in the other 
forms of that tense. Similarly with regard 


1 Thus ἔδειξ-α : wbodhish-am :: ἔδειξα-ς5 : abodhish- 
i-s τ: ἔδειξε- : abodhish i-t. We cannot compare 
ἔδειξ- αν with abodhish-us, until more is known of the 
Skt. 3rd plur. -2s-. 

It is highly probable that Gk. -a came always from 
ταν and not directly from -am. Consequently there 
is no certain case of final so-called m or ym being 
directly represented by a vowel, except the Lith. 
matere, 

Brugmann’s equation (Grundr. § 287) sthatt : 


ACCENTED. 
Skt. sdnti, Av. hent, Goth. 


sind, Gk, ἔντι (for ἕντι by 
analogy). 


Skt. ydnti. 
Skt. kinvdati. 


Gk. 


UNACCENTUAL, 
Skt. santi, Gk. ἔαντι, ἐντί (for 
avtt), Lat. 


Skt. dsan, Gk. ἦσαν. 


Gk. δεικνύαντι, 


to Skt. dédati, dédhati, as dad-, dadh- seem to 
be frankly accepted as the base of the plural 
forms. 

That the 3rd plur. suffix began with a 
vowel seems to be suggested by the Vedic 
forms paanti, padnti, bhaantt. 

In view of Lat. swmus and Skt. smas it is 
superfluous to defend the prodelision which 1 
have assumed. 

My objections to the assumption that the 
sounds which represent the alleged nasalis 
sonans could take the accent, are supported 
by Gustav Meyer’s remarks(Kuhn’s Zeitschr. 
Vol. xxiv. pp. 253,254). According to my 
own view of the Ind.-Eur. vowel-system, 1 
should tabulate the cases in which the dis- 
puted suffixes follow a consonant as below. 
In this connexion the form wkshdbhis is 
quoted. Whatever be the original position 
of the accent, the vowel ὦ seems to be on 
the analogy of forms like djmabhis, dgmabhis, 
ddhvabhis, not to mention such forms as 
urtibhis, dhanibhis, In the last form, as 
G. Curtius has remarked, a nasal is obviously 
suppressed. This gives the proportion 
2:inv::@:an, Which is awkward for the 
nasalis sonans ; so De Saussure airily suggests 
that forms in -in may be comparatively 
late. 

The Umbrian nezf ( = dvdpas) offers a 
strong testimony to the presence of a nasal 
consonant in the ace. plur. suffix in Ind.-Eur. 
and in Early Italic. The form nezf is <ner’f 
<nerans, for represents -ns, not -s, in 
Umbrian. This and the Cretan φοινίκανς 
(Curtius’ Studien, Vol. ix. p. 299) are a full 
set-off against the purely negative evidence 
of the Lith. matere,, 


sthitéir = désa: padam is unsound ; for the -a of 
Skt. ddca is for -an. Gk. and Skt. also agree in re- 
taining both vowel and nasal in the secondary 3rd 
plur. act. suffix 9n(¢) after consonants, c.g. dsan, ἦσαν, 
which I therefore regard as unaccentual forms de- 
termined by old enclitic use, but the retention of the 
nasal consonant may be due to the analogy of strong 
aorists, the tense-stem of which ended in a vowel. 
Compare the above paragraph of the text with the 
spaced paragraph, Curtius’ Studien, Vol. ix. p. 294. 


AFFECTED, 


Skt. sati, Gk. ἔασσα. 


Skt. daca, Gk. δέκα. 
Gk. λέλόγχ-ασι.3 


Gk. ἥαται, ἐλήλαται. 
Skt. padam, Gk. πόδα. 
Skt. υάζας, Gk. ὄπας. 


2 λελόγχ-ατι : λελόγχα-ντι :: -μεν : -α-μεν. 
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A sonant nasal cannot be properly said to 
be capable of learning the musical accent. 
It is a hum, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the vocal chords are tightened 
so as to vibrate rhythmically any more than 
when a soft s ora soft mute is uttered, unless 
one hums chantingly. The acute accent 
which Dr. Brugmann has heard in nein, 
γα, may be distinguished as a dialectical 
emotional chanting from the accentuation of 
ordinary speech with which we are con- 
cerned. It is to be observed that extant 
specimens of the sonant nasal in Ind.-Eur. 
languages are all derivative, and can generally 
be traced back to a real vowel followed by a 
nasal consonant. The sound, when once 
uttered, seems to be quite stable, and the 
notion that such a primitive sound became ὦ 
in Skt., a in Gk., en in Lat., wn in Goth., 
seems to me to present far greater difficulties 
than the assumption that in certain cases a 
true vowel followed by a nasal coalesced 
with the nasal under certain circumstances 
in Gk. and Skt. into a vowel (presumably at 
first nasal), while in the majority of lan- 
guages we find abundant evidence for the 
suggested combination of a true vowel with 
the following consonant. The suggested ex- 
planation of Skt. ar, = Gk. ap, by a primi- 
tive nr, long appeared*to me to be a strong 
point in favour of Dr. Brugmann’s theory ; 
but 1 have come to the conclusion—apart 
from my careful investigation of the Gk. ap, 
briefly set forth in §§ 12a, 14 of my paper 
on the Indo-European Vowel-System!—that 
the collocation yr is a physiological impossi- 
bility, the attempt to pronounce which must 
inevitably result in yr or in syllabic division 
before the r. : 

The Vedic pivan-, pivart = Gk. πίων, πίειρα. 
The form pivard- is comparatively late and 
may be due to pivari. It can hardly be 
maintained that there is a nasal in πίειρα, 
and consequently we cannot safely assume 
that the -a- of pévart represented a nasal. 
We may regard pivari, pivard-as derivatives 
from the stem piva-, cf. Gk. πῖο-ς ; while 
map-ds (late) is from πῖαρ (Iliad). Dr. 
Brugmann’s citation of Skt. pivard-s, Gk. 
muapo-s (Grundr. $224), suggests the accumu- 
lation of plausible evidence, without sufli- 
cient consideration of its real worth.” 

De Saussure finds one of the strong points 
which recommend the xasalis sonans the 
analogy of the vowel 7 in Skt. But this 

1 Indo-European Vowel-System, by C. A. M. 
Fennell, D. Litt., Cambridge, E, Johnson, 1891, 
pp. 33. Eighteenpence. 

* Dr. Brugmann gives my explanation of pivari, 
pivard- in vol. ii. § 74, pp. 182, 185, thus confirming 
my criticism. 
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analogy appears to me to be one of the 
strongest evidences against primitive %. 
Almost invariably we find the Skt. r repre- 
sented in Gk. by pa or ap; while the so- 
called vowel » when it appears as a vowel in 
Skt. is indicated by a, and when it appears 
as a vowel in Gk. is indicated by a. Here 
we have a sharp contrast rather than an 
analogy. In the one case the trill remains 
in evidence persistently ; in the other case 
the nasal element vanishes (except so far as 
the Skt. a and the Gk. a may have been the 
most nasal of the true vowels). With the 
other arguments which De Saussure selects 
I have dealt with above or in my paper on 
the Indo-European Vowel-System (see espe- 
cially ὃ 25). The allegation that Skt. -ana- 
by -na- is to-be explained as -yna- (Brugmann, 
Grundr, § 227) on the analogy of -rra-, tia-, 
are supported by late Gk. examples, and the 
suggested analogies are, if not unsound, at 
least very doubtful. The Skt. -ira- (Brug- 
mann, Grundr. ὃ 287) is as likely to be the 
ordinary schwa + -ra-, as -fra-; and -ἰΐα- 
(Brugmann, Grundr. § 120) in the Rig- 
Veda, is found either after groups of con- 
sonants or in the form -ia-. Two out of the 
few instances which Dr. Brugmann gives 
(Grundr. § 120), viz. d-martiya-, naptiya-, 
are probably derivatives from bases ending 
in -¢-, viz. myti-, napti-. Moreover, the suffix 
-ina- only occurs in seven words, except in 
connexion with the suffix -én (once or 
viz. amind, Alina, acind, dékshina (dakshind), 
draévina (1 from dravi), rdspind, vrjind 
(Gvrjina), of which words three are only 
found once in the g-Veda, and one only 
twice. On the other hand -ana- is a common 
termination of Skt. bases of all forms, so 
that a strong presumption is raised that be- 
fore -na- (-na-) the schwa in Skt. took the 
form a, perhaps owing to the analogy of 
nominal bases ending in -a + -na- (-na-). 
It might be expected that -a- would also be 
found before m, whereas we find -iman, but 
in the /tiy-Veda this suffix only occurs in the 
case of eight words, while there are nine 
forms in -iman, so that the ὁ of these in- 
stances requires further investigation. 

The possessive or relational suffix -ina- is 
found in the Rig-Veda in four words in con- 
nexion with the suffix -in, as ¢dkina, ¢dkind 
by cakin = ‘ endowed with strength’ (dha) ; 
vdjina (sb. neut.) by vajin, from vdja ; 
vanind (neut.) vanin (masc.) = ‘ forest-tree’, 
from véna; mahina, mahin, mahi, mahina 
= ‘great’. This suffix cannot easily be 


separated from the Gk. -wo- in εἰαρ-ινό-ς, ξύλ- 
wo-s, and consequently it is unsafe to equate 
Skt. méhi with Gk. μέγα. It is also unsafe 
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to regard the Skt. suffix -in- as a late forma- 
tion. Note that μέγας (megan-s and μέγα 
(megan) are regular, while μέγαν is for 
*uéyava by the false proportion μέγας : μέγα 


. ee > > > , λύ 
: μέγαν :: αὐτός : αὐτό : αὐτόν :: πολύς : πολύ: 
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πολύν. Again the neut. μέλαν (for *péda) 
follows the analogy of the stem of oblique 
cases, in some of which—the weak—the a is 
perhaps a schwa. 

C, A. M. FENNELL, 


ON THE TEXT OF THE PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF THE PHAEDO. 


(Concluded from page 365.) 


ἃ 6.—In several places the papyrus pre- 
sents the same words with the MSS., but in 
a different order. Our editors account for 
this by supposing learned copyists to have 
been careful about the avoidance οἵ hia- 
tus. 

a. Out of eight passages in which the order 
is changed there are three in which hiatus 
disappears. Let us examine them. 

v. (2) L. 10 (68 B) σοὶ ἔφη τεκμήριον. P. 

σοὶ τεκμήριον, ἔφη. MSS. 

Here it seems to me that the later scribes 
have fallen into a more commonplace arrange- 
ment. That is all. 

v. (4) 1. 4 (68 E) στερηθῆναι ἑτέρων ἡδονῶν. 


ἑτέρων ἡδονῶν στερηθῆναι. MSS. 

Here it is the scribe of the papyrus who 
has dropped into a similar error. The posi- 
tion of ἑτέρων before ἡδονῶν is required for 
emphasis. 

vi. (4) 1. 4 (81 B) οὗ dv τις. P. 

οὗ τις ἂν. MSS. 

Here there may have been avoidance of 
hiatus, but it is equally possible that the 
change was accidental. 

vi. (4) 1. 20 (81 C) τοῦτο, ὦ φίλε! P. (See 
editor’s note.) But o would be elided before ὦ. 

ὦ φίλε, τοῦτο. MSS. 

b. In five out of the eight passages hiatus 
is not avoided. 

v. (2) 1. 7 (68 B) πολλὴ ἀλογία ἂν εἴη. P. 

πολλὴ ἂν ἀλογία εἴη. MSS. 

I cannot see why a | a should be more dis- 
pleasing than a | εἰ. In either case a Lon- 
doner would insert p. 

vi. (2) 1. 3 (80 D) τοιοῦτον ἕτερον τόπον. P. 

τοιοῦτον τόπον ἕτερον. MSS. 

Here hiatus is not pleaded ; but the editors 
say that the MS. reading is less euphonious. 
To me it seems less commonplace and more 
Platonic. 

vii. (3) 1. 7 (83 C) ἡσθῆναι ἢ λυπηθῆναι 
σφόδρα ἐπί τωι. P. 

ἡσθῆναι σφόδρα ἢ λυπηθῆναι ἐπί τῳ. MSS. 

There is no perceptible difference with re- 


gard to hiatus, but the MS. reading seems 
more idiomatic. 

viii. (4) 1. 1 ofa καθαρῶς εἰς “Avdov μηδέποτε 
ἀφικέσθαι. P. 

οἵα μηδέποτε εἰς “Avdov καθαρῶς ἀφικέσθαι. 
MSS. 

The ε of μηδέποτε is elided in either case. 
Itis hard to say whether the postponement of 
this word in the papyrus is due to Platonic 
emphasis, or to a casual error. 

Nor do I see how in viii. (4) 1. 3 (83 Ὁ) 
hiatusis avoided by the collocation of ἀναπλέα 
ἐξιέναι. 

In vi. (2) 1. 7 Lread οἱ κ]αὶ ἂν θεὸς θέλει (ἰ.6. 
θέλῃ) αὐτίκα τῇ ἐμῆ ψυχῇ ἰτέον. This involves 
hyperbaton of kai. * 

δ 7.—The following words and phrases 
which appear in our MSS. and printed texts 
are omitted in the papyrus, 

(1.) v. aS 1. 11 δὴ after πολλοί 

(2.) ν. (2) 1. 12 μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι. So 
at least the editors infer from the size of the 


(3.) v. (2) 1. 14 ὧν after τυγχάνει 
. (3) 1.6 ἔφη after ἀνάγκη 
. (3) 1. 23 εἶναι. So the editors infer. 
v. (4) 1. 9 τῶν before ἡδονῶν 
(7.) vi. (2) 1. 6 καὶ φρόνιμον omitted or 
transposed ἢ 
(8.) vi. (3) 1, 13 δὲ was at first omitted but 
inserted over the line. 
(9.) vi. (3) 1. 16 τῶν before θεῶν 
(10.) vi. (4) 1. 1 ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ] ὑπό [re] 
Did the papyrus read ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν 
τε Kal τῶν ἡδονῶν | 
(11.) vi. (4) Il. 2, ὃ [δοκεῖν εἶναι] ἀληθὲς ἄλλο 
ἢ for ἄλλο δοκεῖν εἶναι ἀληθὲς ἀλλ᾽ ἢ οὗ MSS. 


(12.) vii. (2) 1.2 ἐστιν after εἰκὸς 

(13.) vii. () 1. 7 ἐκείνῃ before ἑπόμενοι 
(14.) viii. . 2 αὐτοῖς after ἀνάγκη 
(15.) viii. . 6 ἀλλ᾽ before ἢ 


(16.) viii. 
(17.) viii. 
(18.) viii. 
(19.) viii. 


. 9 dv before ἄλλο 

. 10 τε after αἰσθητόν 

. 16 καὶ φόβων after λυπῶν 
(4) 1. 11 ὦ Κέβης after ἕνεκα (But 


bo bo bo 


may not δικαίως be the word omitted here 1) 
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(20.) viii. (4) 1. 13 ἕνεκα φασὶν after πολ- 
Aoi 

(21.) vii. (4) 1. 5 
aoTov. 

§ 8.—The papyrus adds words omitted in 
the Bodleian MS. 

a. ν. (3) 1.12 εἶναι (with Ed) after κακῶν 

ὃ. vi. (2) 1. 4 τὸν before γενναῖον 

ce. vi. (5) 1.8 ὦ rad...... ασθενει...... χονται 

N.B. One or two letters are lost at the be- 
ginning of the line. The ὦ is not certain in 
the facsimile. Space for five letters after 
tad, room for six or more after «. MSS. 
οἷα παρέχονται. 

d, vii. (3) 1. 6 τῶι before καθαρμῷ 

6. vii. (3) 1. 9 λέγεις after πῶς 

f, viii. (2) 1. 7 τι before τῶν ὄντων 

4. Vili. (2) 1. 18 τι before σφόδρα 

§ 9.—The additions in the papyrus, al- 
though less numerous, are on the whole 
more worthy of attention than the omis- 
sions. 

Plato’s style is redundant and elliptical 
by turns, and it is not always easy to know 
where either mode is to be looked for. 

The most significant of the 21 omissions 
(see ὃ 7) are ἕνεκα φασίν, already discussed in 
§ 5, and (2) μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι, for which 
there does not seem to be room in the papy- 
rus. In both places the ellipse can be easily 
borne, but the expansion with the second 
participle in μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι seems to 
me Platonic. The case of § 7 (7), where καὶ 
φρόνιμον may only have been transposed, 
need not be discussed. 

Of the rest, μετὰ θεῶν in (9) is more idio- 
matic than pera τῶν θεῶν, εἰκὸς in (12) than 
εἰκός ἐστιν, ἑπόμενοι in (13) than ἐκείνῃ ἑπό- 
βενοι, θεῖον καὶ ἀδόξαστον in No. 21 than τὸ 
θεῖον καὶ τὸ ἀδόξαστον, and probably also 
τυγχάνει in (3) than τυγχάνει ὦν, though it is 
not an omission which editors would have 
suggested. 

But on the other hand in (1) πολλοὶ δὴ is 
better than πολλοί, in (4) ἔφη and in (5) 
εἶναι οι hardly be spared, in (6) the article is 
in place, in (16) the participle is distinctly re- 
quired, in (18) καὶ φόβων, though it might be 
dispensed with, is in harmony with the con- 
text, and with regard to (11), when taken in 
connexion with vii. (2) 1. 12, it would seem 
that Macedonian or Egyptian Greek was 
unfamiliar with the Attic use of ἀλλ᾽ 7. 

As compared withthe hypothesis of modern 
editors, the ‘accretions’ proved to have 
accumulated in the interval of 1200 years 
between the papyrus and the Bodleian MS. 
are, so far, not considerable. 

δ 10.—Of the added words (see ὃ 8) a, 
hb, e, f, g, will probably be accepted with- 


τὸ before θεῖον and ἀδόξ- 
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out hesitation for the future. In d the 
article is of doubtful value. There remains 
c, a phrase which, if written by Plato, 
has strangely left no trace in any of the 
MSS., nor any felt incoherence in an im- 
portant context. What was the phrase? 
Mr. L. Ο. Purser suggests τῶν οὔπω ταφέν- 
twv—placing τῶν ov | , 1 presume, at the end 
of 1. 7.. But why then, do the phantoms 
appear περὶ τοὺς τάφου ἢ And what is to be 
made of [α]σθενει ἢ I suggest as possible 
[ἐπὶ τῶι]τάφ[ωι, οἷα ὑπ’ ἀ]σθενει[ας παρέχονται. 
Some will suggest that even at this early 
period a ‘gloss’ may have crept into the 
text. In that case the much maligned 
Alexandrian critics of the second century 
B.c. have successfully discarded the interpo- 
lation. 

§ 11.—If time has gathered some dross, 
time also has taken away some morsels of the 
fine gold. But the amount both of inerus- 
tation and of decay is extremely small. Nor 
are the corrections of the MS. readings 
which the papyrus supplies of a kind which 
could be remedied by conjecture, as the facts 
have proved. Hermann’s deletion of ἕνεκα 
φασίν is the only exception, and this was 
retracted (supra ὃ 5). Τῦ is observable that 
two of the readings which the papyrus sup- 
ports are distinctly ungrammatical, and as 
such have been rejected by modern critics, 
viz. 81 A διάγουσα, which Heindorf changed 
to διαγούσῃ because of the datives preceding, 
and 84 A μεταχειριζομένης, Where Schanz 
following Madvig prefers the reading of E, 
μεραχειριζομένην. It need cause no surprise if 
this last should be confirmed by another 
papyrus in the future. 

δ 12.--We may now approach the places 
where the papyrus substitutes a different 
word or phrase for one in which all the MSS. 
agree, 

“Two instances are particularly remark- 
able :— 

(1) v. (4) 1. 3 (68 E) τὴν ἀνδραποδώδη 
σωφροσύνην for τὴν εὐήθη σωφροσύνην. 

and (2) viii. (2) 1. 11 (83 B) ὧι δὲ αὐτὴ 
προσέχει for ὃ δὲ αὐτὴ ὁρᾶι. 

The editor’s note on (1) is: ‘The reading 
of the papyrus (ἀνδραποδώδη for εὐήθη) is far 
more vigorous and likely to be genuine. 
But how did the weaker version come to 
prevail?’ The ‘vigour’ (or rather the 
forcible feebleness) of substituting for εὐήθη, 
in which the complacency of gentle dulness 
is ironically indicated, the very word which 
Plato brings i in after clinching his proof (69 
B τῷ ὄντι ἀνδραποδώδης), smacks less of the 
master than of the disciple. And after all 


it may be merely the inadvertence of a 
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copyist who was familiar with the whole 
context. Such anticipation of a striking 
word is natural and not uncommon. The 
papyrus convicts the MSS. of a somewhat 
similar error in 82 C, where the reading οἱ 
ὀρθῶς φιλοσοφοῦντες (even if preferred for 
avoidance of hiatus) is probably due to a 
reminiscence of the same phrase in 67 E. 

The case of (2) ὧι αὐτὴ προσέχει is not 
quite so simple. It was undoubtedly the 
reading of the papyrus. But did Plato 
write it? The absolute use of προσέχω in 
Classical Greek occurs in three senses : (a) ‘to 
give heed to,’ (6) ‘to devote oneself to’ (as 
a pursuit), (6) ‘to land at a place’ (in sail- 
ing). The last (6) is of course out of the 
question here. The second meaning (ὁ) 
appears more than once in Herodotus (8, 
128: 9, 33) and thrice at least in Plato 
(Phaedr. 272 ἘΝ, Rep. viii. 554 B, ib. v. 459 
A). (In both places of the Republic, the 
perfect tense is used.) The first meaning (a) 
is found in Demosthenes 1352, 8 ete., but 
appears in the earlier language only in the 
phrase προσέχειν ἑαυτῷ (Aristoph. Lecles. 
294, Xen. Mem. 3, 7, 9). On the other 
hand it is frequent in Plutarch and Poly- 
bius and is recognized by Photius p. 459, 14. 
One sees that it was a phrase of common 
parlance in Common Greek. 

In the immediate context there is no valid 
objection to the MS. reading ὃ. αὐτὴ dpa. The 
same contrast of earthly and spiritual vision 
occurs repeatedly in Plato, and particularly in 
the passage of the Republic which is most akin 
to this, viz. vii. 518—519. See esp. 519 
ΒΡ, C τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς ὄψιν... καὶ ἐκεῖνα ἂν τὸ αὐτὸ 
τοῦτο τῶν αὐτῶν ἀνθρώπων ὀξύτατα ἑώρα, 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἃ νῦν τέτραπται. But if the 
emphatic force of αὐτῇ were partly lost, the 
repetition of the same word with different 
significance might confuse a literal or super- 
ficial reader, and a copyist might carelessly 
substitute for it the familiar and prosaic ὧι 
αὐτὴ zpocéxer,—to the injury of the context. 
For what the sense requires is a resumption 
of 6 τι ἂν νοήσῃ αὐτὴ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν αὐτὸ καθ᾽ 
αὑτὸ τῶν ὄντων. And this is given with per- 
fect simplicity and clearness by ὃ αὐτὴ ὁρᾷ,--- 
whereas ᾧ αὐτὴ προσέχει would rather ex- 
press not the object which the mind per- 
ceives, but the act or habit of attention (or 
of devotion) to which the soul is brought 
through the liberating work of philosophy. 
This only comes as the resu/t of the reasoning 
process which is here being described. 

§ 13.—Enough has been said to make it 
clear that the readings of the papyrus are 
not to be accepted without question. I am 
myself inclined to maintain the traditional 


reading of 68 E τούτῳ...τὸ περὶ ταύτην as 
more logical, and περὶ ὃ ἂν in 83 C as more 
subtle, against the readings of the papyrus. 
In the former case the phrase in 69 A τοῦτο 
δ᾽ ὅμοιόν ἐστιν ᾧ «7.4. may have led the 
copyist astray. And in 81 Ὁ εἰκότως (bis) 
may safely be rejected with the infinitive 
following. But 1 should not have much 
hesitation in accepting on the authority of 
the papyrus πορεύσονται (for πορεύονται) in 
82 1), ἀφικέσθαι for ἀφικνεῖσθαι in 82 B, and 
in 82 C φιλόσοφοι, with Εἰ (ep. 83 E οἱ 
δικαίως φιλομαθεῖς) ; also αὐτὰς for ταύτας in 
82 D. 

In 83 C I would follow the papyrus, only 
reading δὴ for δὲ,---μάλιστα δὴ εἶναι τοῦτο, re- 
garding the MS. reading—rotro ἐναργέστα- 
τόν τε εἶναι καὶ ἀληθέστατον---ἃ5 an expansion, 
due to loss of the emphasis on εἶναι. In 81 
B I should regard the alternative of σοφίαι 
(papyrus) and φιλοσοφίαι MSS. as doubtful. 

§ 14.—Various interesting questions of 
orthography I leave to the consideration of 
those who specialize in this direction. The 
retention of εἰ for ῃ conjoined with οὐθὲν, 
μηθὲν, σὺν, ete., and with the assimilation of 
Ablaut,—is especially curious. Top θάνατον, 
as I have said, suggests the query, How did 
the seribe pronounce his Thetas ? 

δ 15.—It remains to call attention to 
some minutiae. 

(1.) v. (2) 1. 2 τωι ὀν[τ]ι ye: τ should not be 
bracketed. It is quite clear in the fae- 
simile, 

(2.) (ὦ. 1.5. The conjecture of the Editors 
seems probable. 

(3.) 1. 8. There is room for tov] θάνατον (or 
Tou! ). 

(4.) 1. 11. Was τοῦτο (whole or in part) 
written at the end of 1. 101 

(5.) 1.12. Although there is not room for 
μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι, five or six letters seem 
to be wanted to complete the line. Line 16 is 
also incomplete. Qy. ta<ye> ἕτερα το]ύτων. 

(6.) 1. 18. ὦ σιμμία is omitted without being 
mentioned in the notes. The line as it 
stands is incomplete. 

The same is true of πάνυ μὲν οὖν in v. (3) 
1. 20 (68 E). 

(7.) v. (3) 1.17 [πλην] οἱ φιλοσοφοι (sic). 
Was οἱ φιλόσοφοι ever visible? In the ear- 
lier part of this line, does not the papyrus 
indicate εἰσιν ἀνδρει]οι 

(8.) ν. (4) 1. 7 ἐκείνων (unnoticed by the 
Editors) is read for ἄλλων. The possibility 
of error is indicated by the word being 
written immediately below ἐκείνων in the 
previous line. 

(9.) ἐδ. 1. 8. Is it certain that τῶν after 
ὑπὸ was omitted in the papyrus ? 
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(10.) vi. (2) 1. 7. The letters transcribed ιδὶ 
were surely καὶ, as [ have said above. 

(11.) vi. (4) 1. 1. Why not τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν τε 
καὶ 

(12.) ib. 1. 1. The dash or horizontal mark 
following καὶ is not above the line (as in the 
transcript) and there is room for atdeo (i.e. 
ἀειδές). 

(13.) ἐδ. 1. 9 εἰθισμενηι : a manifest error. 
But is it certain that what is read as ¢ is not 


part of the μ of μισεῖν! Compare ib. 1. 14 
ἀλλὰ SrecAnu| μένην. 

(14.) vii. (2}1.11. The habit of the papyrus 
suggests ἀφικέσθαι ἄλλωι in place of ἀφικνεῖσ- 
θαι ἀλλ᾽. 

(15.) viii. (1}1. 20. ἢ τῶν ἄλλων is the read- 
ing of the papyrus against καὶ τῶν ἄλλων of 
MSS. and editions. This is rightly tran- 
scribed, but the variation is not mentioned 
in the notes. Lewis CAMPBELL. 


NOTE ON THE EPOCH OF HERODAS. 


Tue following points have not, I believe, 
been noticed as bearing on the question of 
Herodas’ date. 


1. The remarkable resemblance to fa- 
mous lines of Vergil and Catullus :— 
i, 21, 22. 
πόσον Tw’ ἤδη xnpaivers 
χρόνον, μόνη τρύχουσα τὴν μίαν κοίτην ; 
i. 97. 
? > , 
Kat οὖν λήσεις 
γηρᾶσα kat σεὺ TO ὥριμον τέφρη κάψει ; 
Verg. Aen. iv. 32. 
Solane perpetua maerens carpere iuuenta ἢ 
Her. i. 61. 
GAN’ ὦ τέκνον μοι, Μητρίχη, μίαν ταύτην 
ἁμαρτίην δός. 
Aen, iv. 19. 
Huic uni forsan potui succumbere culpae. 


Indeed, throughout, the scene between 
Gyllis and Metriche has a close resemblance 
to the scene between Anna and Dido: so 
close that either Vergil borrowed from 
Herodas, or Herodas reproduced Vergil. 
Her. i. 32. 
γυναῖκες ὁκόσους οὐ μὰ τὴν Aidew κούρην 
ἀστέρας ἐνεγκεῖν οὐρανὸς κεκαύχηται. 


and the same comparison of an infinite 


number to the stars perhaps recurred vi. 98. — 


Catullus ¢wice uses this same compar- 
ison 
vii. 7. Aut quam sidera multa, cum 
tacet nox, 
Furtiuos hominum uident amores. 


lxi, 203, 4, Siderumque micantium 
Subducat numerum prius. 


Her. vi. 94. 
ποδισκῶν ὧν πόθοι τε κήρωτες 
ψαύουσιν. 

Cat. xiii. 11, 12. 

Nam unguentum dabo quod meae puellae 

Donarunt Veneres Cupidinesque. 

ΟΥ 

Here again it is quite as possible that 
Herodas took a colour from the world-famed 
poems of the Roman, as that Catullus re- 
produced the Greek. 

2. The passage (iii. 24 sgq.) in which the 
name Μάρων is introduced has been thought 
—and in my opinion most naturally, not to 
say necessarily—to point to Vergil. ‘lhere 
is, at least, very little force in the selection 
of the name, either as a mythological per- 
sonage, or on other grounds. Now the name - 
Simon, which the dunce Kottalos substitutes 
for Maron, is sometimes written in MSS. for 
Sinon, e.y. in the new fragments of Apollo- 
dorus (the Mythographer) recently discov- 
ered at Jerusalem and published in the 
Rheinisches Museum for this year, p. 172. 
Substitute Sivwva then for Σίμωνα in Her, 
iii. 24 sqq. 

τριθημέρῃ Mapwva ypappariLovros 

τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῷ τὸν Μάρων᾽ ἐποίησεν 

οὗτος Σίνων᾽ ὁ χρηστὸς 
and the reason for this combination of the 
two names is at once palpable. Kottalos 
substitutes for Vergil one of Vergil’s most 
famous characters, the lying Sinon. And 
Metrotime plays on the word: Sinon, 
forsooth ; I call myself ἄνουν for not teaching 
him ὄνους βόσκειν rather than giving him a 
good education. 

Rosiyson 118, 


τὰ 
Φ 
: 


ΠῚ § 64, 
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§ 64, 31 a phylosophia pellatur )’? a philo- 
sophi (filosofi A! philosophy 1) appellatur 
ABV a philosophi talis app., sed talis del. 
1, C a philosophis appellatur ?V* philoso- 
phya (-ia appellatur || 35 dispute- 
mus—inmortalibus om. V! suppl. V2 (cf. 
posthac) || desputemus AZ" || dicamus—na- 
turis] dicaliusu (-usus (5) ignais ACPV? 
dic alio usu ignaeis J** dicamus digna (in- 
digna WM?) diis BFM, sed F m. 1 transpos. 
ex dicamus diis immortalibus digna (im- 
mort. etiam BCPV?) (dicamus digna deo 
immortali A’) || 1 quid...quid (quit A!) 7|| 
2 per mare] permanere (' et ut vid. A! || per- 
gentem / (pertinentem, ntem iz ras. 1, J’) 
|| 3 dece##re A! decedere V! || 4 comprende- 
re AP (conpreh. B! conpraeh. J/ compraeh. 
V) || sed sensuspicione ut vid. B' (sed ne su- 
spicione B?C' FV’) || Itaque] idque C || 5 queren- 
dum michi, sed c. sign. transp., C (mihi quer. 
BF?) || est et ut esse ABFM?PV et ut esse 
esse et ut esse J! || sunt C || di discere 
possim om. (dii || ὁ possum 
ΟἽ || quales CP quam qualis V *|| esse om. B! 
|| uis uideamus A'S! uis. uideamus (Uid. 
436 }ὴ || § 65, 7 deorumne] 
deorum prudentia ACF 
PV? prudentiam || s di rebus] dii rebus 
C de rebus ABF MPV! rebus V? || 9 artitione 
B! partione CV (particione P) || 11 is A his 
MP \\12 te om. M? || 13 sed nequaquam Z, sed 
in A notis tironianis in marg. add. hic dimis- 
sum, hic perruptura (de hac nota benigne me 
certiorem fecit doctissimus Schmitz Colonien- 
sis), item in B hic dimissum hic permutatum 
est, in neutro codice signo addito haec ad illa 
ipsa verba pertinere ; in F iam post adsentior 
(v. 11), quo codicis B nota prior referri potest, 
reliqua columna vacua relicta est || 14 istac 
ibit wt vid. B ista cibit P is tacebit Cista ibit 
AB?FM (sed sec. iin ras. M*) et 17} al. isthaec 
V2 in mg. sed h eras. || 15 subplicarem A || 
blandiloquenti aniobem (-tia niob. V*) pa- 
rumne AJ’ blandiloquentia in iouem (spscr. 2 
uel niobem, m del.) par. C blandiloquenti An 
iobem, corr. 1 ex iouem vel vice versa, P blan- 
diloquenti aniobe (-ia niobe) parumne BLM 
|| 17 macinari A! [{π (uult wtrogue loco A*BC- 
FMPYV *) || esse om. Z || quod] qui C1 || re A® 
|| 19 qui est, sed i est in ras. 2, C’ || 20 trans- 
uersa MPV 23 || mentem B! || mihi (michi C) 
Z \| 21 permsiem A! permi tem (?) 3! permi 
iem perneciem P (pernitiem || 22 
dabit C || 23 memores 771 (merores BCF'?- 
MPYV) || exitum AB'CPV? || exulium ΟἹ || 24 
nos C || §67, 26 media 4181} ΡῈ} || 27 pos- 
quam A || 2s iamque, i in ras, 2, ( (iamquae 


AS) || conpraendatur A (conpraeh, 231 com- 
praeh. L°P compreh, CFV) || 29 obtruncat 
AUBCFMPYV ἢ particulatim P || 31 peraque V! 
(perquae J?) || 32 disputatos C' || arcus P |j 1 
ut] et P ||2 salutatem JM || pararet C? || ὃ 68, 
9. 0} οὐ C' || qui | defuit B' quidem defuit, 
sed post. de spser. 1, F’ || 4 hune ΟἿ || 5 miscen- 
dum est ||s inlexe] A!CP inlexse BF in- 
lexae ilexe illexae V ? inlexisse A® i.e. 
illexisse Bt in mg. || 9 uerissime BCFP || 
adreus A! acreus /’!|| τὸ in re in, post. in del., 
periculum || quoinquinari AV! 
|| regiam V? || 12 comtaminari wt vid. B! || 
uc misceri] admisceri Z || 13 (ad id 
|| 14 portentos 71 portentosum || 
scaelestum 8 caeleste P (celestum (7) || 
pate (7 || 15 miisit A? || regnis stabilimem 3! 
|| 17 quem clam thyestem, οἱ δέ m t corr. 2-0, 
A (A! vid. hab. qu. dant hyestem, ¢f. V) 
quamd+m thiestem quendam _ thie- 
stem F quem quendam dant thyestem 
(quendam del.) 2} quem cleanthyestem P 
quem dant hyestem, em in ras. et praeced. e 
spscr. 2, V || depere C’ || 1s aqua ALBCF MPV 
|| in, i in ras. 2, V || coepit BF caepit ACM? 
|| $ 69, 19 esse ratione — sed multo om. B! 
suppl. B? et primum quidem vocabulum in ras. 
trium litterarum || 20 schena BF (scena C’) || 
21 maiorebus 171 || umus J"! || 24 saepe] sem- 
per Z|| omnino] animo (’ || 25 data (-am 2) ui- 
num, om. ut, (" || 26 quia] qua J’ || raro* (s 1) 
C || 27 pernitiem, ti spscr. 2, A perneciem P || 
incurre A! || 29 selertiam B! solert. B?F’ || 30 
est] sint ALBA MPV! sit A°CV? || salutaria 
PF || ὃ 70, 31 uoluptasque J/? || 32 iecireo C 
|| his est BF hiis est || is solis A’ his s. 
hii 5. hiis. s. Κλ || 33 sint 
esse MV ullis intesse A ullis interesse 
P 1 perpauco || 3 occurre BL corr. B* || 
iccirco C’ || optime C' obtime P (obtumae 4) || 
ὁ quisquamne istuc] V? quisquam iuste, m ef 
iuste ὧν ras. 3, A quisquas istuc (πιὰ 21) 
B'PV?* quisquam istue, corr. 2 ex -ic, C quis 
istuc || negata ut || est om. || τ 
dianae ira 1 dianira ? || scum ei] cui 
C || 9 iason is qui C iasonis qui Κ 53 || gladio| 
gla B! || apperuit B! || sanare, are in ras. 2, 
|| 10 potuerunt V || 12 si his P || idcireo his 
BF’ iccireo is C (is corr. 1 ew os A) || ὃ 71,14 
animo tu B! || id est] uel C || 15 quidem] quid 
est ΟἽ || τὸ rationum .}}} || 17 bona autem || 1s 
non enim ut, im ut in ras. 3,A (fuit non em 
..-) non em cui ? nonem u (vel ut?) V1 non 
ut enim C’ || 19 notius Κ᾽ || hominibus dii dedis- 
sent ΒΡ || siis BF! si hiis M suis P || 20 
tixmiditatis C ||-21 siis A siiis'C et,part. in ras., 
V? || media 415} || 22 commemora- 
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batur ALBCFMPYV (in P atur in ras. 1) corr. 
A® || hieroice (-cae 2) ἢ || § 72, 23 leuitatis ? 
|| parumne (-nae B') semper in rat. ABCP MV 
parumne in ratione semper /? || 26 obseret 271 
\|27 inefebis 1! (in synefebis ABF ΡΥ, 
in B pr. e corr. 1 ex a, in sinefebis (111 ®) || 
2s dubitet 21} amorem || 29 suaue] si auo 
C’ || 31 nec amet, amet 7” ras. 3, A nec m et 
B' necari et CV! || tui] V3 sui V2 || 
§ 78, s2 incredibilis A incredebili 27 || sen- 
tentia A || 36 quanto, to iz ras. ampl. 2, A || 
dissipis ABFM1PV? dissipas || 3 neque 
ut inde] 27 neque unde ACP neq; uitinde, 
sed ui incert., B' ne quid inde L?/ neque 
tinde 11 neque quid inde V?|| 4 commolior P 
|| 5 omnes A?8C || meos, o in ras, 2, A meus 
BV? mos J? || ὁ praestringas (?) B! (presti- 
gias CFV) || praestrixit (prestrinxit 
||7 macinae A! (machine J?) || praestricie que 
A! praestrigie quae A? praestringitaeque B! 
praestrigiaeque PV? praestriciaequae V! 
(prestigieque (7) || 5 predarum (precl. ') || 
10 caedo AV om. C || mihi (michi C’) Ζ || ὃ 74, 
12 forum spser. 1? A || sensum (1 sensu C? || 
ite praecor AC MP ite precor BFV || 13 quid 
tabul. 2B! || oecoltius A || 14 (ad se ACPV) 
| quintus Z || sosuis (1) A! || equees (i eras.) B 
transser. (transer., s corr. 1 ex c, A) 
|| l. asenus (1) δ} lalenus CP 1. aienus V || τὸ 
chirografum AV eyrograph. LPM cyrograf. 
cirograph. P || quod || nomine 
\|17 tolosani /V? || ingurtinae (-ne BF’) BCLP 
(-thine AV?!) |j 19 (peducea BOUFMV") || 
cottidiana P || sica BF-M 1 (sed M inuerso ord, 
uenena sica); sicte C (Suisse vid. sicie) || 20 
uenena Z || indie /'! || 21 consilio, om. que, 7’! 
|| 22 fide tidem alatat utile A οὐ sic ut vid., sed 
om. pr. fide, etiam V" ; tide allata (abl. 27) tu- 
telae (-le B') BRM fide mala tutele C fide 
mala at utile ?) ? || mandata A? || exemto A 
|| 23 ut uendito |! conduto AJ” || 24 lege le- 
toria ACM lege (laege laetoria || 
euerric., pr. e in ras. 3, V || 25 praetulit 5 || 
26 aquilius J/|| similatum J/ || ὃ 75, 23 semen- 
tim, post. m in ras. 2, B sementem M2PV? 
semenque Jf! || 29 malitia dederunt (' || 30 fa- 
cimus nec inras. ne V et fort. A? || 33 
caesae (caese ABV! cesae CP) accidissent 
AB'CPV caese (caesae cesae M) cecidis- 
sent || abigne AB'CPV abiegne BF} 
abiegnae 273 abienae 17 || 1 di ne ded.] ne dis- 
sent C1 (dii ne ded. C?V *) || 2 ipsis (ὐ || obpri- 
muntur BF || 3 consilii* (st) || 


| 4 uidebatur 


M || ὃ 76, 5 urgentis ΟἽ || idemtidem AB! || ὁ 
gubernatorum temp. (΄ (ad gubern. Bt add. 
nauis) || 7 et sibi quidem AC || 8 si] sed 
BFM'PV" || istam A || 9 liberius disputare 17 
|| ais om. A! dis M ?|| dedisse B2/'M || 11 fuerit 
C' || patrimonias pene trad. #! || 12 post. falli 
del. A® || potuit corr. J ? ex. posuit A || cum tn 
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ras. A® quem 271 quom V'! || faethontem AV IIT § 76. 


feth. BCF foeth. WM pheth. P || 13 ippolit. 
BFM yppolit. CV hyppolit. P || 14a om. C |! 
potestam A! || $77, τὸ hit min 21 hii tamen 
C || di in ras, (dii AIC MV *) || poeticis A 
potici (poticis iscissent) B' || perneciosa P || 
17 Ut] et Z || esset] est || cius C'|/1s is A his 
|| 19 posset B?F || accerbosae AV! ac- 
cerbos 6 B?F a cerbos et ut vid. B! acerbo 
seu (|| 20 scola BF-MPV || prossus AV! prop- 
sus 3! || uitioe*si, s fort. m. 2, V || dissessuri 
C' || 21 philosophorum—qui se om. C' || filo- 
forum A || 22 fisofis A! filosof. A? || is AB} 
his VP hiis V || ὃ 78, 23 adhis 21 (a diis A!- 
CV?) || fraudam B! || -que om. 1 (quae 
|| 24 conuertunt corr. ex -it C || dari aliam 
quam ΜΟΥ || dali hum. C? || 25 iussu C'| te- 
meratius C? (meratius A BC1FM) || 2 sumtu- 
rum AC’ || statimque periturum om. C (-quae 
per. B') || sie uestra] si curam (" || prudentia 
V* || 27 repraendenda A reprend. re- 
praehendenda B (sed den spscr. 1) et F'P || is 
A his BUMP || 2s ussuros AV! et ut vid. B || 
§ 79, 30 si est stult. || stuletia (a?) A'V || 
31 filoforum A (phylos. 175) || 33 quibus om. 
V1 add. V* || nos ΟἽ || optime CP || 1 aper- 
tissima apertissume || conficit ut C 
conficitur 171 conficit utrum |"? || 2 neclegant 
|| 5 current B' |! bonis corr. ex bonus || 
maliis 41} 1 malis sit 27} 5 omnes BFP || 
$80, ὁ sin idemus (us per compend.) nos 
bonis || 7 cum ("|| duos BLY ? || sippiones 
ΟἽ (scipiones corr. 7 ea -is 7} || s oppressit, it 
2 in vas. quinque litt., C (oppraess. A) |! 9 an- 
nibal ALF || τὸ Reguli—domestici pari- om. 
B || regiuli+ A! regiulio V!|| praeditum B27 
(preb. C) || 1 uera V! corr. || propriora 
ABFM'V"1\\ 12 innocentissimus...doctissimus 
CMPY || 13 drusus, ἃ ex οἱ corr. vid., B dru- 
sius || 15 est Q.] estque A1C?P estquae 
BO estq; || ciuitates A! ciues A* 
ciuitatis, ci corr. 2, B || 16 ο. (g. V2) mariusq; 
catulum marius qui cat. P 6. ma- 
rius catulum (" || 17 praestantissume adign. 
AlB'V? praestantissima dign. CP (prestan- 
tissuma ἃ. /’) || ὃ 81, 17 di##es A || deficiet C 
|| 1s siccommemorem AV? || 19 marixus B aruis 
C!||septimus septies || 20consul, s in ras. 
2, Bet item ut vid. A || crudelissimus AC FP 
|| 21 regnaut A1V? || at (Ὁ in ras. 3) dedit A ad- 
dedit B! addidit B°FM || 22 impedireque C 
(-riquae AV) || interficeret, pr. e 6 corr., A in- 
terfeceret V1 || 23 cruciatue*# B || suppliciog ; 
##«|portun., mediis om., B' || supplicio quae- 
que (quaeq; 17) uarius AV! supplicioque 
uarius 77 supplicioque quo uarius P || portu- 
nissimus supra) importunissimus 
inportumssumus corr. ex -mssimus V (impor- 
tunissumus B?) || 21 si] AB!PV? sed 
sic CV? || metallum A! || 25 paenis C’ (penas 
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ΠῚ § 81. BF) || uarium, ua in ras. 2, B || pandere 21} 


duodequaginta /’ || 26 dyonisius (dionys. A 
dionis. J) tyrannus annos Z, sed V ὁ. sign. 
transp. || opulentis sumei C! opulentissimae 
(-me C?) C?P (-ssume || et beatissi- 
mae P om. V! (beatissume B!) || ὃ 82, 27 mul- 
tas CP || pisistratus, si in ras. 2, B || 29 multi] 
multis BF’ || 30 plures A? || acerue ABV! 
aceruae P || anxarcum AC’ anxarchum V 
(anaxarcum J/) || 31 democritum BF || cy- 
pritiranno 3! cyprio tyranno, an in ras. 2, V 
|| 32 elete, te wt vid. in ras., A eleae, el in ras. 
2, B (elaeae || cuius} quius 33 inlaeri- 
mare / || soleo platonem 'C'P?V? soleo 1. (L.) 
platonem (platonenem .1! platononem J”!) 
ABPFMV! || *legens V || 31 res, e in ras. duar. 
litt. 3,.A || ὃ 88, 31 dyogenas L! dyogenes 2?/ 
|| 35 eyrinicus || charpalum C’ || 1 felix] BFL 
tilia AC'PV (Ve. signo corrupt. ) filica C? || te- 
stimonius A! tesmonium J! || fortuna bis ser. 
|| 3 expilauisset locris J/ || seracusas 
sir. FMP || secundissimo CP || 4 cursu (Ἵ || 
ridens, r 6 corr., B || ridens uidens uidetisne, 
uidens del. 1 ?, A ||5 sacrilegi LF || idque] at- 
que PV atqui || accutus AJ! || ὁ 
percipisset || perseruabat J || qui cum ad] 
qui quod ad A (sed ad corr. 1 ex a) 
et BCPV? || peloponensum 7 || 7 classum a- 
pulisset A ||solympii, s de/. 1, A (olimpii (JZ) 
|| s ei, i ὧν ras. 2, C || iouen AB |! onnarat Bt 
|| e manubiis is (iis V1) AP e manubiis,ema 
in ras 2 et Ὁ corr. 2 ex u, Be manibiis ΟἽ || 9 
carthaginensium (cartag. V) cartha- 
giniensum £ (sed um e corr.) et 7 cartha- 
giniensium (chartag. /cartag. V) CPV" || gelu 
P || 10 aestate, aest in ras. 2, B (estate C’) || 
grauem Z || ei qui A1(?)B'V! (ei quae C) || τι 
esse ad omne anni tempus aptum diceret] 45, 
sed aptum rursus.del., esse ad omne (omni AC 
ani** 291) anni tempus diceret MPV} 
esse aptum ad o. a. t. diceret V? || 12 aesculapi 
BFV esculapi ALM?! esculapii A®J/? asclepii 
ΟἽ esculapio C? || ebidauri 4! epidaurio C? || 
aureum ALW! || demi, i ὧν ras. 2, V || 13 fanum 
A! fani B || § 84, τ: Etiam] iam Z || auferi 
A'BV? || 15 cum] quod Z || esse BY(?)V? || uti 
corr. ex iti V || 16 bonitate eorum uellet (t del. 
1) M || uic uictoriolas A! uictoriolas, post. ὁ 
corr. 1 ex a, (' || coronasque simul. 4.11}}} 
(-que quae 5. corr. coronas quae (quem 
sim. BCFM? || 17 porrectas A! || sustinebant 
P 1s tolebat BF? || 19 praecamur (praeca- 
remur || ab is A ab his ab hiis 
V || porrigantibus B! || 21 pecunia edixisse] V* 
pecuniae dix. 21} pecunia dix. FIP || 
22 quisque a sacris ACMPYV || quidque] J/? V2 
quicque ABFV! quanque (' quaequae 27 1 qui- 
que P quodque V? || fanum referet B! ferret 
(ref. 2) fanum J || 23 impletatem A15!V? im- 
pletam impleta temeritate (sed 


in ras. 1) || iniunxit C (adiunexit A) || 24 flu- 
mine A'V'! || 25 tabescente (?) A! || atqui 
A*L?F || 2 in typanidis (timp. C) rogum 
ACPV in tyrannidis rogum BF || 1 nactus 
FMV || heditatis A? || 85, 3 adferre om. 
CU (aff. || 4 ullo A1V? qua] quasi C'||5 om- 
na A || ut enim, ut in ras. 3, A et enim Vl at 
ut enim || rationem dissignata 
ABFM facitis || s ea corr. 2 ex eo (1) A 
|| $86, » at enim, t corr. ew d et im ὧν ras. 2, 
nae neglegunt C (necl. neglig. V) || 
uiticula 2) (-las corr. 1 ex -lis 47} {τὸ ureno ΟἹ 
glando ABFV!, sed B corr. gr. || euipiam] 
C quipiam quippiam || 
ani aduert. A! aduert. P [{12 si enim BF'|| p. 
rutili (-lii JZ?) sim PV? prutilii sim, ii 
corr. ex is et sim in ras, 3, A prutili sim B'V? 
protulissem (" ||13 atqui || omnes quidem, 
add, transp. 8., CU || 14 sic, si in ras. 2, A || sege- 
tas A || olueta B! || 15 fructum 411} |} deni- 
que om. M || 17 retulit CFILP || ὃ 87, 17 iure] 
uuae Jf! ||/et uirtute, om. in, B! || 1s uirte A! 
|| addeo B? || 19 heberemus A || aucti] auti A! 
uti A? autti aueti || 20 sumus quis fortuiti 
31 |\fortuituC || 21 nihil nostrae ads., om. laudi, 
A! Jaudi n. ἢ. ads, 27 n. ads. laudi P (ad- 
sumtum A assumptum CV’) || 22 at, t in ras. 3, 
Aad BF? aut C? ut V2 inmg. || quod] quos 
A! || 23 incolumes C7 incolomis 2) || iowemque 
—appellant om. 13} || iovem quam, am in ras. 
3, A iouemque, que del. 2, V || optimum et 
maximum ACLZPV optumum et maximum 
F' || ob] ab V? |j 24 appellat iustos, pr. s 
corr. 2, A || 25 sed quot A! || saluos—Herculi 
om. B' (ef. 26 quisquam) || incolomis A? in- 
columes C’ || ὃ 88, 26 quisquam om. BF || deci- 
mam C' || nouit / || 27 inuenisset, in iv ras. 2 
et t corr., A || mussis A! || 2s immolasse WP 
(inmolauisse V’) || ille om. C! || appollini corr. 
ex oppollini A appollini« (m‘?) B apollinii 
(extr. i eras.) 17 || 29 deli B || 30 reddeam J? || 
31 quamuis, a corr. ex i, A || 32 licet del. V2 || 
33 ipsis ita (ipsi sita) Z, sed corr. A® || spe J} 
|| 1 prosperitate effecundae que (ef incert.) 
31 prosperitates secundeque L?/’ prosperitas 
sed aequae (saecundeque 2)C ||sedarguunt 
||2 ut, u spser., A || ac potestatem om. P || 
89, 5 nonunquam bonus || arripimus] 
ascribimus A*V? || 4 samothraciam V? || 5 ue- 
nisset, t iv ras. 2, B || quidem A1L2/ || amicus 
om. A! || 6 neclegere AZ! || none JV || talibus C 
|| 7 multis CPV! (A? s addere incepit sed rur- 
sus induait) || temp. ] potestatis C’ || portunum- 
que C || s nusquam] miseria C’ || naufragia, i 
spscr., (" || fecerunt] sex (?) erunt B || 9 ei] et 
C |{11eadem B! || nauim P || 12 laborantes alias 
add. transp. sign. C al. laborantes Jf alias 
naues laborantis J! || is A his BFMP hiis V1 
|| 13 creederent B (81 vid. habuisse ue hic red- 
derent) || ut] et B! ut spser, B? et ut F'|| ὃ 90, 
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is inquit domnia V || dii supra ras. ser. V* 
(dii etiam C) || ne supra ras. V*|| τὸ est culpa 
M || est at, extr. t ir ras, 2, A est aentem ad 
B || 17 ne excus. corr. ex nexcus. A nec ex- 
cus. C' || uo (uos 2) clare, vacuo spatio ante 
clare rel., C’ || 18 cii#, —m. 3, A || 19 expoetan- 
tur B! expectantur V! expectentur V’? || hae P 
\| a nepot.] P ac nep. ABC FMV || ac posteris 
BFMV? || 2 leges 41 || 22 internecioni 
BC?FPV? interiectioni C || 23 pararetur 
B?FM pateretur C’ || ob] aut BF || morte C || 
myrtili, post. i spser., A myrtoli B’F' (mirt. C’) 
|| 24 poenas .17 3 (paenis (7) || luendi J || satie- 
tas A°C'V3 (sacias B?) || supplicii sup- 
plitii A.V || ὃ 91, 25 an om. B || auttor. A! || 26 
portenta—dicuntur om. P || dicuntur] di C! 
spatio vac. rel. || 27 eni,—eras., V || hipponan- 
ctis, h spser., (hypponactis 17) || iambus, 
bus ὧν ras. 2, B iambis C' (iamb; /) || 2s uer- 
su] uolsu B! || uolneratus corr. 1 ex uuln, B 
(uuln, CPMPYV%) || 29 egisthi, sthi in ras. 2, 
aegesthi V1 (egisti YM aegisti 2) || aut 
cum, ὁ in ras., B || paridiis A! patridis V ! || 
80. causa || paene] poenae poene 
I? F 2M om. C || 31 salutem, s corr. ex 1, A om. 
ypocrate C2 (C! dignosci non potest) (ipp. 
ABFMV hypp. P) || 32 iudicio PV? || umquam 
quam BU? (unquam AC) || ab, b in ras. 2, A 
ab corr. 1 ex ap B || appolline A! (apollinae 
BF") 33 potiuspartae A! (pot. sparte Bl?) || 
lucurgo lygurgo lic. (ΠΡ || critolauus 
AV?! || 34 carthag. ABCFMV charth. P || as- 
drubal 7 || duos V ? || orae maritumae, mae in 
ras. 2, B ore maritimae C' maritumae orae Jf 
(ore maritume P) || 25 alicui PV? || deum 
Z || $92, 36 at subuen., t 5 in ras. 3, A ab 
subuen, || urbes A?C'P || 1 tales PV ? || 
2 nulla] ulla V1 || 3 contemptionem vid. 
|| 4 figi V || dicitis] additis BY addunt X || 5 
sedifisica, post. s corr. 1 ex c, A sed hic fisica 


B' sed fis. (fys. V) BPC FMV || materia ABC- III ὃ 90. 


FVK || 6 omnia spser. 1 B || sunt M || totam) 
tam J! || flexibilem, bilem in fine pag. add. 2, 
A || s hance] V? haee ABCFMPV 1K || 9 que- 
cumque 5! || moueatur (1 || 10 nescis (" || quod 
possit A? || ueclegit A || opimum V’! et, corr. ea: 
opinum, A || ὃ 98, 1 nec ciuit. 7 || 12 ne na- 
tiones, nation iz ras. 2, B non nat. ..71 || et 
sentis A1UPV et gentes A? || 14 persequi qui 
idem V? || 15 hae A? || diuidi omnia V? (diui- 
dis omnia || iccireo C || 17 uocent 
Vi || 1s mens om. ΟἽ || 19 occulpatam 
oculpatam || putabastis 271 || di- 
staent#am (i) 20 cur, r in ras. 2, C || nil P 
(nichil C’) || 21 praefecit (pref. 7) V (preticit C’) 
|| 22 de natura deorum habui erasis transp. sig- 
nis C || 23n0n uti BF || eam in ras. V2 || 24 dif- 
ficiles || ὃ 94, 25 Quae] quem 
FAM que C?F? || autem] aut 17} || 26 in eam] 
ΞΜ in aeam A? meam (7 in eram (aeram 
A) in meram J’? in istam P? |} 27 
sanctissime BC FP (-ssumae || prouiden- 
tissime (' prudentissume AW prudentissime 
(-mae || 2s dabis nobis cito dabis no- 
bis diem ! || 29 enim hic tecum P (e, michi 
t. (1) || 30 atque, t supra ras. 2, A || 31 diligen- 
tius, om. que, P (-quae 7) || urbem, em in 
ras. 2, F || 32 cincitis A!V? || deseriam edum 
(1) A! deseria medium /}! me dum quidem in 
ras min. V? || ὃ 95, 33 retargui 21. [1 34 uinci} 
umei M? || 35 inquit om. C? || 36 mitii A miti 
BF |\adionem PF! a ioue CF? || leni 171 
|| 37 discissimus {1} 1 || 1 cotae [71 et, t 
ras., A (cotte || M. Tullii (Tulli BT. 
Ciceronis (C. 27) de deorum natura liber ter- 
tius (IIT B) explicitus (explicit 217) feliciter 
(feliciter feliciter V om. M) ABMV M. T. 
Ciceronis de natura deorum liber ITT explicié 
feliciter F. Subscriptione carent P (in C 
rec. man. suppl.). 


P. ScHWENKE. 


WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF’S HERAKLES. 


Euripides Herakles, von von 
MOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF : Bd. I. Einleitung 
in die attische Tragédie (12 Mk.): Bd. 
II. Text und Commentar (10 Mk.): 
Weidmann, Berlin. 


On the 9th September 1867 Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff bade farewell to 
the Schulpforte, registering in his heart two 
vows, firstly to remain loyal to the Muses, 
and secondly to dedicate a book to his old 
school. These vows have both been kept 
and the result is the edition before us. The 


NO. XLVII. VOL. V. 


editor’s bent towards Greek Tragedy declared 
itself while he was still a schoolboy (vol. i. 
p- vii.) and was further determined on his 
entering the University by Jakob Bernays, 
who in answer to some youthful disparage- 
ment of Euripides read the beginning of the 
third chorus of the Herakles, οὐ παύσομαι 
τὰς χάριτας Μούσαις συγκαταμειγνύς (vol. ii. p. 
173, n.). The conversion of the Schlegelian 
was complete and in 1874 he published as 
his first important work the Analecta 
Euripidea, a book containing among much 
suggestive and undisciplined historical and 
K K 
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critical investigation a revised text of the 
Supplices and several bold emendations of 
the Herakles. Then followed a text of the 
Herakles in 1879 based on the first hand of 
the Laurentianus, which the editor was the 
first to decipher, and containing most of the 
emendations found in the present edition. 
The next five years produced the Antigonos 
von Carystos and the Homerische Unter- 
suchungen, neither of which was considered 
worthy of dedication to the Alma Mater. 
At last, in May 1889, the long meditated 
book appeared in the shape of the edition of 
the Herakles now under consideration. 

The first volume consists of six chapters, 
treating respectively of the life of Euripides, 
the nature of Attic Tragedy, the history of 
the Text of the Tragedians, the methods and 
aims of modern criticism, the legendary 
Herakles, and finally the Herakles of 
Euripides. The first chapter does not 
merely collect, criticise, and arrange all 
that is related of the facts of Euripides’ life, 
but also aims at portraying the intellectual 
and spiritual atmosphere in which the poet 
lived, showing what elements he assimilated 
and what he found uncongenial. The 
editor’s judgments, always pronounced with 
complete confidence, frequently challenge 
contradiction : for instance, it seems arbi- 
trary to deny the truth of the strong tra- 
dition that connects Euripides with Socrates 
merely on the ground that one was a pessi- 
mist, the other an optimist (i. p. 24). Again, 
the statement that Euripides had little 
more sympathy with natural scenery 
than Socrates, and that Nature’s exalted 
aspects find no reflection in his poetry (i. 
7) cannot pass unquestioned: the Bacchae 
may of course be an exception due to the 
influence of the poet’s sudden transportation 
to Macedonia (p. 33): but many passages in 
other plays show that the sublime, especially 
in sea and mountain scenery, had a strong 
fascination for him (e.g. Phoen. 203-38, Hel. 
1451-1505, Jon 82-120, 492-502, Hipp. 732- 
57, Tro. 794-9, 1066-70, J.A. 1036-66). 
Ejually dogmatic and equally inaccurate is 
the statement that the study of .painting 
has left no recognizable trace in Euripides’ 
poetry (vol. i. p. 20: for the facts see Dr. 
Sandys’ Bacchae, p. xiv.). 

The second chapter, which raises the 
question ‘ What is an Attic Tiagedy!’ after 
warning us against judging from any 
absolute standpoint arrived at by any 
ancient or modern philosophy of aesthetic, 
and after showing the inadequacy of Aris- 
totle’s definition, insists on the historical 
method as alone able to lead us to a satis- 


factory solution of the problem: accordingly 
we are taken throngh a thorough history of 
the origin and evolution of tragedy as re- 
gards both its external form and its subject- 
matter, with the result that we arrive at 
the following definition: ‘ Eine attische 
tragidie ist ein in sich abgeschlossenes stiick 
der heldensage, poetisch bearbeitet in erha- 
benem stile fiir die darstellung durch einen 
attischen biirgerchor und zwei bis drei 
schauspieler, und bestimmt als teil des of- 
fentlichen gottesdienstes im heiligtume des 
Dionysos aufgefiihrt zu werden’ (p. 107). 
Every word of this statement is carefully 
chosen and the importance of every clause 
copiously demonstrated, but it is on the 
intimate connection between Tragedy and 
the heroic legends that the editor most 
strongly insists. In the main his contention 
seems unanswerable: but his insistance on 
the historical method seems to have led him 
to give undue emphasis to certain points : in 
criticizing Aristotle, for instance, he shows 
quite rightly that since tragedy arose from 
the application of the lyric method to the 
epic matter it was not originally dramatic : 
but it does not therefore follow that the 
dramatic was not an essential of tragedy 
when it had attained its full development. 
The third chapter gives a broad outline 
of the history of the Text of Greek poets in 
general and tragedians in particular from 
the earliest times: although some of the 
matter may appear irrelevant we must accept 
the writer’s own statement that he at times 
finds himself constrained by an impulse 
similar to the poetic afflatus to transgress the 
limits which he may have assigned tohis work : 
we rejoice that he has failed to resist that 
impulse in this case: for a knowledge of the 
origin of our MSS. and of the characteristics 
of Alexandrine, Roman and Byzantine phi- 
lology is indispensable and at the same time 
inaccessible elsewhere in so broad, clear, and 
concise a form. Perhaps the only important 
point in this chapter to which one could 
take exception is the opening statement that 
Attic Tragedies formed the first books, 
properly so-called, known to the Greeks. 
The same almost unqualified praise may 
be given to the chapter un moderna criticism. 
Italian, French, Eaoglish, Dutch and German 
philology are rapidly reviewed, the charac- 
teristics of each are described and the 
excellences and faults noted with a sure and 
impartial hand : the paragraphs dealing with 
the English are profoundly interesting: full 
justice is done to Elmsley and Porson, while 
at the same time the defects of the English 
school are summed up in the verdict 
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that Porson only regarded and respected 
the Attic poets as masters of diction (p. 
230); the German section is naturally the 
fullest and brings out the writer’s own 
view of the ideal philologist ; the keynote 
of his position is given in the sentence (p. 
234), ‘fiir alle zeiten steht es fest, dass die 
philologic ihre pflicht gegen die hellenischen 
dichter nur dann erfiillen kann, wenn sie 
diesel be in goethischem sinne auffast’ : words 
to be written in gold above the Senate 
House at Cambridge, while Germany should 
take to heart the statement that the first 
and foremost task is to learn as much Greek 
as Elmsley and Porson knew (p. 253). The 
section which criticizes the errors of modern 
philology shows on the whole sound sense 
though its impersonal allusions to personal 
opponents give us a feeling of treading 
lightly over some still active volcano of con- 
temporary controversy. 

The fifth chapter deals with the Herakles 
legend and is the boldest, most brilliant, and 
least convincing part of the book : to undev- 
stand the legend we must take a broad view 
of the early history of Greece: the vital 
fact in that history is the immigration of 
barbarian tribes from the North who settled 
in Macedonia, Epirus, Aetolia, Elis, Boeotia 
and Thessaly, while the most important 
eventually entered the Peloponnese : this last 
tribe was the Dorian and Herakles was its 
ideal, the θεῖος ἀνήρ (p. 269). Herakles is 
not of Hellenic origin nor do the Eleans, 
Aetolians, or Macedonians own him ; emi- 
gration indeed carried his cult into Italy, 
where he rose from the position of hero of 
a barbarian tribe to that of general cham- 
pion of the Greeks (p. 275); but properly 
he was the hero only of the Thessalians, 
Boeotians, and Dorians. The different 
Herakles legends are then passed in review : 
the older are discriminated from the later ; 
the prehistoric, such as the slaying of the 
lion, from those that have a distinct reference 
to historic events, such as the subjection to 
Kurystheus, a legend invented by the 
Dorians to legitimatize their conquest of the 
Peloponnese. The kernel of the legends is 
the ‘Twelve Labours,’ which the editor 
believes to have been stereotyped in poetical 
form byan unknown writer of the eighth cen- 
tury (p. 308). Having cleared away all after- 
growths and got a firm grip of the genuine 
legend the writer gives an eloquent expo- 
sition of its meaning as summing up the 
unconscious metaphysics evolved by a whole 
people in the course of centuries. 

The last chapter discusses Euripides’ play 
itself; by the application of many tests 


internal and external, subjective and formal, 
the date of production is fixed at some- 
where between 421-415 5.0. and at the same 
time the position of the play in the evolution 
of the Euripidean tragedy is roughly de- 
termined. We then proceed to examine the 
poet’s treatment of the Herakles legend : 
it is shown that the intervention of Athena 
cannot have been Euripides’ own invention : 
his chief innovations are, the placing of the 
children’s murder at the end of Herakles’ 
career, the invention of the Lycus episode 
and the introduction of Theseus, which is 
shown to necessitate the death of Megara. 
The object of these innovations being de- 
monstrated, we are led after a detailed 
analysis of the construction of the play to 
an examination of its tendency. This part 
of the work could hardly be overpraised : 
it is shown that Amphitryon is the con- 
necting thread of the whole without being 
the centre of interest ; the effect of leaving 
the murder of the children to be performed 
off the stage is well brought out; it is 
pointed out that the introduction of Lyssa, 
a departure from the usual Euripidean 
method, had the object and effect of reducing 
the popular religion to an absurdity ; while 
nothing could be better than the remarks 
on the singularity and the excellence of the 
closing scene. The tendency of the play is to 
show that there is a higher ideal than the 
Dorian θεῖος ἀνήρ : it was because he fell short 
of this ideal that Herakles was 1uined: for 
all that the play cannot be reduced to a 
formula: Euripides had assimilated the 
Herakles legend in its entirety and this 
play gives us the effect which it had pro- 
duced on his mind. Objection may be 
taken to the as-ertion that the Herakles 
inspired the 7rachiniae as being insufficiently 
supported (p. 383): also it is unnecessary 
to assign the part of Herakles to the trita- 
gonist (p. 380): but there is probability 
in the bold conjecture that Euripides had 
Alcibiades in mind throughout the play (p. 
380): while the closing sentence cannot be 
emphasized too strongly ‘die tragédie nur in 
der verbindung mit der sage verstanden und 
gewiirdigt werden kann, ganz wie «las epos.’ 

The second volume contains the text with 
critical apparatus and a copious com- 
mentary: each scene and each chorus is 
analyzed, the analysis in each case being 
followed by notes on difficult passages : 
these notes display considerable erudition, 
true poetical feeling, and a wide knowledge 
of modern as well as ancient literature which 
stimulates the reader with felicitous com- 
parisons and contrasts. 
K Kk 2 
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The writer’s historical method is well illus- 
trated by the notes on εὐδαίμων (pp. 138-9), 
on γενναῖος (pp. 209-10, ending with the 
remark ‘die geschichte des wortstammes ist 
die des adelstandes’), on αὐθάδης (p. 265), on 
the growth of the use of prepositions ἃ pro- 
pos of πατρὸς κεκλημένος (p. 59). Subtlety 
of criticism is shown in the explanation of 
the tense in the phrase Διὸς κεραυνὸν ἠρόμην 
(1. 177), and of the voice in the line τὴν θεὸν 
ἐάσας TA σὰ περιστέλλου κακά (1. 1129) ; and 
in the notes on the effect of the Aeolic forms 
Οὔλυμπον and πεδαίρουσα in line 872, on the 
particular compound and the tmesis in the 
phrase διά μ᾽ ὀλεῖτε (1. 1052), and on the force 
of ζῶ in ζῶ σοι ταπεινός ; (1. 1413). Inter- 
esting notes are found on the Greek view of 
suicide at different times (pp. 266-7), on the 
wearing of Ἠ στέφανοι (p. 181), on the 
Cyclopean walls (pp. 227-8), on the metaphor 
στεναγμῶν νέφος (pp. 250-1), and on confused 
or partial metaphors (p. 187). But the 
editor’s power shows itself best when he 
deals with his author’s philosophical senti- 
ments, as in his note on the full significance 
of Theseus’ expression οὐ puatvers θνητὸς ὧν τὰ 
τῶν θεῶν (1. 1232) and the contrast he draws 
between Sophocles and Euripides by com- 
paring this passage with Antiy. 1042: or in 
the note on οὐδεὶς ἀλάστωρ τοῖς φίλοις ἐκ τῶν 
φιλων, where he brings out the poet’s 
superiority to the prejudices of his com- 
patriots. 

In his treatment of the text the editor 
can be accused neither of conservative nor 
of radical bias: he regards very few lines 
as being interpolated: 1]. 588-92 he asserts 
to be the only old interpolation in the play 
(p. 161): but he also makes out a good case 
against the lines 1291-3 κεκλημένῳ δὲ φωτὶ 
μακαρίῳ ποτε k.7.X. as being out of harmony 
with the whole sentiment of the speech of 
Herakles, who here regards himself as ovy- 
γενῶς δύστηνος: for the same reason ll. 
1299-1300 are expunged. Equally acceptable 
is the ejection of 1. 496, κακοὶ yap és σέ γ᾽ 
ot τέκνα κτείνουσι σά : that of 1. 1162, οὐδὲν 
κακῶσαι τοὺς ἀναιτίους θέλω, is less probable, 
and the confusion of thought in 1. 1108, 
σαφῶς γὰρ οὐδὲν οἶδα τῶν εἰωθότων, might con- 
ceivably be defended as natural in one who 
was just recovering from an attack of 
madness. 

In about six passages the order of the 
lines is changed : of these, the transposition 
of line 87, χρόνον δὲ μηκύνωμεν ὄντες ἀσθενεῖς, 
to line 89 (whereby it is assigned to Amphi- 
tryon instead of to Megara), and the altera- 
tion in the arrangement of II. 190-5, certainly 
give better sense than the old order. But 
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the arguments for placing 1. 502 after 1. 498 
are unconvincing. The arrangement of ll. 
1118-22, though perhaps better than Nauck’s, 
seems unnecessary: there is no need ἴον ἽΑιδου 


. , 9 
βάκχος and βακχεύσας to occur in consecutive 


lines; the fact that a couplet intervenes 
shows that the former phrase had struck 
Herakles, so that he naturally uses a word 
cognate to it instead of to the tamer εὖ φρονεῖς. 
Strong dramatic insight however is shown 
in the arrangenient of 1]. 1142-5 (see ἢ. on 
1143), 

Of the emendations, the most certain seem 
to be 1. 4 ἔσχον (ἔσχεν), 1. 123 λαβοῦ χερὸς 
καὶ πέπλων (χερῶν), £58 ἐτέκομεν ὑμᾶς (ἔτεκον 
μέν), 049 φθονερόν τε γῆρας (φόνιον), 194 γάιος 
ἐφάνη (γένος), 386 ἀργυρορρύτων Ἕβρου διεπέ- 
ρασεν ὄχθων (ἀργυρορρύταν Ἕβρον διεπέρασ᾽ 
ὄχθον), 131 ἐξ “Avda (ἐς ἀίδαν), 1951 ἐγκαρ- 
τερήσω βίοτον (θάνατον), 1367 ὁ φύσας καὶ 
τεκών (καὶ ὁ τεκών), 1422 δυσκόμιστ᾽ ἄχη (δυσ- 
κόμιστα γῇ). The following are especially 
bold : 250 ὅταν χάσκητε (πάσχῃ τι), 776 χρόνου 
γὰρ οὔτις ῥόπαλον εἰσορᾶν ἔτλα (οὔτις ἔτλα τὸ 
πάλιν εἰσ.), 1152 σάρκα τὴν νεᾶνιν (τὴν ἐμήν): 
but the last is the only one that is ἴῃ the 
least convincing. 

The excellent emendation of 1. 164, τραχεῖαν 
ἄλοκα τάξιν ἐμβεβὼς δορός, is claimed by 
Wecklein: Waketield’s emendation τεκόντι 
for γέροντι inl. 575 was made independently 
by W.-M. as early as 1874: in 1.1177 ἀλλ᾽ 
ἄλλο πόυ τι is preferred to Wecklein’s rou zou 
(τί που): in 149 Wecklein’s suggestion τέκοι 
κοινὸν τέκνον seems preferable to W.-M.’s 
ἐκοινώνει τέκνου ; On the other hand in 1218 
onpaivers φόβον (φόνον) is better than 
Wecklein’s suggestion φυγεῖν. In the in- 
sertion of ἰόν (423) the present editor claims 
priority over Wecklein. 

The following changes seem unsatisfactory : 
157 6 δ᾽ ἔσχε δόξαν for ὃς ἔσχε δ. (the editor 
seems to have missed the rhythin of the pas- 
sage) : 186 οὐκ ἄν σέ γ᾽ αἰνέσειε for σ᾽ ἐπαινέσειε 
(apparently on the insufficient ground that 
the pronoun cannot be elided if emphatic) : 
577 κάδει for καὶ δεῖ : 977 ὃ δ᾽ ἐξελίσσων παῖδα 
κίονος κυκλῶν (κύκλω) : 1104. οὐ δώματ᾽ for 
Πλόυτωνά τ᾽: 1161 προσβαλῶν for προσλαβὼν 
(giving no parallels for such use of fut. part. 
with αἰσχύνομαι) : 1241 τοίγαρ παρεσκευάσμεθ᾽ 
ὥστε καὶ περᾶν (κατθανξιν) ---ἰη 1877 he de- 
spaired of emending κατθανξιν, the present 
attempt, though ingeniously translated in 
the notes, is too difficult: 1414 ὁ κλεινὸς 
Ἡρακλῆς οὐκ εἶ νοσῶν (ποῦ κεῖνος dy) gives 
much weaker sense than the original text. 

It should be noted that the text is de- 
fended in 895 (οὐχὶ τᾶς Διονυσιάδος) βοτρύων 
ἐπὶ χεύμασι λώβας, writing however προσ- 
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φάγματ᾽ for πρὸς αἵματ᾽ in the previous line : 
in 938 ἐξὸν μίας μοι χειρὸς εὖ θέσθαι τάδε ; 
giving an interesting explanation of the 
genitive: while in 775, dvvacw ἄδικον ἐφέλκων, 
the editor retains ἄδικον which he had pre- 
viously agreed with Nauck in expunging : 
in 879 μανίαισιν --- χορευθέντ᾽ ἐναύλοις the adj. 
is defended by a comparison with καταυλήσω 
φόβῳ in 869. 

Only six lines are obelized: and in 1288 
κληδουχούμενοι is marked as corrupt while in 
1209 the emendation πολύ τε δάκρυον ἐκβάλ- 
λων (for πολιόν) though introduced into the 
text is admitted to be unsatisfactory. 

The orthography may be new to some 
English students in the following respects : 
the editor writes μέμφῃ, ἔρχῃ, ete., for the 
vulgar μέμφει, ἔρχει : οἰκτίρω (οἰκτείρω) : ἐκ- 
τεισαίατο (ἐκτισαίατό) : ἐκκρίμνασθε (ἐκκρήμ- 
νασθε), see n. on p. 152: γέλον (γέλων) 1. 285, 
see n.: ὃ for ὃ demonstrative: while σὲ 
when emphatic is not elided, 6... és σὲ ἀφίξο- 
μαι, see n. to 1. 218, 
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THE business-like and bald language of the 
᾿Αθηναίων ἸΤολιτεία presents, except now and 
then from the state of the text, no difticulties 
of translation. The English and foreign 
versions now before us would therefore 
hardly call for notice, if it were not for the 
interest attaching directly toa new Greek 
book and indirectly to the first translations 
of it. Both the English translators address 
themselves primarily to the general public 
rather than to scholars, and for the latter 
the chief interest consists perhaps in ob- 
serving which of the many suggestions 
made for the improvement of the text they 
have adopted and how far, when translating 
through thick and thin, they have been able 
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The following peculiarities are less de- 
fensible: in dialogue, the παράγραφος re- 
places the speaker’s initials, a vexatious re- 
trogression apparently intended, like the 
insertion of the marks denoting corre- 
spondence in the choruses, to give the reader 
an idea of the appearance of the MSS. Even 
more confusing to the English reader is the 
absence of capital letters in the German 
except before proper names: while the Ger- 
man orthography, like the Greek, is obtru- 
sively up to date. 

These however are minor matters: the 
only serious defect from an exegetical point 
of view is the absence of a translation, 
a defect which is remedied in the recent 
edition of the //ippolytus : while the editor’s 
broad treatment of his subject in the first 
volume really marks an epoch in the method 
of studying Greek Tragedy. 


N. Wepp. 


ON THE ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία. 


3, 


to extract a reasonable meaning without 
doing violence to Greek idiom. Though 
Mr. Kenyon’s book did not appear till July, 
the introduction is dated in April last. It 
is therefore hard to tell which suggestions 
he had and which he had not before him at 
the time of writing. He has however 
adopted a great many, and his translation 
is very different from what it would have 
been if he had translated his own original 
text. But the work of emendation is 
by no means over and it may safely be pre- 
dicted that any translation made in a few 
years’ time will differ almost as much again. 


Meanwhile he has had one advantage over 


Mr. Poste: by further study of the papy- 
rus he has been able to correct his own 
previous readings in several places. He 
tells us for instance that what he printed 
in ch. 16 as ὥστε δια[μπε]ρὲς ἐγεωργοῦντο is 
now found to be ὥστε διατρέφεσθαι γεωργοῦν- 
τας, and in ch. 15 τῷ ᾿Ανακείῳ becomes τῷ 
Θησείῳ. 

The translation of ch. 5 seems to be a 
fair specimen of his work. 

‘Now seeing that such was the organi- 
zation of the constitution, and that the 
many were in slavery to the few, the people 
rose against the upper class. The strife was 
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keen, and for a long time the two parties 
were face to face with one another, till at 
last, by common consent, they appointed 
Solon to be mediator and Archon, and 
committed the whole constitution to his 
hands. The immediate cause of his ap- 
pointment was his poem, which begins with 
the words :—- 


I see, and within my heart deep sadness has 
claimed its place, 

As I look on the oldest home of the ancient 
Tonian race : 


and so he continues fighting and disputing 
on behalf of each party in turn against the 
other, and finally he advises them to come 
to terms and put an end to the quarrel ex- 
isting between them. By birth and repu- 
tation Solon was one of the foremost men 
of the day, but in wealth and position he 
was of the middle class, as is manifest from 
many circumstances, and especially from 
his own evidence in these poems, where he 
exhorts the wealthy not to be grasping :— 


But ye who have store of good, who are 
sated and overflow, 

Restrain your swelling soul, and still it and 
keep it low: 

Let the heart that is great within you be 
trained a lowlier way ; 

Ye shall not have all at your will, and we 
will not for ever obey. 


Indeed, he constantly ascribes the origin 
of the conflict to the rich ; and accordingly 
at the beginning of the poem he says that 
he fears “the love of wealth and an over- 
weening mind,” evidently meaning that it 
was through these that the quarrel arose.’ 
‘Poem’ here is hardly exact enough for ἐλε- 
yeta, and αἰτίαν ἀνάπτει means perhaps rather 
‘imputes the blame’ ‘than ascribes the 
origin.’ It is surely an error to translate 
ὡς ἔκ Te τῶν ἄλλων ὁμολογεῖται ‘as is manifest 
from many circumstances,’ If the meaning 


“ were doubtful it would still be determined 


by the parallel expressions οἱ ἄλλοι συνομο- 
λογοῦσι πάντες and of τ᾽ ἄλλοι συμφωνοῦσι 
πάντες at the end of ch. 6 and beginning of 
ch. 12, in each of which places Solon’s own 
verses and the witness of other people are 
coupled together. There are some other 
places in which the meaning seems to me to 
be missed. I mention a few of them. P. 
101, 1. 2, ἐὰν δέ τινες τῶν ἀπιόντων οἰκίαν Aap- 
βάνωσιν Ἐλευσῖνι, συμπείθειν τὸν κεκτημένον 
does not mean ‘the people would help them 
to obtain the consent of the owner’; τινες 
gives the subject of συμπείθειν, a verb which 


is used in the same sense in at least two 
other passages of this treatise. In ch. 56, 
‘at the Dionysia there is a chorus for each 
tribe,’ &e., Mr. Kenyon has understood of 
the choruses what the writer says of the 
choregi, with the result of throwing the 
expense of the chorus on the tribe instead of 
the choregus. In Solon’s lines (p. 32, 1. 5) 
ἀλκὴν πάντοθεν ποιεῖσθαι cannot, I think, 
mean ‘took me strength from every side’ 
but ‘showed prowess on all sides,’ like 
Mezentius when he ‘partes cunctatur in 
omnes,’ for Solon compares himself to a 
wolf at bay, as Virgil compares Mezentius 
toa wild boar. The rendering of ἐποίησαν 
διαψημισμόν (p. 35, 1. 10) by ‘a resolution 
was passed’ seems to be doubly wrong, for 
it confuses ποιεῖν with ποιεῖσθαι and δια- 
ψημισμός with ψήφισμα. The expression 
means literally ‘caused a distinguishing 
vote to be taken,’ unless indeed we ought to 
read the middle voice. In p. 80, 1. ὃ, τῇ 
πόλει πάσῃ πατρικῶς χρωμένους Surely does not 
mean ‘that they acted in all their public 
life in a manner worthy of their ancestry’ 
but that they behaved like fathers (not to 
this or that class, but) to the whole 
state. Mr. Kenyon still takes θυρίδας in ch. 
50 to mean doors, though in a note he adds 
‘or possibly windows.’ There is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the word can be 
used as doors. It is true that Liddell and 
Scott recognize that meaning but any one 
who verifies their references for it will see 
that they are not justified. In p. 140, 1. 
11, ἔπειτα χορηγοὺς τραγῳδοῖς καθίστησι τρεῖς 
ἐξ ἁπάντων ᾿Αθηναίων τοὺς πλουσιωτάτους, 1 
have suggested , that τοὺς πλουσιωτάτους 
should be omitted as a gloss on the ground 
that this liturgy was not the most costly. 
This view is strengthened by the necessity 
Mr, Kenyon finds himself under of writing 
‘ three of the richest persons ’ instead of ‘ the 
three richest,’ for the Greek can only mean 
‘the three richest’ and, if genuine, would 
imply that the three richest were appointed 
over and over again. When Theramenes 
is said (p. 80, 1. 8) πάσας προάγειν (τὰς πολι- 
τείας), Mr. Kenyon translates this by the 
word ‘supporting,’ which, no doubt, if right, 
it would have to mean. But can the Greek 
word mean that? προάγειν πολιτείαν means 
in general what προάγειν δημοκρατίαν, ὀλιγαρ- 
χίαν, &e., would mean in particular, and this 
must be, I think, to make a democracy 
more democratic, an oligarchy more oli- 
garchical, and so on. It would be almost a 
synonym for Aristotle’s ἐπιτείνειν as opposed 
to ἀνιένα. Although the conjecture is a 
bold one, I still think that, as I have before 
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suggested, we should for προάγειν read orép- 
yew, which fits in admirably with the con- 
text. In ch, 24 ‘600 jurymen’ is only a 
misprint for ‘6000 jurymen’; but M. 
Gennadius’ conjecture of ὁπλῖται for δικασταί 
seems for more reasons than one extremely 
probable, and it may perhaps go along with 
my own conjecture of ὁπλιτῶν in p. 150, 1. 
2, where Mr. Kenyon prints δ ημο[τῶν and 
where the MS. may by the same error really 
have had δικαστῶν. In the last mentioned 
place Mr. Kenyon writes ‘the citizens’ : 
does he think δημοτῶν can mean that, or is 
he suggesting πολιτῶν! This however is 
hardly the occasion to raise questions about 
readings, and I will only remark on that 
matter that, though Mr. Kenyon usually 
states in a note where he is translating some- 
thing different from the text of his second 
edition, he sometimes omits to do so. For 
instance, he appears to adopt the suggestion 
of συμφοράν for διαφοράν in p. 80, 1. 14, and 
that of ἐγκάουσι for ἀνάγουσι in p. 122, 1. 20, 
but there is nothing to show his readers that 
he is not translating his own printed text. 


Mr. Poste’s rendering of ch. 5 will also 
give a fair idea of his work in comparison 
with Mr. Kenyon’s. 

‘The narrowness of the constitution and 
the oppression of the many by the few 
ended in an outbreak of war between the 
nobles and commons. As the disruption 
proved persistent, after they had been long 
divided into hostile camps, they concurred 
in a joint election of Solon to act as mediator 
and dictator and _ reconstructor  pleni- 
potentiary of the state, a work for which he 
had shown some fitness in the elegiac poem 
which begins “my eyes are opened, and I 
see with anguish the plight of this old 
Jonian land,” in which poem he endeavours 
to calm their resentments, champions each 
party in turn against the other, appeals to 
the reason of both, and finally urges them 
to join in uprooting the causes of dissension. 
Though illustrious by birth and ancestry, 
in fortune and occupation Solon belonged 
to the middle class according to all authori- 
ties and his own testimony in the verses 
where he tells the wealthy not to be over- 
grasping—* Still, ye great, the mighty 
pantings within your bosom. Feed not 
so high the over-dieted and riotous steed, 
your overweening spirit: for neither my 
compeers ΠΟ the humblest ranks will 
tolerate the present yoke.” He continually 
throws the blame of the schism on the rich, 
fearing, as he says in the beginning of the 
poem, their greed and pride as the sources 


of the hatred that ranged class against 
class.’ 

It may be doubted whether ‘ancestry 
and ‘occupations’ are good words for δόξῃ 
and πράγμασιν, and whether Solon had any 
notion of a steed and its pantings in his 
mind, nor does he say anything about up- 
rooting causes. The concluding words are 
so translated (or punctuated) as to make os 
διὰ ταῦτα τῆς ἔχθρας ἐνεστώσης a sort of quo- 
tation from Solon, which they are not. In 
the last line of Solon Mr. Poste is presum- 
ably translating some new reading which is 
unknown tome. ‘He endeavours to calm 
their resentments’ no doubt represents his 
own conjecture of ἐπράυνεν for the corrupt 
ἐπήλαυνεν ; but, though ἐπράυνεν is one of the 
first words that would occur here to the 
emender, it can hardly be right. In the first 
place we want a present tense, not an im- 
perfect, to go with the present tenses fol- 
lowing. In the second the word would be 
out of place in this part of the sentence. 
Solon is described as adopting first a com- 
bative and afterwards a conciliatory at- 
titude. It is not at first that he παραινεῖ 
καταπαύειν τὴν ἐνεστῶσαν φιλονικών, but only 
μετὰ ταῦτα. 

In the sketch of the Draconian consti- 
tution Mr. Poste adopts an ingenious but 
not, I think, a legitimate way of escaping 
from a difficulty, when he translates ἀπεδέ- 
Soro ἡ πολιτεία τοῖς ὅπλα παρεχομένοις ‘ SOVE- 
reign power was already wielded by the 
class of persons capable of providing its 
(their?) own equipment in war,’ and adds 
in a note ‘ this agrees with the statement of 
Aristotle, Pol. ii. 12, that Drakon made no 
change in the constitution. The revolution 
had already taken place. Drakon’s task 
was to adjust the laws to the changed 
centre of political power.’ But the plu- 
perfect is used here, not because the change 
had taken place before Draco, but because 
he had made the change before the system 
here described in some detail got into work- 
ing order. The imperfects that follow de- 
pict its working, not its first establishment. 
At the time when they ypotvro κιτιλ. Draco 
had given power to the ὅπλα παρεχύμενοι. 
In some other places Mr. Poste’s renderings 
seems to me still more indefensible. Such 
are ‘dispassionate judges’ for oi μη παρέρ- 
yous ἀποφαινόμενοι (p. 80, 1. 6): ‘rule by con- 
sent of the governed’ for τῶν ἀρχομένων 
ἥττων ἀρχή (p. 96,1. 6): ‘within the pre- 
cinets of the metropolis’ for ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς (p. 
125, 1. 0). κανηφορεῖν (p. 47, 1. 5) ought not 
to be translated ‘carry the sacred basket,’ 
as though there was only one. ‘ A beautiful 
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woman named Phue’ omits the μεγάλη, which 
is as essential as the καλή in the account of 
Athena's representative (p. 40, 1.5). ‘The 
corrupt practices of modern law courts’ does 
not at all express τὰ νῦν γινόμενα in p. 27, 1. 
4, which only means the great power of the 
courts, not their corruption. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Poste’s 
translation of the Posterior Analytics will 
be prepared to find his English at some dis- 
tance from the Greek. In the translation 
before us this is noticeable in the modern 
and not unfrequeutly stilted language which 
he employs. Solon is ‘interviewed’: men 
become ‘ millionaires’ : Cleon makes speeches 
‘in the garb of a working-man’ (διαζωσά- 
μενος ov διεζωσμένος) ; οὐκ ἂν κατέσχε δῆμον 
is ‘he would have dissolved society’: τῆς 
πολιτείας μεταδιδόναι is ‘to give them a share 
in shaping the destinies of the nation’: 
παραστρατηγηθῆναι is to be ‘ made the unwit- 
ting accomplice of a fraudulent scheme,’ 
and we have already seen that ὁδοί are ‘ the 
precincts of the metropolis.’ ἀριστίνδην is 
more than adequately translated by ‘in 
accordance with the qualifications charac- 
teristic of an aristocratic constitution’ : 
something simpler would do. The following 
sentence offends in another way and _ re- 
quires the hand of the emender as much as 
any passage in the original Greek : ‘ what 
is the likelihood that a man, so just and so 
superior to personal interests that, when he 
might by bribing the support of either fac- 
tion have continued (1) tyrant, he dared to 
offend them both, preferring to personal ag- 
grandisement tne glory of saving the state, 
it is credible that such a man should be 
tempted to cover himself with dishonour for 
a paltry pecuniary gain ?’ Another question- 
able practice is the habit of introducing ex- 
planatory matter-into the text instead of 
putting it, if at all, into notes. κύρβεις, for 
instance, is translated ‘ three-faced pyramids 
revolving on pivots”: Mapwveia is ‘ Maroneia 
or Laurion’ : κομίσασθαι τὰ χρήματα is ‘call 
in the capital and dispose of it at their 
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pleasure.’ ‘Geraestus’ becomes ‘ Geraistos, 
the south point of Euboia,’ and ‘Scyllaeum ἡ 
appears as ‘Skullaion, the east point of 
Argolis.’ Into ch. 43 about eight lines of 
astronomical matter are interpolated, of 
which there is not a word in the original 
text. 

By way of comparing the two books, it 
may be said shortly that Mr. Kenyon keeps 
closer to the words of the Greek and will 
give perhaps a better idea of the style of 
the original, while Mr. Poste strays further 
from it and perhaps gains less often than he 
loses: that Mr. Poste avails himself more 
freely of emendations or has brought his 
work more thoroughly up to date, while Mr. 
Kenyon can tell us with authority the last 
readings of the MS.: that Mr. Kenyon 
states what readings he is translating while 
Mr. Poste does not: and that Mr, Kenyon 
furnishes in a well-written introduction and 
in numerous notes an amount of explanation 
and comment much greater than is supplied 
by Mr. Poste’s few notes and the explana- 
tions introduced without notice into his 
text. 

The German translation referred to above 
appeared very speedily after the publication 
of the papyrus and, though the translators 
used considerable freedom in dealing with 
the Greek and in some places would ap- 
pear to have anticipated conjectures since 
made, it represents a text now so discredited 
that it must be rewritten before it calls for 
particular notice. For the time at which it 
was published it appears to be accurately 
and skilfully done. ‘The value to foreigners 
of the Italian translation, which also seems 
to be accurate, consists chiefly in the greatly 
improved Greek text which accompanies it, 
embodying a large number of English and 
foreign emendations, and furnishing us with 
something far better than the Museum’s 
second edition, But the Dutch and German 
editions that have since appeared render 
this text of comparatively little use. 

H. Ricnarps, 


VOL. L. PART I. 


Aw English series of publications analogous 
to Texte und Untersuchungen is very welcome, 
and this first instalment augurs well for its 
quality. It gives English students full 
opportunity of judging for themselves of 
the value of the document which was pub- 
lished in 1878 (S. Avristidis, philosophi atheni- 
ensis, Sermones duo, St. Lazare) by the 
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Armenians of the Lazarist monastery at 
Venice, as an Armenian translation of the 
first part of the Apology of Aristides. In 
his Kglise Chrétienne, p. vi., Renan confi- 
dently denied the authenticity of this inter- 
esting fragment. But there seems to be 
little doubt that he has been too hasty ; and 
it remains to be seen whether he will retract 
or modify the opinion which he expressed in 
1879. The present volume gives us a great 
deal more, viz. a Syriac translation of 
nearly the whole of the Apology, which was 
discovered by the editor in the convent of 
S. Catharine on Mt. Sinai in 1889, Till 
1878 we knew little more of Aristides than 
the very meagre notices of him in the 
Ecclesiastical History and Chronicon of 
Eusebius, who tells us that Aristides ad- 
dressed a defence of the faith to Hadrian, 
and that this defence had been ‘ preserved 
by many people down to the present day’; 
which scarcely implies that Eusebius himself 
had readit. At any rate he does not quote it: 
and it appears that he was mistaken in sup- 
posing that it was addressed to Hadrian. In 
the translation of what seem to be the 
opening words of the original we read 
...'Caesar Titus Hadrianus Antoninus, 
Worshipful and Clement, from Marcianus 
Aristides, philosopher of Athens,—words 
which clearly indicate Antoninus Pius, the 
successor of Hadrian, who bears the name 
Hadrian by adoption. Either Eusebius or his 
informant has read the title carelessly, and 
scores of writers since his day have copied his 
statement. This independence in reference 
to Eusebius, the addition of the name 
Marcianus to Aristides, and the extreme 
simplicity of the Apology itself, are all in 
favour of the genuineness of the document. 
Another characteristic which is in favour of 
its antiquity is its friendliness towards 
Judaism: and yet, in spite of this friendliness, 
in the traces of a primitive creed which are 
found in it occurs the clause ‘ He was pierced 
by the Jews,’ without the words which became 
common afterwards ‘under Pontius Pilate.’ 
The editor is right in comparing with this 
clause the words of 8. Peter in Acts ii. 36, 
‘Whom ye crucified,’ but not those of S. 
James in his Epistle, v. 6, where ‘ye have 
killed the righteous one’ is probably a 
general statement and has no direct reference 
to the death of Christ (comp. Wisd. ii. 10-20). 
But the words of 8. Peter in Acts iii. 14, 15, 
and of 8, Stephen in Acts vii. 52, might be 
added as parallel. 

The nucleus of ‘a creed which is found in 
the Apology runs thus: ‘ He was pierced by 
the Jews ; He died and was buried ; After 


three days he rose again, and ascended into 
heaven,’ It is probable that other doctrinal 
statements which occur in the appeal are 
disjecta membra of the same symbol; viz. 
that God is the Maker of heaven and earth, 
and that Jesus Christ is to come to judge ; 
perhaps also that He was born of the Virgin 
Mary. 

There is some reason for believing that 
Celsus had read the Apology of Aristides, 
and that some of his criticisms, as quoted by 
Origen, were directed against it, or at least 
suggested by it. The argument is a cumu- 
lative one, and (with one exception) none 
of the items taken singly amount to very 
much. The exception is this. Aristides 
‘expresses the remarkable opinion that the 
Jewish ritual is rather an adoration of angels 
than a worship of God. The expression is 
the more remarkable because Aristides 
affects to reason throughout as the philo- 
sopher rather than the Christian, and he for- 
gets himself and introduces the angels 
without even an explanation to the emperor, 
as to what beings are intended. What shall 
we say then when we find Celsus affirming 
that the Jews worship angels? And Origen 
is so puzzled as to ask ‘“ where in the world did 
Celsus find in the Mosaic writings instruc- 
tion in the worship of angels ” (C’. Cels. i. 26). 
It is certainly curious that we find the miss- 
ing link supplied by the Apology of 
Aristides.’ 

When the Armenian translation is com- 
pared with the Syriac in that portion which 
is common to both, it is seen that on the 
whole the latter is much the more faithful 
rendering. There are exceptions, but as a 
rule it is the Armenian translator who takes 
liberties in both directions, sometimes inter- 
polating and sometimes condensing. [ is he 
who speaks of Christ’s Mother as the Theo- 
tokos, an expression which Renan pronoun- 
ced to be among the things which were fatal 
to the authenticity of the document. In the 
Syriac there is no such expression, and we 
may be confident that it was not found in 
the Greek original. 

In the Appendix Mr. Robinson shows 
that we have a third authority for deter- 
mining the contents of the Apology of 
Aristides. This is contained in the Greek 
text of the famous romance of ‘ Barlaam and 
Josaphat,’ which is printed in Migne’s 
edition of John of Damascus, but which, 
although connected with his name since the 
eleventh century, is of much earlier origin, 
and is an adaptation of the Indian legend 
of Buddha. In the story, Josaphat, the son 
of an Eastern King, is converted to Chris- 
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tianity in spite of his father’s precautions, 
who had been warned by astrologers at the 
child’s birth that he would become a Chris- 
tian. The father is distressed and enraged ; 
but Barlaam, who had converted Josaphat, 
has disappeared. The following schemeisthen 
laid to reconvert the prince. Nachor, an 
old man who resembles Barlaam, is put up 
to defend Christianity in open discussion and 
is to allow himself to be easily refuted, so 
that the prince may see how worthless a re- 
ligion he has adopted. But Nachor is made 
to bless where he had intended to curse, and 
delivers such a speech that he himself and 
the king and the people become Christians. 
The speech which he delivers is the Apology of 
Aristides, with just such modifications as are 
necessary to make it fit the surroundings. 
So that here we seem to have the Greek 
original, with comparatively slight altera- 
tion ; and as it is a good deal shorter than 
the Syriac, there is reason for believing that 
the latter has been freely interpolated. 
Those parts of the Apology which would not 
suit the story would of course be omitted ; 
but that fact will not account for all the 
differences. 

In marked contrast to the writings of 
Justin Martyr, the Apology of Aristides con- 
tains very few references to canonical books, 
although there are passages which are col- 
oured by N.T. language, especially from the 
Epistle to the Romans. Butsome of these 
references may have been inserted by the 
author of ‘ Barlaam and Josaphat,’ for they 
are either less clear in the Syriac or do not 
appear there at all. Beyond implying a 
written narrative of Christ’s life the Apology 
throws no light upon the Canon, This also 
is in favour of its authenticity and early 
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date. Aristides in arguing as a philosopher 
would not be likely to make much use of 
Christian writings, and in his time many of 
the canonical books were not widely diff- 
used, 

Mr. Robinson is specially to be congratu- 
lated on his identification of Nachor’s speech 
in ‘ Barlaam and Josaphat’ with the much 
desired Greek text of the Apology of 
Aristides. It has been open to any scholar 
to make this important discovery ever since 
Boissonade published the Greek text of the 
romance in vol. iv. of his Anecdota in Paris, 
1832; but the glory has been reserved for 
Cambridge and Mr. Robinson. Boissonade 
made very inadequate use of the materials 
which lay ready to his hand, confining 
himself to four, or indeed mainly two, out 
of seventeen MSS. which are in the Library 
at Paris: and there are others elsewhere, 
amounting to about sixty in all, which 
Zotenberg has catalogued. Boissonade’s 
faulty text has been reprinted (with fresh 
blunders) in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, tom. 
96, in the third vol. of John of Damascus. 
Mr. Robinson has now given us a newly 
edited text, with a large number of variants 
from MSS. which he has collated. As he 
points out, nothing has been attempted as 
yet in the way of a genealogical classification 
of the materials: but whoever undertakes 
that laborious work will be largely indebted 
to the present editor for his pioneering. 

It is little exaggeration to say that the 
first volume of ‘Texts and Studies’ deserves 
to rank with the Didache and Diatessaron 
as among the most important of the many 
precious recoveries which have been made 
during the present’ century. 

A. PLUMMER, 


DYER’S STUDIES OF THE GODS IN GREECE. 


Studies of the Gods in Greece, at certain 
Sanctuaries recently excavated. By Louis 
Dyer, B.A. Oxon, late Assistant Professor 
at Harvard University. Macmillan & Co. 
8s. 6d. net. 


How did the average Greek citizen think of 
his relation to the gods, and what fruit had 
his religion in his daily life? There is no- 
thing more difficult, even for mature students 
of Greek thought, than the attempt to 
answer such questions as these. Young 
scholars who have completed their course at 
the university may well feel wholly at a 


loss when confronted with them. And no 
wonder. The religion of the Romans, in 
spite of all its obscurities, presents no such 
difficulties ; however deeply overlaid by im- 
portations from without, it was in the main 
the religion of a single community, and of 
a people gifted neither with fancy nor 
speculative power, who moreover at an early 
period allowed it to come under the control 
of a powerful political priesthood. But 
the religion of the Greeks is like the hal- 
cyon’s plumage, always chenging hue in vary- 
ing lights; we cannot now reduce it to a 
system, simply because it never was system- 
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atized by a priesthood like that of Rome. 
It varied over the whole of Hellas, and dif- 
ferent forms of it confront us even within 
the walls of a single πόλις. And such 
material as we have to work on is extremely 
difficult to deal with. Records of worship 
in inscriptions are indeed increasing in num- 
ber, but they are still few and fragmentary ; 
literary allusions are often obscure ; the 
mythological key is exceedingly diflicult to 
fit into the lock. 

It is true enough that in standard works 
like those of Schémann, Hermann, Lobeck, 
Preller, and Maury, a vast amount of 
material has been brought together, and in 
Roscher’s Mythological Lexicon this material 
is now being sifted and made more easily 
accessible, and also largely increased by the 
results of more recent discoveries. But 
uone of these works have ever been trans- 
lated into English. Parts both of Hermann 
and Schémann have appeared in an English 
form, but not those which deal with religion. 
And though our younger scholars very 
quickly acquire a working knowledge of 
German, when once they are free from the 
trammels of examination, it must be con- 
fessed, on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
we are sorely in need of a really good book 
on this subject in our own tongue. We 
have valuable fragments, but nothing com- 
prehensive. Sir Charles Newton, Professor 
Jebb, Mr. Pater, and several others, have 
contributed, and recently Miss Harrison has 
produced a volume of real importance. 
Scattered up and down Professor Freeman’s 
new Listory of Sicily are many useful facts 
and suggestions bearing on the religious ideas 
of the Sicilian Greeks. It is possible, and 
most earnestly to be hoped, that a collection 
of representative religious inscriptions may 
appear ere long, compiled by the one English 
scholar most amply qualified to edit it. But 
as yet there is no comprehensive attempt to 
bring the Greek religion before us as a 
whole ; and we may welcome all the more 
kindly any scholarly and sympathetic essay 
towards a better understanding of any one 
side of it. 

The book under review is just such an 
essay, or series of essays. It is scholarly, 
because its author has Greek literature at 
his fingers’ ends, and knows how to go to 
work .upon it; and it is sympathetic, 
because he knows and loves both Greece and 
the Greeks. We may get the scholarship at 
home, but it may be doubted whether we 
can get the sympathy without something 
more than a hurried journey toGreece. Mr. 
Dyer was a student of the American School 


at Athens, and it is impossible to read his 
book without feeling the immense advantages 
which these Schools offer to scholars, by 
bringing them into contact with their fellow- 
workers of other nationalities, as well as by 
giving them the chance of making themselves 
αὖ home in the country whose history or 
thought they are studying. Such a book as 
Mr. Dyer’s could not possibly have been 
written without a prolonged residence in 
Greece: and though it is not a product of 
the British School, we may venture to think 
that it will help to convince the British 
public that there is really something in the 
movement which that ill-supported insti- 
tution represents in this country. 

The book consists of eight lectures given 
in the United States after Mr. Dyer’s return 
from Greece. These are addressed to 
students rather than to professors, and mat- 
ters of research are wisely relegated to ap- 
pendices, or are simply hinted at in sugges- 
tive notes, The general object of the lecturer 
is to inspire sympathy with one particular 
aspect of Greek religion, by carrying the 
reader to certain famous sites which have 
recently been the scenes of excavation. As 
Professor Freeman has lately made us feel 
at home in the Greek sites of Sicily, so 
Mr. Dyer takes us to Icaria, to Eleusis, to 
Delphi, Epidaurus, and Delos, and compels us 
to share the enthusiasm which he drew from 
the scenery and the classical remains which 
excayators have brought to light. His en- 
thusiasm is genuine and delightful, and the 
language in which he expresses it is full of 
a certain honest fervour, which, in spite of 
an occasional tendency to be rhetorical, 
seems exactly to answer its purpose of rous- 
ing interest and sympathy. It is clear that 
Mr. Dyer’s mind is naturally rather poetical 
than critical; it may even be said that his 
feeling occasionally gets a little the better 
of his reasoning. But it is exactly feeling 
that we want just now, in an age when we 
are almost overwhelmed with critical detail 
in every department of antiquity. It is a 
real pleasure to put the critical spirit clean 
away for once, and to drink full draughts of 
exhilarating Greek air from each successive 
chapter of this book. 

The aspect of Greek religion to which 
Mr. Dyer has almost entirely confined himself 
is one about which most of us have a 
very scanty knowledge. The ideas of 
immortality, of the mystery of suffering, 
of holiness, of purification in a spiritual 
as well as in a_ ritualistic sense, of 
comfort in trouble—bodily and mental— 
coming from a divine source, are all il- 
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lustrated in the worship of the deities 
whom he selects for study. The reader is 
made sensible of the force of a certain 
under-current of Greek religious feeling, 
which had its source partly in a primitive 
nature-worship, partly in the later feeling of 
kinship or unity with nature. This force was 
one acting rather on the people than on the 
aristocracy, and it therefore does not make 
itself felt either in literature or politics until 
comparatively late, There is little trace of 
itin Homer. The fierce Homeric deities, of 
whom Mr. Gladstone complains that they 
were all behind Eumaeus in goodness, were 
not those who really ruled the hearts of the 
mass of Greek ‘folk.’ ‘The quality of 
Greek deities,’ says Mr. Dyer, ‘was that of 
mercy’ ; and in order to understand this we 
must leave Homer, and see what can be 
learnt from Demeter and Dionysus, Apollo 
and his son (or double) Aesculapius, and 
even Aphrodite herself, at the shrines where 
they ministered some strange and un- 
fathomable comfort, not only to the rich 
and noble, but to all who sought their help. 

This leading idea, that the Greeks con- 
ceived of their gods as merciful, and as a 
consequence that they had a religion not so 
far removed from our own as we are apt to 
fancy it, is enunciated in the introductory 
lecture and worked out in the others. The 
reader should therefore, when he has finished 
the book, go back to the first chapter, and 
consider whether the illustrations have con- 
firmed the thesis. He will probably come 
to the conclusion that they have done so in 
great measure, and that the most famous 
shrines in Greece were seats of something 
approaching to pure and undefiled religion ; 
and he may also conclude that relics of 
savage custom, such as Mr. Lang delights to 
discover in Greece, had no more really to do 
with the religious ideas of the jiater Greek, 
than the survivals of Paganism in the 
Roman Catholic Church have to do with the 
Christianity it represents. 

Mr. Dyer naturally starts with the Eleu- 
sinian deities. With Demeter he has a 
comparatively easy task. He wishes to show 
that she was a tender, loving, homely deity, 
the friend of all women who have had sor- 
row like her own; he therefore puts Homer 
aside, analyses the Homeric hymn (after 
Wegener), and passes thence to the Cnidian 
statues discovered by Sir C. Newton. The 
exposition of the hymn is perhaps a little 
wanting in clearness, for Mr. Dyer’s power 
clearly does not lie so much in, treating 
mythological difficulties, as in enforcing his 
own impressions. But the value of the 


chapter lies in the lessons drawn from the 
statues. Here, as throughout the book, the 
power of the Greek to purify and ennoble 
rude ideas is brought out with skill, and 
with that touch of imagination which il- 
lumines the whole book. The scientific 
eritic may possibly deride ; but if we are to 
learn anything from archaeology about the 
Greeks as human beings, we must have 
teachers of imagination as well as know- 
ledge. This lecture, taken in this light, is 
a most useful commentary on the article in 
Roscher’s Lexicon. 

Before we pay a visit to the most famous 
site of Demeter’s worship we are taken to 
Icaria, the earliest scene of the cult of 
Dionysus in Attica, which has been investi- 
gated by the American School. Mr. Dyer 
does not tell us much of what was found 
there (though he has placed the beautiful 
ivy-wreath on the cover of his book), but he 
draws inspiration from the scene. We 
follow Dionysus from Thrace to Icaria, and 
from Icaria to Eleusis, and mark how he 
undergoes ‘a triple probation,’ never indeed 
losing his wildest traits altogether, yet 
gradually becoming changed under the 
magic influence of the Greek into the ‘ god- 
head of the widest and best worship known 
to the best spirits in the best days of the 
best community in Hellas.’ Naturally 
enough the details of this transformation 
are as baffling to Mr. Dyer as to every one 
else. Dionysus would not explain himself 
to the Greek, much less can he be explained 
by the modern. The Thracian god of the 
nether-world, where alone existence is real, 
becomes the god of all real things (p. 96), 1.6. 
wine, water, fire, and flashing gold ; and so 
he passes to Greece as a fluid deity of many 
sides, such as rhythmic motion, poetry, pro- 
phecy, and inspiration. But when Mr. Dyer 
thus tries to trace a single current in the 
growth of this bewildering god, he does so 
with an obvious feeling that he is trying to 
solve the insoluble. But he so far becomes 
possessed of the god, that he contrives in 
his very struggles to impress us with some 
real sense of his extraordinary nature. And 
this impression he fixes by an elaborate 
and most instructive analysis of the Bacchae 
of Euripides, at the end of his fourth lec- 
ture; not forgetting his main thesis, but 
showing how amid all the wild frenzy of 
the Bacchic worship, there is still an element 
of mercy and humanity in the god, and how 
it was even possible for a Christian poet 
(Nonnus) to find in his worship a fore- 
shadowing of ‘the mysteries of faithful 
sorrowing.’ 
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While still upon the cult of Dionysus, 
Mr. Dyer incidentally touches on a point of 
great historical interest. In a useful note 
(p. 125) he has put together the heads of 
evidence for the connexion of Pisistratus 
with the organized Bacchic worship at 
Athens, improving on a paper by Otto 
Ribbeck, which appeared as far back as 1869. 
Pisistratus had a special connexion with the 
hill-men of Attica, among whom the wor- 
ship of Didnysus first took root ; if therefore 
it can be shown that the organization of the 
Dionysiac festivals was his work, we may 
look on it as a victory of the religion of the 
people over that of the aristocratic clan. The 
point needs more ample working out than 
Mr. Dyer had space for ; the religious his- 
tory of Attica in the sixth century, when 
the Demos, aided by the τύραννος, was 
gradually breaking down the exclusiveness 
of the old gentile associations, has never 
been adequately investigated. Even the 
genius of De Coulanges has missed the point 
here. One thing at least seems certain— 
that the century in which Epimenides, 
Solon, and Pisistratus worked for Athens, 
saw some re-construction of the religious 
system; and as in Greece religious and 
political development everywhere go hand 
in hand, we need not be surprised to find that 
this change consisted of the admission into 
the state calendar of popular worships of an 
individualistic type, as distinguished from 
the strictly local worships which were the 
property of aristocratic families. An 
obvious parallel may be found at Rome in 
the development of plebeian worships in the 
third and fourth centuries. 

Mr. Dyer’s last three lectures are perhaps 
hardly so interesting as the earlier ones ; 
they deal with three distinct deities and 
sites, instead of with a group of deities 
eventually brought together at a single site 
(Eleusis), and especially in the last, on 
Apollo and Delos, we finish the chapter with 
a great desire for more on the same subject. 
We may hope that more will ere long be 
given us; for Mr. Dyer manifestly has the 
power of making us understand what are 
really the fruits of work such as that of 
M. Homolle at Delphi and Delos. Even as 
they stand, these chapters are of real 
educational value, so greatly do we need 
some one to tell our young scholars what 
archaeologists are really doing. And in 
each of them Mr. Dyer continues to enforce 


his main thesis, that the religion of the 
Greeks was real, and that their gods were 
merciful. In that on Aesculapius, which 
takes us for a too brief visit to the health- 
giving site above Epidaurus, he endeavours 
to show that religion and the science of 
medicine worked hand in hand. In that 
on Aphrodite, the epithet Sosandra is 
insisted on, as representing a beneficent 
aspect of the goddess which has not been 
sufliciently noticed. This last indeed seems 
to us the weakest of all the lectures, for the 
author is of course embarrassed about the 
vexed question of the origin of the goddess, 
and we are glad when he returns at the end 
to show how the Eastern conception of her, 
be it Phenician or Hittite, became purified 
and ennobled in the mind of the wonderful 
Greek. This chapter is followed by three 
appendices, the third at least of which shows 
that Mr. Dyer can undertake a difficult 
piece of research with success, and can bring 
to bear on it a vast amount of reading both 
ancient and modern. 

We conclude with a single note on the 
view of Greek religion which the book en- 
forces. Mr. Dyer earnestly entreats us in his 
first chapter to banish from our minds all 
modern religious ideas, if we would under- 
stand those of the Greeks. Truly the advice 
is good, for how, for example, can we other- 
wise ever hope to reconcile the Dionysus of 
the Mysteries with the Dionysus whom 
Aristophanes’ audience delighted to see 
made an object of sublime ridicule? Yet 
one may ask how far Mr. Dyer’s own views 
of the ‘ piety’ of the Greeks (the word is his 
own) are not reflections from our modern 
sunlight. We can only see in the light 
which is given us. But if the attempt to 
rid ourselves of modern notions is a hopeless 
one, it is at least consoling to reflect that there 
is a certain unity in the history of religion, 
as in all other history ; and that the Greeks 
sought at least, at certain times and places, to 
get from their religion something not far 
removed from that comfort and consolation 
which we expect from ours. Seekers they 
were essentially, as Adolf Holm so truly 
says in the preface to his History of Greece ; 
and as St. Paul himself recognized this fact 
at Athens, we perhaps need not too hastily 
conclude that their world of religious 
thought was wholly different from our own. 


‘W. Warner Fow er. 
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KEIL’S EDITION OF VARRO'S RES RUSTICAL. 


M. Porci Catonis De Agri Cultura Liber. 
M. Terenti Varronis Rerum lusticarum 
Libri Tres, ex recensione Henrict 
Vol. IL. Fase. ii. Commentarius in Varronis 
Rerum Rusticarum Libros Tres. Leipzig. 


Teubner: 1891. 8 Mk. 


Tuts volume completes the edition of 
Varro’s Res Rusticae, the first instalment of 
which was the text published by Keil in 
1884. We have now before us the com- 
mentary, in which the readings adopted in 
the text are justified, and a number of ob- 
servations added on Varronian usage. The 
commentary on Cato is as yet unpublished. 

It is well known to scholars that there is 
now no ancient manuscript of the Les 
Rusticae in existence, but that one now lost 
(the Florentine) was used by Victorius 
and Politian.  Politian left notes of its 
readings in his copy of the editio princeps 
(1472), and Victorius based upon it his edi- 
tion published at Lyon in 1541. All the 
surviving manuscripts of the Les Rusticae 
are copies of the lost Florentine; and an 
editor’s first business is therefore to ascer- 
tain as far as possible, by an examination of 
Politian’s notes and of the fifteenth century 
MSS., the readings of the lost original. 

All praise is due to Keil for the careful 
and conscientious way in which he has _per- 
formed this important duty. It must be 
added that he shows singular prudence and 
judgment in his treatment of passages really 
or apparently corrupt, and that his method 
is, in the best sense of the word, conserva- 
tive. He has contributed, indeed, a con- 
siderable number of new emendations ; but 
in no case, apparently, do his alterations 
imply any violent dislocation of the MS. 
text. One brilliant and certain correction, 
not printed in the first volume, but now 
proposed for the first time, is to be found in 
the table of contents to the first book (p. 
113 20). The Florentine MS. had de num- 
ero rusticorum, quotiens operis quisque agri 
modus coli possit. For quotiens Keil now 
reads quotenis, citing from the heading of 
c. 28 quotenos dies habeat quodque tempus. 

Another remarkable merit of the book 
lies in the careful study which it evinces 
of Varronian usage. The curious style of 
Varro, a mixture of simplicity and cum- 
brousness, requires a thorough mastery on 
the part of an editor before he puts his 
hand to the task of emendation. As ex- 


cellent instances of Keil’s qualifications in 
this respect may be mentioned his notes upon 
anacoluthon (p. 134); on the loose combina- 
tion of indicative and subjunctive (pp. 16, 
265); on the accusative in the first part of 
a clause instead of a nominative in the second 
(p. 13) ;and on double negatives (p. 21). New 
light, too, is thrown upon the forms of Latin 
words: for instance, in the notes on quaad 
and guoad (p. 5): on cocescere, coctus, 
colescere for coacescere, coactus, coalescere (p. 
128): on alvarium and alvare (p. 228). 

The commentary does not profess to 
deal, to any great extent, with the subject 
of the book. To discuss thoroughly the 
whole question of ancient Italian agriculture 
and Latin agricultural treatises requires not 
only a rare combination of gifts, but an 
amount of leisure such as can hardly fall to 
the lot of a scholar who pays due attention 
to the first problem of all, the restoration of 
the text. No one who is not content with 
second-hand work will, nowadays, refuse 
to recognize the width and the difficulty of 
this task. 

The mention of the text suggests a ques- 
tion. Is not the text of Varro’s Les Rus- 
ticae, as Gesner thought, more disfigured 
with glosses than Keil will allow? 1 am 
disposed to think this is the case in 1 2 9, 
C. Licinium Stolonem et Cn. Trebellium video 
venire, unum, cuius maiores de modo agri 
legem tulerunt (nam Sto/onis illa lex, quae 
vetat plus D iugera habere civem Romanum). 
The words nam Stolonis—Romanum are 
surely inept, if regarded as part of the 
genuine text. 1 2 27 terra pestem teneto, salus 
hic maneto in meis pedibus. Was not Ges- 
ner right in expunging in meis pedibus ? 
The same suspicion attaches to 1 30, segetes 
runcari, herbam e segetibus expurgari ; 39 7 
gallinarius, curator earum, where runcari 
and gallinarius seem to have been explained 
by an interpreter. For runcari comp. 
Isidore Orig. 17 2 5 runcatio est a terra 
herbas evellere. Add 1 49 2 sicilienda prata, 
id est falcibus consectanda; 2 1 20 qui 
appellantur subrumi id est sub mamma, on 
which see Festus, p. 306, s.v. subrumari : 
Paulus, p. 271, mamma enim rumis dicitur. 2 
4 17 dicuntur nefrendes ab eo quod nondum 
Jabam frendere possunt, id est frangere ; see 
Paulus, p. 91, /rendere est frangere. 29 11 
tum enim dicuntur catulire, id est ostendere 
velle se maritari; Nonius, p. 90, catulire, 
surire vel libidinari. The fact that in four 
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cases the interpretation in the text of Varro 
is virtually identical with that given by late 
lexicographers is, at any rate, worth men- 
tioning ; and may possibly point to the fact 
of an early interpolation of glosses in the 
Res Rusticae. 

In | 4 5, inmissis fenestris novis aquilone 
et obstructis pestilentibus, I propose to read 
ab aquilone: Georg. 4 298 guattuor addunt, 
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Quattuor a ventis, obliqua luce fenestras. In 
3 17 2, cum piscinarum genera sunt duo,... 
alterum apud plebem et sine Sructu...illae 
autem...piscinae nobilium...magis ad oculos 
pertinent, Gesner restored sense by reading 
et non sine fructu. Reading apud plebem, 
nec sine fructu, we get the same sense with- 
out violating the MS. tradition. 
H. 


FRIEDRICH’S EDITION OF CICERO’S OPERA RUETORICA. VOL. II. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera Rhetoricarecognovit 
GuuieLMus Frrepricu. Vol. II. Lipsiae, 
in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. pp. lxxviii. 
449, 


Tuer publication of the second volume of 
Friedrich’s edition of the Opera Rhetorica 
completes the much needed new text of 
Cieero’s works in the Teubner series, and 
fills up one of the most serious gaps in that 
collection. No statement has as yet been 
made, so far as lam aware, as to whether 
the edition of the letters by Wesenberg is 
to be replaced by one for which C. F. W. 
Miiller will make himself responsible, as 
for the rest of the works. ‘This would be 
welcome, for in spite of the service which 
Wesenberg did to the text, his erroneous not 
to say perverse judgment as to therelative im- 
portance of the primary MSS. makes his text 
far from trustworthy. But the need is not 
so imperative here as in those parts for 
which Klotz’s text was the only one issued 
by Teubner: aud we may rest content for 
the time with what we now have. 

Dr. Friedrich had made known by pre- 
vious programmes and articles the principles 
on which he would edit the rhetorical works. 
He is athorough-going champion of the text 
of the older (mutilated) MSS. and has no 
belief whatever in the soundness of the 
smoother readings of the vulgate. More 
especially he is altogether unable to accept 
the view that the fifteenth century Italian 
MSS. may be taken as faithful transcripts of 
the lost and legendary Laudensis ; ‘quorum 
quae adfinitas huiusce ipsius libri vetus- 
tissimi sit hodie in tenebris latet et opinor 
semper latebit.’ He has examined 22 of 
this class in the Vatican library, in addition 
to as many known to us from Ellendt, or 
rather from Lagomarsini, and has collated 
throughout the Palatinus 1469 and Otto- 
bonianus 2057, which have been claimed as 
the direct and faithful representatives of the 


Laudensis. But he no more allows this 
claim than he recognizes the value lately 
assigned to them. Keeping to the lines on 
which the best critics have proceeded since 
the time of Kayser, he has taken as his 
guides the four early authorities, the 
Harleianus 2736, the Abrincensis 238, the 
Erlangensis 848, and the extracts made by 
Hadoardus in the Vat. Regin. 1762. Of 
these he has very accurate collations, the 
first made by Luchs and Riihl, the excellence 
of which I can vouch for, having done the 
work independently myself, the second by v. 
Leutsch and Heerdegen, who have added 
something to the good collation by Schneide- 
win, and quite superseded the authority used 
by Orelli, the third by Stangl and Stroebel, 
both of whom have done good service in this 
field. Of the later mutilated MSS. Fried- 
rich uses Lag. 32 as now better known 
through the labours of Vassis, Gud. 2 
collated by Sorof, the Erlangensis alter, 
evidently a copy of A, and one Leyden ΜΆ, 
and one Ottobonian, examined by himself. 
But he rightly attaches quite secondary im- 
portance to these. At the same time a 
little familiarity with the older MSS. shows 
how impossible it is to trust them with any 
confidence. They literally teem with cor- 
ruptions and omissions. In the matter of 
the order of the words alone do they fur- 
nish us with guidance which can be accepted 
with little hesitation. For the rest every 
page of the Harleian and the Avranches 
MSS. abounds in forms and phrases which 
show the most entire ignorance and care- 
lessness on the part of the copyist. All 
that can be said is that there is no sign of 
deliberate interpolation or correction: the 
genuine tradition is obscured only by the 
common blunders, the nature and range of 
of which are tolerably familiar. But it 
does not necessarily follow that the con- 
jectural corrections, if we are to regard them 
as such, in the later MSS., are erroneous ; 
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and especially as regards the filling up of 
omissions, it seems quite clear that they 
have preserved an independent tradition. 
Hence even among those who agree in his 
general principles many will hesitate to 
accept Friedrich’s defence through thick and 
thin of the reading of the codices mutili. Of 
his own conjectures on the De Oratore the 
following seem specially noteworthy: i 4, 
13, for spe uberiore, where VM have liberiore, he 
suggests specie liberiore with doubtful sense ; 
i, 13, 58, for legibus tuendis, legibus inventis ; 
in i, 25, 115, he prints the reading of .1/ et 
quae bona sint, fieri meliora posse doctrina et 
quae optima non; in the same section dati 
is based upon the electi of Af, and is probably 
better than jicti of the vulgate ; in i. 35, 161 
atque id vidisse is good for atque invidisse of 
M; in 1. 59, 251 Nomionem is, retained pro- 
bably on the strength of Vassis’ explanation ; 
in ii. 13, 54 locorum is well defended against 
the attractive colorwm, but in ὃ 58 ipsa com- 
positione verborum non incompositus seems 
very doubtful, as against the reading of Z 
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impolitus, and in § 60 even Friedrich cannot 
defend /ongis against concisis - in ii, 31, 134, 
he reads ne pertineant, rejecting nihil decii : 
in ii. 56, 223, he defends the defective text 
of .W by a strained interpretation, and in 
§ 236 he would use intuendis for the sense- 
lessconiungendis of M, rejecting the excellent 
conlocandis of L. In iii. 23, 4, tta fit ut 
agitatio ne rerum sit infinita is a harsh read- 
ing due to the same reverence for the letter 
of WV. These may serve as instances of 
excessive zeal in maintaining a sound prin- 
ciple. But there are also many cases when 
a good reading is restored; and on the 
whole we may accept this text as making 
a distinct advance. It is to be regretted 
that the critical apparatus is prefixed in the 
most compressed form to the whole volume, 
as in Miiller’s share of the work, and not 
placed at the foot of each page : but so far as I 
have heen able to test it, it is extremely 
accurate, and much more satisfactory than 


anything hitherto accessible. 
A. S. WILKINS. 


The Iliad of Homer, Pook xxiii. With Introduce- 
tion, Notes, and Appendices, by G. M. Epwarps, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Pitt Press, 1891. 2s. 


Ir is hard to see any excuse but one for publishing 
the tenth or twentieth part of a single poem in a 
separate edition. The unfortunate editor at any rate 
is reduced to an awkward dilemma; either he must 
repeat the same notes in one book after another, or 
he must be referring to his editions of other books 
which the schoolboy will generally not possess and 
which he will certainly not look up. And then too 
there is something ἐπαχθὲς about the latter course ; 
so here on the first page of his notes Mr. Edwards 
has to write: ‘See my note on Od. x. 337,’ and ‘On 
the etymology of this word seen note on xxii. 430.’ 
This is simply useless and has a bad effect, but 
fortunately the first page is no fair example. (There 
are several references also to other works, where the 
passage referred to should have been quoted in 
full.) 

Mr. Edwards however is presumably guiltless of 
choosing of his own will to bring out a stray limb of 
the Jliad in this disjected manner. Let us turn to 
his execution of the task. The best part is the intro- 
duction on Homeric forms and the appendices on the 
article and the moods. These are reprinted from his 
earlier editions of other books of Homer, having 
gained somewhat by judicious compression since their 
first appearance. They are excellently clear and 
form an admirable introduction to the linguistic study 
of Homer. In the remark on the comparative 
termination in § 8 λαρώτατος should not be quoted 
as irregular, for the true form is Aaepéraros, 

But there is a very strange statement in §1, which 
Mr. Edwards has now made in one edition after 
another. ‘The text of Homer which we now possess 
was formed by the labours of the great Alexandrian 
scholar Aristarchus’, Again in § 3 he thinks it best 


‘to adhere generally to the text of Aristarchus.’ 
Now the number of places in this book where the 
reading of Aristarchus is handed down is about 44, 
of which at least half are simply the MS. reading, 
and yet Mr. Edwards differs trom him in fourteen 
places! The conclusion is foreed upon us that by 
the ‘text of Aristarchus’ Mr. Edwards means 
nothing but the Alexandrine vulgate or ordinary MS. 
text, and that he has not the least idea of the rela- 
tion of the two texts to one another. As a matter 
of fact ‘our text’ was fixed before Aristarchus and 
his attempt to improve it had next door to no effect 
at all, A similar confusion is apparent in the note 
on 63: “ἥδυμος. The other reading νήδυμος, said to 
mean ‘‘deep,” is probably an old mistake, older even 
than Aristarchus.’ Why, all the mistakes in our 
text, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, are older than Aristarchus, and 
in this case the ‘ other reading’ is the only one with 
any support at all. I should be the last person to 
doubt the wisdom of changing νήδυμος, but why is 
the vulgate to be changed here, while we keep 
ἐτράφημεν in 84, ἦμος δ᾽ Ewspdpos in 226, γυναῖκα 
ἄγεσθαι in 263? It is a great deal more certain that 
these three lines are wrong, for they cannot be said 
to scan, than that νήδυμος is wrong. It is true 
however that in this case Mr. Edwards may hide 
himself behind Dr. Leaf, as Teucer did behind the 
shield of Ajax. He clings as close to him for the 
most part in his notes, though occasionally preferring 
a view taken by Mr. Monro. The notes are clear 
and good as a rule, though now and then the attempt 
at brevity leads to obscurity ; so the point of writing 
on 257: “κίον must be an imperf.’ will certainly 
not be obvious to the boy who finds in his dictionary 
that κίον is always imperfect. Indeed κίον is not 
really imperfect even here, for Dr. Leaf is certainly 
right in supposing that originally the poem went 
straight from here to xxiv. 3, so that κίον was aorist. 
On 246 the note would suggest, I think, that τοῖον 
is neuter as an adverb, whereasit is masculine. (Od. 
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xi. 135, xxiii. 282), On 526%’ is rightly explained 
as καί, but in the text is printed asan enclitic. The 
translations are not very happy always ; ‘his counsel 
is thin’ smacks of slang, and what shall we say to: 
‘whichever of them twain is the first to reach the 
other’s fair flesh and to touch the ‘awards through 
the armour and dark blood’? The explanation of 
ἀλλά in 892 seems right and an improvement on 
Leaf. 

Despite these blemishes the edition will be very 
useful for schools, as it contains a great amount of 
information in a very short space, and the notes 
must enable any one to master the difficult passages, 

ARTHUR PLatTrT. 


Vierter 
von H. 
Berlin. 


Herodotos, erkliirt von HErNricn STEIN. 
Band. Buch vii. Mit drei Kirtchen 
Krerertr. Fiinfte verbesserte Auflage. 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1889. 


Ir is unnecessary to dilate on the merits of Stein’s 
well-known edition of Herodotus ; it will be more 
useful to point out the extent to which the last 
edition of the seventh book, here under review, 
shows an advance on its predecessors Taking the 
third edition (1874) as the object for comparison, it 
will be seen that the fifth edition is a considerable 
contrast and improvement. Both the text and the 
notes show the results of careful and constant re- 
vision. An Appendix gives upwards of a hundred 
references in which the readings of this edition differ 
from the editor’s text of 1884. A collation of the 
notes in this edition with those of the third edition 
(1874) reveals upwards of three hundred changes of 
one kind or another in the Commentary. Some of 
the changes are slight ; ¢.g. words are spelt with a k 
now which fifteen years ago were spelt witha ὁ, 
Others, and in particular sundry omissions, are con- 
sequential on altered readings in the text (eg. ¢. 
7, 3 the reading στρατηίην has got vid of a note : so 
too 6. 8, y. 1 τούτων μὲν τοίνυν, et al. sim.). Some 
textual alterations have led to the modification of the 
notes ; an interesting example may be found in the 
bracketing of ᾿Αμφικτυόνων c 213, 8. The later notes 
contain also many additional references, in illustra- 
tion of the Herodotean idioms, Specially inter- 
esting readings may be found in 123, 12 Αἷσα for 
Λισαί on the authority of the ‘ Tribute lists’ (against 
the MSS.); and 134, 14 τεῖσαι, where the earlier 
editions above mentioned have τῖσαι. Where the 
notes touch on the Realien they have undergone 
equally careful revision: of which the notes on 
Xerxes’ pedigree, c. 11, and on the bridges over the 
Hellespont, 6. 86, 10, may be taken asexamples. The 
latter case is the more notable, as it appears that 
Stein now completes τῆς ἑτέρης by understanding 
‘yepvpns—an interpretation which he once rejected. 
The former case is due to recent additions to our 
sources. Another instance in which Stein has 
changed his view of the right interpretation of a 
passage is supplied by the note on τὸ πολιτικὸν c. 108, 
6. Naturally Stein has madeuse of Busolt’s work, as 
may be seen in the revised note on the eclipses, 37, 8 
ff. and in other chronological references. Along note 
on 89, 7 ff. concerning the ‘ Phoenician’ tradition of 
the original seat of the race, based on Movers, has 
disappeared ; and the same authority has been 
abandoned elsewhere. These are but a few illustra- 
tions of the thorough revision to which the edition 
has been subject: they are made silently, and with- 
out adding to the bulk of the work, and might 
escape a casual comparison. Even such a com- 
parison would show that in externals this edition is 
an improvement on the former. The text is better 


paragraphed (e.g. the break between cc. 14, 15). 
NO, XLVII. VOL. V. 
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Still more obvious is the improvement effected by 
printing the notes in double column: the type is 
also clearer. Enough has been said to show that 
possessors of the earlier editions cannot dispense with 
the latest ; fortunately the price is moderate (2 
Mark, 10 Pf.). It is not ina German edition that 
one would expect to find the great Boeckh robbed of 
his due (122, 3 Boekh. [sic]), but this printer’s 
error is reproved by the note 186, δῖ, Ba the 
name is literally correct. On the whole such slips 
are conspicuous by their absence ; and sinnstérende 
Druckfehlery there are not any. 
R. W. Macan. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilien, erkliirt von L. Bre- 
TENBACH. Sechste Auflage bearbeitet von Dr. 
Micke. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1889. 


BreIrENBACH’s edition of the Memorabilia is such a 
very old acquaintance that the appearance of it for 
the sixth time would hardly require notice save for 
the fact that the revision on the present occasion has 
been undertaken by another scholar. There is no ver 
marked characteristic about the edition to distinguish 
it from others of the same series. An introduction 
divided into numbered paragraphs gives the informa- 
tion about Socrates and about Xenophon which is re- 
quired to understand the work. A long Excursus in 
which Breitenbach collected all that was known about 
the δαιμόνιον of Socrates and in which he attempted 
to show that afterall this monitor was only the voice 
of conscience is retained by the new editor, although 
he states in a footnote that he disagrees with the con- 
clusions contained in it. 

Of the book otherwise there is little to remark. 
The notes are of the usual type, but on the whole 
more elementary than in most books of the Weid- 
mann Series. The note on μή followed by μή (i. 2, 
7) is not so lucid as could be wished, and accents have 
a lost here and there as in the note on εἶπα (p. 

13). 

It need hardly be added about a German book that 
it fell to pieces when the leaves were cut. 

PG, 


Xenophon, Memorabilia, eilited for the use of 
Schools with Introduction, Notes, ete., by J. 
MarsHALL, LL.D. Edin., M.A. Oxon. Clarendon 
Press. 

THE numerous school editions of the Memorabilia 

which have appeared in Germany present a strong 

contrast to the dearth of such in England. The 

Memorabilia under proper supervision and selection 

may be an excellent school-book, and Dr. Marshall 

has supplied a real want. His introduction (pp. xxi.) 

is thoughtful and full of useful suggestions, but | 

fear will be found somewhat hard by the average 
schoolboy, though helpful to his teacher. The notes 
are brief, but contain a great deal of trustworthy 
information admirably compressed and terse, with 
plentiful references to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar on 
every kind of grammatical usage, regular as well as 
anomalous. ‘This is a capital point ina school-book ; 
boys need much more to have fully impressed upon 
them the ordinary principles of Syntax than ‘the 
occasional divergences, and the very necessity of 

having their grammar at hand in using the notesis a ἡ 

good thing. There is an index of proper names—in 

which it seems rather useless to place Socrates with 
three references only after his name, and one of them 

a wrong one. The index to the notes is almost 

entirely confined to points of grammar ; a more liberal 

one would have been acceptable. The text is clearly 
printed and each chapter has an English heading 
LL 
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which is helpful. The editor has been generally con- 
servative as to the text, and has only altered when it 
was positively necessary, following for the most part 
the excellent text of W. Gilbert in the Teubner series. 
There are no critical notes indicating what changes 
he has made. I[ may notice that the mistake made 
by myself in a former article in the spelling of Dr. 
Hartman’s name, and properly corrected by Dr. 
Holden, is also perpetrated both by Gilbert and Dr. 
Marshall. 
E. S. SHuckBureH. 


The Cyropaedeia of Xenophon, Books VI. VII. 
VIII. With Notes by the Rev. Husertr A. 


Houpey, M.A., LL.D. Edited for the Syndics of 


the University Press. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1890. 


HoLpey’s edition of the Cyropacdcia, of which Books 
I.—II. were published in 1887 and Books III.—V. 
in 1888, is completed with the volume before us. 
The second instalment of the work was noticed in a 
former number of the Classical Review (Vol. iii. p. 
403), and was received with hearty weleome and 
commendation ; the concluding volume shows the 
same excellences that distinguish the other two. 
The Preface of the work reminded us that no complete 
edition of the Cyropacdeia with English notes had 
appeared for more than thirty years; indeed the 
excellent, though antiquated, American edition of 
Dr. Owen was issued so long ago as 1846. Such 
long-continued neglect of what has been pronounced 
‘the most elegant production of Xenophon’s genius’ 
seems very strange ; the more so, when one considers 
the ‘needless frequency’ with which more or less 
completely annotated editions of the ‘ Anabasis’ of 
Xenophon have appeared within the same length of 
time. 

The noticeable features of Holden’s Cyropacdeia 
are 

(1) An approved text. Though Arnold Hug 
(Teubner 1883) has been the editor’s chief dependence 
in this matter, the principal readings peculiar to both 
Dindorf and Sauppe have also been given in the 
critical Appendix. ! Great care seems to have been 
exercised in the redaction also, and the student will 
often find that difficulties which are met in reading 
from other texts disappear in the judicious punctua- 
tion of Holden’s edition. While, of course, the 
work may not be absolutely free from errors? or 
misprints, it is characterized by remarkable typo- 
graphical accuracy and beauty. 

(2) Explanation and illustration have been lavishly 
furnished ; in accordance with a belief that un- 
less a great deal be done in the editing of Greek 
authors, as well asin the method of instruction in the 
language, to facilitate the reading of Greek, ‘the 
unconditioned use of ‘‘cribs” must deprive the study 
of Greek of its long-heralded value as a means of 
mental discipline.’ The successive portions of the 
Greek text have been provided with indented titles, 
as it were; while at appropriate intervals in the 
notes admirable summaries of the subject-matter of 
the text involved precede the commentary on the 
same. Dr. Holden has anticipated that there may 
be those who will criticize unfavourably this feature 
of his work ; and we are ourselves of the opinion 
that, so far as these summaries are concerned, he too 


! The more correct spelling θνήσκω, μιμνήσκω is 
adopted in books VI.-VIII. for the traditional θνήσκω, 
etc., of books I.-V1. 

? In the note on VII. v. 31 the oratio recta of obs 
λαμβάνοιεν is given as ef τις ληφθήσεται instead of 
obs ἂν λαμβάνητε. 


often robs the reader of the pleasurable satisfaction 
of discovering the sense of the original for himself. 

The notes are, however, models of their kind. 
Besides elucidating obscure and difficult passages in 
the Greek, they offer the student examples of felici- 
tous rendering into English which are in the highest 
degree worthy of his appreciation and imitation. 
The handling of Greek particles is especially skilful 
and noteworthy. 

(3) The value of the commentary has been greatly 
enhanced by ‘heavy contributions’ from Duncker, 
Rawlinson and Mure ; thus both the Greek itself and 
the subject-matter thereof have been illuminated 
with side-light from historical studies. 

(4) This last volume, like those which preceded it, 
ends with two copious and elaborate indexes, the one 
embracing points of grammar, proper names, etc., the 
other a lexical index. The grammatical references 
of the entire work are to the grammars of Goodwin 
and Hadley—those most commonly used in the 
Schools and Colleges of England as well as of the 
United States. 

Though Dr. Holden has issued his edition of the 
Cyropaedeia in three sections, each section may be 
used independently. In fact, the writer can assure 
his fellow-teachers, on the basis of his own experience, 
that they will find Books VII.-VIIT. an exceedingly 
enjoyable and serviceable relief from the dreary 
intellectual barrenness of Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis.’ 

Epwarp G, Coy. 

Phillips Academy, Mass. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book 1V. Edited for the 
use of Schools, by the Rev E. D. Stone, M.A. 
Maemillan & Co. (Elementary Classics.) 


Mr. Srone has expanded a book of extracts from 
the fourth book of the Anabasis into an edition of 
the whole book. There is a serviceable map, an 
excellent vocabulary, and an appendix on the syntax 
of final and consecutive clauses, indirect statement 
and questions, and other rules, with some information 
as to the use of ei, ἄν, μή, δή and the like, the use 
of the prepositions, and a list of irregular verbs— 
altogether amounting to a short but clear syntax 
with examples from Xenophon. The notes are brief 
but give the sort of help boys want, of which no one 
is a better or more jnstructed judge than Mr. Stone. 
‘The Fourth book,’ as he says, ‘contains a greater 
variety of interesting matter than any of the others ; 
it has also a dramatic unity,’ and this is certainly a 
very useful edition of it for young boys. Perhaps 
some analysis with the text would have been accept- 
able. E. S. SHucKBURGH. 


Xenophon’s Hellenica, Book I. With Analysis, 
and Notes. By the Rev. LaunceLor ἢ. DuwDALi. 
Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co. 1890. 


Tuts isa companion volume to the edition of the 
Hellenica Book ii. already published by the same 
Editor. The ‘Commentary is mainly intended to 
meet the difficulties encountered by the junior stu- 
dent, though I trust the mature scholar may also find 
them (sic) helpful.’ The notesare full of illustrative 
matter, philological, historical, and geographical, and 
no (ifficulty appears to be passed over. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether the junior student, for whom 
these notes are mainly intended, will not find them 
rather too concentrated, and filled with references to 
authorities about whom he knows nothing. What, 
for instance, is the junior student to make out of this 
note (VI. 1); ‘Murda (MS. Πίτιος, Steph. Πιτύου ; 
but ef. 1, 29; II. 1, 10; Ages, 8, 3 Καλλέα), ef. 1. 
8, 10 ; the chronological data seem interpolated ; cf. 
2,1; IL. 1, 10; Breit, Εἴη]. 42 (n.); Briichner de 
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notationibus an. Hist. G. Xen.’? or this (VI. 21); 
‘qvovyov... Breit. inserts γάρ and adopts Giller’s conj. 
ἐπειγόμενοι (for ἐγειρ.), taking εἰσβάντες Χο. as an 
epanalepsis of ὡς ἕκ, ἤν. (cf. § 4, ἀπείρους). Zuborg 
conj. ἐτύγχανον for ἤν. For ἐγειρ. Madv. conj. 
ἐνειρόμενοι. Blass would read of δὲ ruxdvres . εἰσβ. 
ἐδίωκ. Peter makes ὡς €x. a single phrase (Thue. 1. 
15), taking re=copulative nai’? ΤῸ the master or 
the lecturer preparing the book for his class, the edi- 
tion appears likely to be most useful : asa school-book 
it needs thorough revision and simplification. 
A. H. CookE, 


The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, with 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. An Essay 
which obtained the Hare Prize in the year 1889, 
By A. C. Pearson, M.A., late scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. London: C. J. Clay and Sons. 
1891. 

ZELLER, in his Philosophie der Griechen, treats 

the Stoa as a whole, not attempting, except in- 

cidentally, to distinguish the teachings of Zeno from 
those of his successors. This method of treatment 
gives us a comprehensive view of the Stoic doctrine 
as it appeared to those writers to whom we owe most 
of our information, and enables us to understand the 
influence exercised by the later Stoa upon the thoughts 
and conduct of its followers and opponents alike. But 
no account of a school of philosophy can be considered 
complete or even satisfactory which does not describe 
the historical development of the school from its 
beginnings. This can, of course, be done only when 
the original doctrines of the school (in this case, that 
is, the doctrines of Zeno) are clearly distinguished 
from later accretions and changes. In other words, 
the historical development of the Stoa can be traced 
only by means of collections of fragments of the 
writings of Zeno and his successors, in order that the 
teachings of each individual may be distinguished 
from those of the school as a whole. Every student 
of Greek philosophy will therefore gladly welcome 
the book before us, which combines and supplements 
the collections published by Wellmann and 

Wachsmuth. 

The fragments of Zeno here collected number 202, 
those of Cleanthes 115, to which are added 57 
apophthegmata of Zeno and 22 of Cleanthes. The 
work of collection appears to have been carefully done, 
and as the previous collections were available to 
serve as check-lists, there is every reason to believe 
that little or nothing will have to be added, and that 
we have now all, or virtually all, the extant writings 
and sayings of the two first heads of the Stoic school. 
So far as Cleanthes is concerned we may also take it 
for granted that littleor nothing is falsely attributed to 
him ; for Cleanthes, although he was the head of the 
Stoa, was in after times so overshadowed by Zeno on 
the one hand and Chrysippus on the other that his 
teachings were likely to be merged anonymously in 
the doctrines of the Stoa, and certainly the teachings 
of others were not likely to be attached to his name. 
With Zeno the case is different. He was the great 
founder of the Stoa, and the Stoic philosophers were 
his disciples. As it is easier to say or to write Ζήνων 
than of ἀπὸ Ζήνωνος, so it is easier to ascribe any well- 
known doctrine to the founder of a school (whether 
of philosophy or religion) than to his followers. 
Several of the fragments here given are characterized 
by Mr.Pearson as doubtful (e.g. 133, 150, 152, 153, 
and 155, all from Cic. Mur.) and his scepticism 
might be extended to others, but it is far better in 
the present state of our knowledge to have all the 
documents at hand, even the spurious ones, rather 
than to run the risk of missing anything that may be 


genuine, It is, however, rather a pity that confessedly 
doubtful fragments should be printed among those 
regarded as genuine with nodistinction of type or 
numbering. It would also have been well to give 
references to the numbers of the fragments in previous 
collections. 

The printing of the book is excellent, but the use of 
different kinds of type is not skilful. The notes 
are printed in large full type (small pica), the same 
used for the Latin fragments. The Greek fragments 
are generally followed by critical and exegetical notes, 
when a Greek lemma is printed in small black-faced 
type and the note in the Latin large type. The 
result is to make the fragments seem almost like 
remarks inserted among the notes. This not only 
diminishes the attractiveness of the book, but is 
really confusing to one whose eye is accustomed to 
adifferent arrangement. The large type of the notes 
cannot be due to a desire to spare the reader’s eyes, 
for the introduction is printed in smaller type and 
is much more likely to be read and re-read than any 
given portion of the notes. The skilful employment 
of types may seem to be a small matter, but it 
affects the usefulness of a book as it makes it more or 
less convenient to use. 

In the preface Mr. Pearson says: ‘No attempt has 
been oa α to disentangle in every case the words of 
the writer from the body of the citation in which 
they appear. Although this is practicable in some 
cases, in others it is mere guess-work, and a uniform 
system has therefore been adopted.’ When an editor 
can add anything to our knowledge of his author we 
are grateful, whether his system is uniform or not. 
We are hardly grateful for anotelike that on /7.148: 
‘It is a matter of doubt how much of this extract [Stob. 
Eel, 11. vii. 118, p. 99, 3] can be reasonably regarded 
as derived from Zeno, but if the whole of it is to be 
traced to a single source, that source may be Zeno, as 
there is some evidence for connecting him with the 
statements appearing at the end of the passage.’ The 
passage is one in which all possible excellences are 
attributed to the good, and their opposites to the bad. 
The evidence connecting Zeno ‘ with the statements 
appearing at the end of the passage’ is given in the 
fragments immediately following, and is sufficiently 
strong. At any rate, if there is any detail of the 
passage that cannot be ascribed to Zeno, the editor 
should point it out; andif it remains a matter of 
opinion he might fairly be expected to tell us what his 
own opinion is. Why the entire passage in question is 
not Zeno’s does not appear, unless the opening words 
ἀρέσκει γὰρ τῷ τε Ζήνωνι καὶ τοῖς aw αὐτοῦ Στωικοῖς 
φιλοσόφοις are enough to destroy the specifically 
Zenonian character of the whole, and if thisis the 
case (as it appears to me to be), it should be clearly 
stated that this passage doubtless expresses Zeno’s 
opinions but is probably derived only indirectly 
from him. 

In the note on frag. 94 (Tertullian de Anima, 6.14 
dividitur autem in partes nunc in duas a Platone, 
nune in tres a Zenone) the rather useless attempt is 
made to reconcile Tertullian with Nemesius (de Nat. 
Hom. p 96), who attributes to Zeno a division of the 
soul into eight parts. The passage of Tertullian with 
its context contains several errors (cf. Fowler 
Panaetii et Hecatonis lib. frag., p. 15 sqq.) due to the 
carelessness or ignorance of the author, and deserves 
little serious attention. If, however, it is worth 
while to try to connect the triple division here ascribed 
to Zeno with his division into eight parts, the divisions 
of the nature of living beings mentioned by Nemesius 
(p.115) might be used to explain the confusion of 
ertullian, 

Mr. Pearson seems to be unacquainted with Kemke’s 
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edition of Philodemus de Musica (Leipsic, Teubner, 
1884), for in transcribing Cleanthes/rag. 49 he makes 
no use of Kemke’s reading, which seems to me in 
some unimportant particulars better than that given 
by Mr Pearson, and omits Kemke p. 56 frag. 2/ where 
we read KAeay, doubtless Cleanthes. This fragment 
is so mutilated as to be unintelligible, but should be 
mentioned for the sake of completeness. 

Besides the fragments and notes the volume before us 
contains an introduction of 53 pages, and three indices 
(fontium, nominum, and verborum), for all of which 
users of the book will be grateful. The introduction 
treats of the life, teachings and writings first of Zeno, 
then of Cleanthes. Zeller (and now also Susemihl, 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexan- 
drinerzit, 50) follows the authority of Demetrius of 
Magnesia in saying that Zeno had Socratic books at 
Citium and was by his study of them induced to go to 
Athens. This story hardly receives from Mr. Pearson 
the attention it deserves. On pp. 4 and 5 Mr. Pearson 
speaks of the decree in honour of Zeno (Diog. L. vii. 
10-12) as if it were undoubtedly genuine. This can 
hardly be the case as the greater part of the decree 
refers to the living Zeno, though part provides for his 
burial (see Droysen Hermes xvi. 1881, p. 291 ff, 
Unger Miinchener Sitzungsber, 1887, i. Ὁ, 101 ff. 
and Siisemihl Gesch. d. gr. Lit., ete., p.57 n. 186). 
Perhaps, as Droysen suggests, the ‘ decree’ of Diog. L. 
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is made up of two genuine ones; perhaps it is, like the 
story that the Athenians offered Zeno the keys of the 
city (Diog. L. vii.6), an invention. 

In diseussing the doctrines of Zeno Mr. Pearson is 
hampered by the fact that he is writing an 
introduction—at least, such appears to be the case. 
Some elementary facts are stated as if a general 
discussion of Stoic philosophy were to fullow, but the 
natural limitations of an introduction force the writer 
to return to details. Inasmuch as a collection of 
philosophical fragments appeals naturally to none 
but special students of Greek philosophy, it might 
have been as well had the introduction been confined 
exclusively to the discussion of details. 

The life of Cleanthes is briefly given according 
to the best authorities. In the discussion of the 
doctrines of Cleanthes, Mr. Pearson seems inclined 
to magnify as muchas possible the importance of that 
philosopher, but this may easily be pardoned, for 
Cleanthes has, no doubt, as Mr, Pearson says, failed 
to obtain the recognition really due to him. Taken 
as a whole, the introduction shows careful study and 
good judgment in the treatment of ancient source 
and of modern investigations alike, and is a welcome 
contribution to the history of the early Stoa. 


Ν. Fow er, 
Exeter, N.H., U.S.A. 


NOTES. 


ADDITIONAL FRAGMENTS OF 
HERODAS. 


TueE following is the text of the detached 
fragments of the MS. of Herodas referred 
to on p. 6 of the Introduction to the British 
Museum edition. A reproduction of them 
will be included in the facsimile of the whole 
MS. which is now in course of preparation. 
The text of them has also been printed on a 
sheet uniform with the published volume, 
which can be obtained by the possessors of 
the latter on application to the British 
Museum. It will be inserted in future 
copies of the volume. 

It will be seen that the fragments afford 
evidence of 114 additional lines of the verse 
of Herodas, though the remains are for the 
most part of the smallest and it is impossible 
to be absolutely certain that detached por- 
tions of the same line have not sometimes 
been reckoned separately. The most inter- 
esting of the fragments is the sixth, which, 
in addition to the title of another poem, 
᾿Απονηστιζόμεναι, contains, at the end of the 
preceding poem, a mutilated passage of ap- 
parently autobiographic character, in which 
the name of Hipponax is introduced. The 
first fragment, which is the largest, preserves 
an addition to the corpus of Greek proverbs, 
in the phrase Λάτμιον κνώσσειν, and the 


words ἄναυλος (1 1. 4, apparently derived 
from αὐλή), ἀρνευτήρ (2 1. 3), Ξουθίδαι (6 1. 4), 
and γλήχων (7 1. 5) are sufficiently rare to 
deserve notice. A dot under ἃ letter 
signifies that it is doubtful ; and where it 
is possible to estimate the size of a lacuna 
each dot indicates a letter. 

(1) Fragment (fitted together from several 
pieces) containing .the greater part of a 
column, complete in height (4} in.) and 33 
in. in greatest width. The character of the 
contents suggest that it may belong to the 
poem entitled Ἐνύπνιον, with which the 
continuous portion of the MS. concludes. 
It may even be the column which im- 
mediately follows that which contains the 
first three lines of that poem, in which case 
[avorn6 | may be restored in 1. 3. 


+ ++ voov exdus κως ὃ ατρυτε κου καμνις 
+ €upa κνωσσους at de νυκτες ἐννεωροι 
φημι καὶ αψον εἰ θελις λυχνον 
+ + + QV avavdov χοιρον ες νομὴν Tem . . 
5... θρυζε καὶ κνω pexpis εὐπαραστα. .. 
μα τωι σκιπωνι μαλθακον θωμα[ι]} 
Ἔν. εγαλλί ov Λατμιον κνωσσις 
ace ov adda μὴν στεμμ[α] 
ἐζομείσθ]α Ba. ts ουχημιν 
ne ετιμα. . μοσιριων διλῃ 
φυτεμοφ. . . εἰ θελις αννᾶ 
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θ 
nv . . τῆς Bnoons 


PlLWV TE TOLEV... 


3. αψον : at first written ἀστησον, but the 
2nd, 4th, and 5th letters are dotted, and the 
τ is corrected to y. 

13. At the end of the line the !etters 76 
are written above the line, apparently as 
correction to op. 

15—18. The earlier letters of these lines 
are on a detached fragment of papyrus, 
which appears from its texture to belong to 
this place. 

(2) Fragment containing the top of a 
column, with the beginnings of lines : 
measures 2} in. x 1}, a large part being 
margin. The rare Homeric word ἀ ἀρνευτήρ is 
noticeable in 1. 3. Schol. xii. 385 uses 
the same word ῥίπτεσθαι to describe the 
actions of these persons. 

ὠσπερ τελευμεν . . - 

XOl μὲν μετωποιςες . . 

€KOTTTOV αρνευτῊρ . . « 

ot ὃ ὑπτι ἐρριπτευντ. . .. 
σ 


 εἰεν γελως τε kav in. -. 
καγω Soxeov δισμ. . .. 
ναλεσθαι κη. . 
5. εἰσεν : the o is added above the line. 
(3) Fragment measuring 3} in. x 1} (for 
the greater part only 3 in.), with middles 
of lines. 
nyo οὐκ εἐσυλεὺυν . . .. 
αλλὴς dpvos .. .. 
Sap. καρτα 


αμφικν. . .. 


σσεωσ(ῶ) 
(4) Fragment with beginnings of lines, 
11 in. x Lin. 


5 KM. ὁ ee 
(5) Two small contiguous fragments, 
measuring together about 1} in. x 1} in., 
from the middle of a column. 
pau de τ[η]» νεὴν .. 
+ μῴφωτνδορεα. - 
. oveln.. Toevdv.... 
woe τῶν apwot.... 
Varta τῆς φ. 


(6) Fragment from the top of a column, 
measuring 3 in. x 23 in., containing the end 
of one poem and the beginning of another, 
with the title ᾿Απονηστιζόμεναι. The end of 
the preceding poem is interesting, as it 
appears to have been of an autobiographical 
character and contains an allusion to 
Hipponax, the predecessor of Herodas in 
choliambie verse, together with the name 
Ξουθίδαι, which is given by Hesychius as 
equivalent to Ἴωνες. 

. κλέος val μουσαν ἡ μέπεακ. . .. 
. ey εἴ vapBov ἡ με Sevtepy γν . . . 
was μεθ Ἱππωνακτα τον παλα[ι]. 
τα κυλλ αιδιν Ξουθιδαις επίουσ ιν] 
5 Ἀπονηστιζομεναι 
[εἼζεσθε πασαι κου το παιδιον δοξ . 
. OS EVETALPAV [κ]αὶ γλυκὴν 
αιδρη τὴν ετοιμονο . .. 


4, After κυλλ a dot is placed, to indicate 
the true division of the words. 

(7) Small fragment from the bottom of a 
column, 2 in. x 9 in., containing beginnings 
of lines, only remarkable as preserving 
another instance of the Ionic form γλήχων. 


ὅ γληχίω]..... 

(8) Two fragments, measuring respectively 
21 in. x 13 in. and 1} in. x 1} in., con- 
taining beginnings of lines ; the evidence 
for their belonging to the same column lies 
in the texture of the perpendicular fibres of 
papyrus on the verso. The exact number of 
lines missing cannot be determined, but both 
beginning and end of column are preserved, 
and 18 is the usual number of lines in a 
column. 


€pp «kK TPO...» 
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kart .... 


κήγω 
θανευμ . 
.... 
odumev..... 
και του τι. 


. « VOOM 

τα μελεα. .. 
15 τιλευσιν ε 

TO py va. 

πολλωντ. . .. 

κῆτωι γ. ... 

(9) Apparently beginnings of lines. The 
fragment measures 3} in. x 1 in., the margin 
stretching 1} inches above the first line of 
which any letter is preserved. There is 
some irregularity of writing and surface 
which make it possible that some letters 
have been obliterated to the left of the letters 
here given along the whole strip of papyrus. 


κίων... ... 
ὍΝ 


5 rmoum..... 
Aovvov .... 


. .. ..ὲ 
(10) Fragment from the top of a column, 
x The texture and appearance 
of the papyrus suggest that it belongs to the 
same part of the MS. as fragments 2 and 
3, but its exact place cannot be identified. 


κα' 

(11) Ends of lines, 2 in. x } in. After 
]. 5 there is a blank space which may in- 
dicate the beginning of a new poem ; but it 
may also be accounted for by the next line 
being a short one. There isa short space of 
blank papyrus also below the last line, which 
may be due either to this being the bottom 
of a column or to a couple of short lines. 

ὃ ὦ ὁ 

EVYTO 


F. G. Kenyon. 


The following additional and corrected readings 
of the papyrus (except that in IV. 49) are reprinted 
from the Academy for October 31. 

It will easily be understood that in the more 
mutilated or defaced portions of the MS. con- 
jecture must precede decipherment, and it is possible 
that this list may be extended hereafter. Meanwhile, 
I believe it represents all the cases in which the MS. 
can be stated to give decisive testimony in favour of 
conjectures which have already been made, either in 
the Academy or elsewhere. With conjectures which 
involve a departure from the MS. text I have here 
nothing to do. 


3. Punctuate after @vpny and ov. 

4. Punctuate after προσελθιν. 

6. The ε of αγγειλον is dotted. 

25. The ascript is «vans, altered to κυλίκος, 
the latter five letters being written 
above the last three of xvons. 

35. The letter before va: is ἡ, and the letter 
before that may be θ. 


48, συνεγγυ-. 

50. <A x is written over the κ of Matax-vns. 

57. Ta σπλαγχν ερωτι. 

80. χηκτημορους τρει5. 

II. 8. τὴν νηυν (see note). 

18. τίου η]λιου. 

17. λιμὸν probably. 

78. Φιλι... 

III. 19. The letters above the line may be ελι, so 
that the MS. has da: corrected to δε λι. 

97. αἱ ποτνιαι. 

IV. 36. Probably βεβη[κεν]. 

47. Apparently δὶ 0 εγκισαι. 

49. Kats. 

51. Theo before cvnon is dotted. 

V. 30. ταποψηστρον is possible. It is not cer- 
tain that there is a letter between ἐμὸν 
and 7. 

69. art, and there is room for a small letter, 
such aso, before it, but it is not 
necessary to supply anything. 

VI. 70. avra yap eoper. 


Wee: v(2) καληι 

" wv. The number of letters 
missing in these two lines is not quite 
certain. 

38. τα εργα THs TEXVNS. 

VQV...€WV. 

| nueO(?2)ov or ἡμεων. 

a(?)e mp[os]. 


46. um Zeus probably. 
50. τί[ο]υτ ἣν un υμιν avdavn. 
52. Possibly [A]evyes (or Aeyets) ψευδεα. 
δά, ννηθεισας. 
64. ηιρας (consequently delete note). 
69. ovr οκνι5, probably, and possibly ov ce 
pnidiws. 
72. ep ns αλωπηξ νοσσιὴν πεποιήκεν. 
109. ες θεους ἀναπτηναι probably ; avaornvat is 
not impossible. 
129, θαλπους avev det νδυν φρονουντὰ (sce note). 


Most of these readings were in the first instance 
conjecturally proposed, either in print or privately, 
by various scholars, notably Dr. Jackson, Mr. 
W. G. Headlam, Profs. Diels and Biicheler. A 
few were independently extracted from the MS., 
and in one or two cases a partially right suggestion 
led the way to a correct decipherment. Passages in 
which a conjecture, though practically certain, 
cannot be verified from the MS. are not included in 
the list ; nor are those in which only a redistribution 
of the letters is required (6... II. 29, 98 ; III. 76) 
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The facsimile of the whole MS., which is in course 
of preparation, will enable scholars at once to see in 
what passages doubt as to the MS. reading is admis- 
sible. Asa general rule, it may be taken that there 
is not much doubt as to the MS. readings in columns 
8-31, except where it is otherwise indicated in the 
text or stated in the notes. The defects in the 
earlier columns are most]y caused by rubbing, which 
often leaves some slight traces of letters, in the later 
columns chiefly by worm-holes, which destroy the 
writing entirely. 

F. G. Kenyon. 
* * 
* 


In connexion with Herodas it may be interesting 
to observe that an inscription has lately been 
discovered at Ramleh, near Alexandria, in which 
this name occurs, It is of course impossible to affirm 
that the person there referred to is the poet, but Dr. 
Neroutsos-Bey, who has been kind enough to send a 
copy of the inscription to me, states that the letters 
are of the type of the early Ptolemies, probably not 
later than Euergetes. In any case the inscription is 
of some value towards determining the true spelling 
of the name. (Of course it is not impossible that 
‘Hpwvdas might be the Coan form of the name, which 
was softened into ‘Hpédas or Ἡρώδης when the poet 
came, as he probably did, to Alexandria.) 

The inscription (which Dr. Neroutsos-Bey states 
was found ‘above the so-called Roman Tower, be- 
tween the submerged ruins of the ancient Posidion 
and the Ramleh railway terminus of Alexandria ’) 
runs as follows : 


ΘΕΑ KAAH 
EN ΠΑΝΔΟΙΤΕΙ 
KAI ZYNNAOIS 

ΘΕΟΙΣ 
ΑΜΜΩΝΑΡΙΟΝ 
HPQAOY ΑΣΤΗ 

ANEOQHKEN 


Πάνδοιτις, as Dr. Neroutsos-Bey says, is another form 
of the more correct Πάνδυτις or Πάνδυσις (Pseudo- 
Callisth. I. 31). He adds ‘ the hypocoristical forms 
of proper names were generally borne by female 
slaves or libertinae and were followed by the name 
(in the genitive) of the patron who possessed or set 
them free, not of their father, whose name was left 
purposely unmentioned.’ The status of Ammona- 
rion is tolerably evident from the inscription. 


F. α. Kenyon. 


Norres oN Henopas IV. 


L. 46—52. Much progress has been made towards 
the restoration of this passage. I think it should be 
written :— 

Kydilla (aside). 

46. λαίμαστρον οὔθ᾽ ὁρτή σε κρηγύην οὔτε 
βέβηλος αἰνεῖ, πανταχῆ δέ μοι ᾽ γκεῖσαι 
Kynno. 

μαρτύρομαι Κύδιλλα τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον 
ὡς ἔκ με κναίεις οὐ θέλουσαν οἰδῆσαι 
(She turns to the temple, and addresses the god.) 
50. μαρτύρομαι pnw ἔς σε’ τημέλη κείνῃ 
ἐν 3 τὸ βρέγμα τοῦτο τὠσυρὲς κνήσῃ ; 
Alpha. 


uh πάνθ᾽ ἑτοίμως καρδιηβολοῦ Κυννοῖ 
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dprh and τὠσυρὲς are Blass’s certain emendations. 
In line 49 I follow Robinson Ellis’s admirable restor- 
ation. It is not necessary to assign 46 and 47 to 
Kydilla: I merely offer it as a suggestion. Lines 
50-51 1 understand as follows. Kydilla stands 
scratching her head. It was as impious to scratch 
the head in a temple or on a feast-day as to pare the 
nails. (Cf. Hesiod Op. 740 μηδ᾽ ἀπὸ πεντόζοιο θεῶν 
ἐν δαιτὶ θαλείῃ αὖον ἀπὸ χλωροῦ τάμνειν ; and the 
precept of Pythagoras ἐν ἑορτῇ μήτε κείρεσθαι μήτε 
ὀνυχίζεσθαι.) Kynno says ‘ Does she care where (or 
on what oceasion) she scratches her filthy head ?’ 
τημέλη is an lonic form of τημέλεια = φροντίς : after 
ἐν # understand οἰκίᾳ or ἡμέρᾳ. The meaning of 
line 50 is ‘ Don’t be so easily vexed at things.’ I take 
καρδιηθολεῖσθαι to be a form of καρδιοβολεῖσθαι ΞΞ 
λυπεῖσθαι (Hesych. ). 

L. 56. J do not think that ‘shrine’ is a good 
rendering of παστός. It may mean ‘the painted stoa.’ 
Consuit Hesychius s.v. παστάδες ; or, as the bridal 
παστός was an ornamental curtain, may κἀνεῖθ᾽ ὁ 
παστός mean ‘ the curtain is drawn up’: the pictures 
may have been protected by curtains, like those in 
many churches, 

L. 75-78. wit may stand for ὅ οἱ: ‘But whatever 
came into his head he did not rest until he touched 
it even if it were a god.’ Note that παμφαλᾶν is 
used by Hipponax in the sense it here has, μετὰ 
πτοιήσεως ἐπιβλέπειν. Can ἐκ δίκης mean ‘critically ’ ἢ 
This is the sense required. 

L. 84. Mr. Hicks, 1 think, takes ὀπυιηταί as 
a nom. plur. from ὀπυιητής ‘a husband.’ This is 
what is required. Is the form possible ? Hesychius 
gives another curious form ὀπυιόλαι : of γεγαμηκότες. 

The last lines of the poem remain obscure ; but J 
think that the road to their elucidation may be 
pointed out. I understand τῆς ὑγιΐης A@ to mean I 
want some of the ὑγίεια : ὑγίεια was anything (either 
something to eat or ointment or branches of trees) 
presented to the sacrificants by the god. (See espec- 
lally Hesychius and the Htym. Magnum.) It 
appears to me that the same lady is speaking 
throughout. She says, in lines 91 and 92, ‘we will 
eat the rest at home, and don’t forget to bring 
something else (an ἐπιφόρημα) yourself.’ This is 
addressed to Kynno. She turns to the νεωκόρος and 
says ‘I want some ὑγίεια.᾽ He gives her a little: 
she continues προσδός ‘give me some more.” Now 
what is the meaning of the rest ? It is at least evi- 
dent that the ὑγίεια is compared or contrasted with 
the μοῖρα, the sacrificant’s or the priest’s sharé of the 
sacrifice. At the beginning of line 95 we must 
restore μέζων or μείων, and it would seem that 
ἀμαρτίης must be corrected to ἀμαρτάς, ἃ good comic 
nominative ; but what is the meaning? Can we by 
any means arrive at something such as ‘In sacrifices 
there is more chance of mistakes being made (7.e, 
short measure being given) as regards the ὑγίεια than 
as regards the priest’s portion’ ? 

W. R. Paton. 


* 
* 


Notrrs on HERopas. 

IJ. 44. Interpreting generally with Mr. Hicks, I 
would read te Μυσός for τε κυσος, which has the 
advantage of explaining φησί by bringing ληΐης into 
connection with Μυσός. For the well-known pro- 
verb Μυσῶν λεία sve Cope on Ar. Lthet. i. 12.20. 

III. 19. If the conjecture λιπαρώτεραι, which has 
much probability, is right, it would seem that vv. 
20, 21 ought to be transposed. 

III. 32. Mr. Hicks’ general view of this passage 
is convincing. I had thought that v. 32 was a quo- 
tation, being the introduction of the ῥῆσις, but cf. 


|_| 

* * 
* 

‘ 

- 
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94 ἐρέω ἐπιμηθέως τῷ γέροντι. Both ἐπιμηθέως and 
γέροντι show conclusively that γέρων ἀνήρ here is in 
apposition to πατήρ. 

111. 39. For κείρει perhaps read τείρει. 

Ill. 44. Neither ἴτρια nor iréa is convincing, 
For 1T1A perhaps we should correct AITIAI. 
The boy works as much destruction among the tiles 
as a storm of wind. 

II]. 87. οὐδ᾽ ἐκληξαι K., οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐκλήξαις R. A 
syllable has dropped out in this line, but the correc- 
tion assumes a indie mistake, which is improbable, 
and there is no obvious reason why ἂν should have 
been omitted. I suggest that ΕἸ has dropped out 
before EK, ἡ... οὐ δεῖ σ᾽ ἐκλῆξαι. It is noticeable 
that the MS. at this point has εἰ and not 1, but even 
if it were otherwise the corruption might have arisen 
in an earlier copy. For the metre cf. 69. From this 
point to the end of the poem Metrotime speaks 
throughout, and the simplest view of τὸ μηθέν in 91 
is to treat it as in apposition to mv, or rather as an 
exclamation ‘the good for nothing!’ In 91-93 R.’s 
punctuation is puzzling. I would puta full stop at 
ἀναγνῶναι, connecting the ἤν clause with what 
precedes. Next, «oa: of the MS. surely points to 
ἴσσα ci. Metrotime turns to the boy, after addressing 
Lampriscus: ‘you'll catch it, if you try and wash 
your tongue in honey.’ Hence the necessity for a 
vocative in 94. 

IV. 63. Surely Dr. Rutherford’s ἣν should be ἤν. 

IV. 75. On R.’s. view of this line, the word 
required in place of απηρνηθη may be ἀπῃκάσθη. 

V. 94, 95. Read: ἢ γὰρ ipotow 

μέζων ἁμαρτίῃ σῇ ὑγίη ᾽στι τῆς μοίρης. 

i.e. ‘for by means of sacrifices Hygieia prevails 
over fate in favour of thy transgression.’ But the 
metre is very doubtful. 

V. 22. Both μή and γένοιτο will require explan- 
ation. For the former see Jebb on Soph. Ant. 685, 
and for the latter Goodwin, Moods and Tenses § 676. 
Or does the optative contain a wish ? 

V. 60. ἐποψεθ᾽ is corrupt. Why not ἐπόψε᾽, 1.6. 
ἐπόψεαι ? 

VI. 15, 16. The words ἀλλ᾽ οὕνεκεν πρός σ᾽ 
ἦλθον are no doubt part of Metro’s speech. But at 
this point some slaves are seen lingering about, in 
order to overhear the conversation. Here Coritto 
breaks in and I would suggest: ἐκποδὼν ἡμῖν 
φθείρεσθ᾽ ἐν ᾧ hor ἄρ᾽ ὦτα μοῦνον x.7.A. This only 
involves the change of two letters and the transposi- 
tion of panda. It is worth noting that, judging 
from the facsimile plate in Mr. Kenyon’s edition, 
B was a letter much liable to corruption. 

VI. 31. The commas before and after φίλη ἴῃ R.’s, 
edition should be removed, for φίλη and τοίη go 
together. 

V1. 71. The omission of accents by R. indicates 
doubt as to 7 μαλακότης ὕπνος, but cf. Theocr. xv. 
125. 

VII. 73. The remaining letters point to ἔνθα 
κἄνθα κινεῦσι. His hair is as white as if a meal-tub 
had been shaken over his head. 

VII. 88. I had thought of τὰ λῇς οἴσουσι before 
reading Mr. Hicks’ note. οἴσουσι preserves the v 
and is supported by 91. 

VII. 95. «σκνυσα points to ἰσχνεῦσα, which is a 
possible form. The omission of the second relative 
is not more harsh than ¢.g. in Hom. Od. ii. 114. 

VII. 126. Perhaps δουλίδ᾽, 


A. C. PEARSON. 


* * 
* 


ARISTOPHANES, Acharn. 920—925. 


NI. ἐνθεὶς ἂν ἐς τίφην ἀνὴρ Βοιώτιος 
ἅψας ἂν ἐσπέμψειεν ἐς τὸ νεώριον 
δι᾿ ὑδρορρόας, βορέαν ἐπιτηρήσας μέγαν. 
κεἴπερ λάβοιτο τῶν νεῶν Td Tip ἅπαξ, 
σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν αἱ νῆς. ΔΙ. ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολούμενε, 
σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν ὑπὸ τίφης τε καί θρυαλλίδυς. 
924 ai vis T, αἱ νηῦς Vr. αἱ νῆες 10, 


The reading of R is of course condemned by metre, 
that of V and the other MSS. by the dialect ; while 
that of Tis an unknown barbarism. This ai vijs 
however must be our starting-point : it was evidently 
the archetypal reading, the others being clumsy 
attempts at correction. Our first step being to find 
the required sense, the old annotator comes to our 
aid with this note : Κεἴπερ λάβοιτο] ἐὰν ἅψηται, φησὶ, 
μόνον, εὐθὺς καίονται. ‘This leads us to suppose that 
for af νῆς he read some adverb of the same meaning 
as εὐθύς ; while his note on 925: ‘eAayoivr’ ἂν] 
Ai vais, δηλονότι, negatives the arrangement of 
Fritsche, Meineke and Holden; ai νῆς, ὦ κάκιστ᾽ 
«.7.A., the only way in which that nominative can he 
retained. This, though bad enough, is hardly worse 
than Pierson’s substitution of εὐθύς for αἱ vis from 
the scholium ; of which Holden justly says, ‘hanc 
scripturam per omnes editiones propagatam esse mi- 
rum est’. A word suiting both sense and letters is 
at hand : Σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν ΑἸΦΝΗΣ. 

C. J. BRENNAN. 


* * 
* 


Ovip, Trist. III. i. 77—78. 


Di, precor, afque adeo—neque enim mihi turba ro- 
ganda est— 
Caesar, ades voto, maxime dive, meo. 


Mr. Owen takes adeo= ‘especially’, comparing 
Verg. HE. iv. 11 and G. i. 24, where it has this 
meaning. ‘The parenthesis in line 77 shows that we 
must translate atgue adeo as ‘nay rather,’ Ovid 
correcting his prayer to ‘ the Gods’ by the substitu- 
tion of ‘ Caesar,’ as ‘he must not address a crowd of 
deities.’ For this use of atqwe adeo in corrections see 
Cic. ad Att. 1. xvii. 9 (with Tyrrell’s note ed. 2. pg. 
218), and 1 have met it a dozen times in the Verrine 
orations. [From Act II. lib. iii. I collect the follow- 
ing: chap. 5. Si magna atque adeo maxima vobis 
videntur. 8. quam legem corrigit, indices, atque 
adeo totam tollit...tot annis atque adeo saeculis tot. 
13. sociis tuis atque adeo procuratoribus. 25, ad- 
ducitur atque adeo attrahitur, 29. si damnatus eris 
atque adeo cum damnatus eris. 30. redemptorem 
decumarum atque adeo aratorum dominum ac regem. 
46. ad Apronii quaestum sive adeo ad istius ingentem 
praedam. ὅθ, quo iure atque adeo quo more. 51. 
unus ager desiderat atque adeo res publica. 
61. si quis pudor atque adeo si qui metus. 
62. nova lege atque adeo nulla lege. In the first, 
third and tenth instances the extensive or intensi- 
fying force of the expression is predominant, in the 
others the corrective force which sive adeo has in the 
instance from chap. 46.] In Cat. 1. 11, 5 intra moenia 
utque adeo in senatu it extends rather than corrects 
the preceding words,=‘nay more’ and not ‘nay 
rather.’ 

Ib. xiv. 8. 

quaque potes, retine corpus in Urbe meum, 


Mr. Owen takes corpus as ‘ my person’ —the absent 
poet was present in the form of his poems. But 
Ovid had just written 1.5: 
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conficis exceptis ecquid mea carmina solis 
Artibus, artifici quae nocuere suo ἵ 


‘Are you getting together my poems with the 
exception of my Artes Am. which injured the artist 
that wrote them ¢’ He proceeds, * Nay 1 pray you do 
this, you who love modern poets, and by whatever 
means you can keep the whole body of my poems in 
Rome. Exile was decreed against me and not against 
my books.’ We speak of a ‘corpus poetarum,’ and 
ef. Εἷς. ad Q.F. 11, xi. (xiii.) 4and ad Fum. V. xii. 4 
modicum quoddam corpus confict posse ; which latter 
passage shows how wise it was of Mr, Owen to keep 
conficts in 1, 5, the reading of most MSS., against 
colligis adopted by Heinsius from some MSS., suscipis 
read by Merkel from others, cxcipis, &c. In line 20 
Ovid writes :—cetera fac curae sit tibi tuwrba palam. 
P, SANDFORD. 


* * 
* 


Nore on JuVENAL XI 121-123. 


Nil rhombus, nil dama sapit, putere videntur 
unguenta atque rosac, latos nisi sustinet orbes 
grande ebur et magno sublimis pardus hiatu. 


I do not know whether any one has pointed out 
the source of the words printed in italics. Nonius 
p. 54616 has preserved a fragment of Cicero’s 
Academics (fr. 11 Miiller): quibus etiam alabaster 
plenus wnguenti putere videatur. 

Joun B. Mayor. 
* * 


ScrupuLt.—I confess failure to understand Mr. 
Thomas’s ‘list of recorded forms of the I.E. nega- 
tive ne-’ which appears on p. 434 of ,the present 
volume. What authority is there for I-E. ni, and 
nej: or for the spelling naest (Brix on Plaut. Trin. 
63)? How is it possible to have αὖ in an e-root, or to 
derive strong affirmatives like vf and ναί from the 
negative ne-? In saying that ném may be a locative 
from a stem no- | suppose that Mr. Thomas is 
χαριζόμενος παρεόντων, as I have not seen such a 
locative elsewhere suggested. That-ndm is from the 
negative ne- is I think impossible, and is not even 
weakly supported by οὐκοῦν. gu for nn, no(soc) for 
no(sve), and noi(w) for noi(si) are obviously mis- 
prints. 

H. D. DARsisHIReE. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Chester.—Mr. Benson has made known the result 
of his excavations in the North Wall, which proved 
that it was undoubtedly of Roman origin. A number 
of sepulchral stones were found built into the wall, 
belonging, as the inscriptions shewed, to the Sup- 
plementary Second Legion, LEG Appr, (Legio 
Secunda Adiutrix Pia Fidelis). Up to this time only 
three had been found in Britain, two at Lincoln and 
one at Bath. The latter was of course merely a 
health resort, so that Lincoln was regarded as the 
place where this legion was quartered. But at 
Chester six tombstones were found belonging to 
soldiers of this legion, which came into Britain 
under Vespasian about A.p. 75, and left in the time 
of Domitian. It seems therefore beyond a doubt that 
it was quartered at Chester, and was probably left 
there by Agricola as a garrison when he took the 
20th into Scotland against Galgacus. It would be re- 
quired to defend so important a station against the 
turbulent Brigantes and the tribes of North Wales. 

These tombstones had in all cases a rounded top, 
which seems to be peculiar to them ; at least it is not 
found on monuments of the 20th. This appears to 
to be a mark of date. <A piece of distinctly Roman 
wall was also found on the east side of the town, 
similar to that on the north. Seventeen coins of 
Vespasian were found, but only one or two of earlier 
Emperors ; hence it seems that it was in the time of 
Agricola that Chester first became a Roman station.! 

Mr. F. Haverfield has published the most inter- 
esting of the inscriptions found in these excavations. 
All are cut from the local red sandstone, and all but 
one are of a sepulchral nature. 

1. © *LOVESIVS * PAPIR | CADARVS*EMERITA‘MIL | 
LEG *XX AN "ΒΤῚΡ | FRONTINVS A- 


1 Times, 17 and 21 October. 


Cf. inscription no. 1 in the July record (p, 339). 
It is of early date ; Emerita is Merida in Spain. 
[A] * 1A [N] VA- 
kivs | TRAIA 5. | AN *[X] | [H *] F [c. 

The colony of Ulpia Traiana is here referred to, 
founded a.p. 110 (Sarmizegetusa in Dacia). This M. 
Ulpius Januarius cannot have died before A.D. 157 ; 
the wall was probably built some years afterwards, as 
this stone is slightly worn. 

3. A mutilated stone of the shape of an altar, 
with a jug and a saucer cut in relief on the sides. 
The front has been levelled to fit into the wall; the 
inscription is now nearly illegible. 

D°M | ANNIVS | CEsTI | MI... LEG|V...AN° 
XVIII. 

4. Q° CORN | ELIVS°Q.F |... R | VIX" 
AN ἼΧΧ | TIBERI4 Ἢ ΕΟ. 

5. Μ| C’VALERI| COM... 

6. Of this inscription the word sEPvLTVvs is alone 
legible. 

7. A fragment with relief representing a horseman 
killing a bearded barbarian with shield and broken 
spear ; only traces of the lettering remain. The re- 
lief is not so conventional as usual, and the drawing 
is spirited. 

8. Intentionally broken up to be used in the wall. 
D.M|M‘APRONIO|M‘F ‘FAB... the rest un- 
intelligible. 

9. A centurial stone, ansate. > Τ *FLAVI | CICA- 
TROVE... 

Besides these were found several carved and worked 
stones, one with a funeral relief, well preserved, re- 
presenting a half-draped figure reclining on a couch, 
with two birds underneath, and on each side of the 
stone a bird plucking at a bunch of grapes, Another 
represents a dog chasing an animal; it is doubtful 
whether this is sepulchral.? 


2 Athenacum, 31 October. 
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GREECE. 

Zante.—On the promontory of Hieraka has been 
found a large quantity of terra-cottas, consisting of 
vases, lamps, reliefs, and figurini representing heads 
of men and women, figures of animals, centaurs, ete. 
Among the vases is a lekythos with the design of 
Satyrs pursued by a wild boar.! 


Eeyrt. 

In May a marble altar was disinterred from a cliff 
near Alexandria, among the remains of a building of 
large squared stones. One side of the altar is in- 
seribed in Greek characters of the third or fourth 
century B.c., and contains a dedication by a certain 
Ammonarion, son or daughter of Herod, a citizen, to 
the fair goddess in Pandoitis. It has been con- 
jectured that this Herod may have been the author of 
the newly discovered mimes, ! 


Nineteenth Century, November 1891. 

The Mimes of Herodas, by C. Whibley. 

An interesting summary of their contents, indi- 
cating the close resemblance of the scenes to modern 
life. The writer regards this discovery as more im- 
portant than any other of the kind, on account of 
the unique character of the work. 


Athenaeum, 14 November, p. 654. 

Professor Lanciani gives an interesting detailed ac- 
count of the inscriptions found on the Tiber at Rome, 
relating to the Ludi Saeculares. The contents. of 
these have been summarised ante, p. 340. 

H. B. Watters. 


In the list given by Pliny of the works of the 
painter Nikias (Plin. V. H. xxxv. 132) we find the 
following passage : 

...‘fecit et grandis picturas, in quibus sunt Calypso, 
et lo, et Andromeda, Alexander quoque in Pompei 
porticibus praecellens, et Calypso sedens.’ 

The two Calypsos have long been felt to be a diffi- 
culty ; and it has been proposed to omit either the 
first Calypso, or the Calypso sedens. 1 venture to pro- 
pose as an emendation for the first Calypso, CaL- 
LISTO. 

It seems not unlikely that the second Calypso 
caught the scribe’s eye as he was writing the first ; 
and a picture of Callisto and Io together would be 
a very probable subject. It will be remembered that 
a group of these two by Deinomenes stood on the 
Acropolis as mentioned by Pausanias i. 25. 1. 

E. F. Benson. 


Mr. Warkiss Lioyp writes with reference to the 
‘Macmillan lekythos’ (J.H.S. xi. p. 167, Pll. 1-11.) 
suggesting that the warriors in the combat scene are 
divided into two equal bands of victors and van- 
quished ; since the vase was found at Thebes, the 
inference is ‘that the combat illustrates some form 
of the legend—frankly followed or, as even more 
usually, freely modified—how the armed warriors 
that sprung out of the ground from the serpent’s 
teeth sown by Cadmus, fell at once in internecine 
battle until only five remained.’ The site of the 
mythical battle shown to Pausanias (ix. 10) was close 
to where this vase was presumably found. 


Die Stadtgeschichte von Athen —von Ernst 
Curtius. Berlin, 1891. 

In spite of its title the main object of this volume, 
as the author himself tells us, is topographical, and 


1 Athenaeum, 14 November. 
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students of so complicated a subject as the topography 
of Athens will feel grateful to Dr. Curtius for having 
systematized it to the utmost by treating it in eight 
sections (including an introductory chapter on the 
natural phenomena of the country), each corre- 
sponding to a well-defined historical period. On the 
Akropolis, for instance, where recent excavation has 
led to such interesting revelations, we are presented 
with a serivs of vivid pictures, showing the suc- 
cessive stages ef the citadel from its prehistoric 
period down to the latest Imperial days. 

To turn to special points, we note that for Curtius, 
as for Dérpfeld, the ‘old temple’ discovered in 1885 
is the Hekatompedon of Peisistratos, but whereas 
Dorpfeld considers the cella to be of a date far an- 
terior to the colonnade, Curtius claims the whole 
building for the daysof the ¢yrannis. It is of im- 
portance to note that he admits its partial restoration 
after the Persian War, but according to him only 
the opisthodomos, i.e. the back chamber used as a 
‘treasury, was rebuilt. In it he inclines to see the 
θησαυρός decorated by Polygnotos (v. Harpocration 
sub voc.). This theory has the decided advantage of 
disposing of the difficulty with regard to the Caryatid 
porch, which would thus no longer be blocked by 
the wall of the old cella, but would command an 
unimpeded view of the Parthenon and the pro- 
cessional route. The amplex of Pelasgic walls, and 
of the walls and terraces by which the Akropolis 
was broadened and bevelled in Kimonian and Periklean 
times, is admirably discussed and illustrated (v. in 
especial the section, Fig. 23). A summary of 
Dorpfeld’s recovery of the Mnesiklean plan for the 
Propylaea is given, but surely a reproduction of the 
drawing in the Mittheilungen should have accom- 
panied it. Fig. 31 (on p. 351) gives the interesting 
restoration by Kawerau of the pilaster which juts 
out from the south-west wing of the Propylaea 
towards the small flights of steps cut in the Nike 
bastion. The uppermost slab bears the inscription 
of the statues of horsemen which Pausanias mentions 
at the entrance to the Akropolis (Inser. publ., Deltion 
1889). Among their names are Xenophon and 
Lakedaimonios. The latter is identified as the son 
of Kimon who led the expedition to Korkyra in B.c. 
432. An inscription in honour of Germanicus, on a 
lower slab of the pilaster, shows that the monument 
was re-dedicated, after the fashion of Imperial times, 
to the grandson of Augustus. 

Less satisfactory is the treatment of the portions 
outside the Akropolis. Possibly no really adequate 
history of Athens can be written till the ground all 
about the Akropolis has been laid as bare as the 
Altis of Olympia; and so long as Dr. Dorpfeld, 
whose revolutionary theories on Athenian topography 
are now known to many from his lectures, is silent, 
Dr. Curtius is perhaps observing a wise conservatism 
in leaving the Aiuva: and the Enneakrounos located 
on the south side of the Akropolis and the agora on 
the north of the Areopagus.* Still it is,uto say the 
least, disappointing to find that the insignificant 
streamlet, flowing down from the neighbourhood of 
Caesariani and joining the Ilissos outside the city to 
the east, is still identified as the Eridanos, but that 
the stream, whose course has been so satisfactorily 
made out to the north of the Akropolis and pointed 
to as the Eridanos of Plato and of Strabo, is not so 
mach as alluded to (see Dirpfeld in Athen. Mitth. 
xiii, p. 211). Moreover the opening in the wall 
south of the Dipylon, which is merely the exit for 

2 For the dissentient and still unpublished views 
of Dérpfeld see especially Harrison and Verrall, 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 
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this watercourse, is still given as the ‘Sacred Gate.’ 
In oppposition to the majority of archaeologists from 
Chandler’s days to ours, Dr. Curtius maintains his 
view that the great basis of the Pnyx and its steps 
are merely an altar to Zeus Hypsistos, and not the 
bema of the Attic orators. Curtius’ view of the agora is 
practically the same as that which he put forward in 
his former works—a rectangular piece of ground, 
much on the plan of the Roman forum, surrounded 
by the various στοαί and temples. 

The chapter on Imperial Athens, one of the most 
brilliant in the book, receives a valuable addition 
from the plan Fig. 30 (after Dérpfeld) of the great 
market laid bare during this year’s excavations. Its 
main entrance on the west was the well known Doric 
portico of Athene Archegetis ; on the east and more 
to the south another gate with steps led up to the 
site of the Tower of the Winds ; probably there was 
a second gate on the side more to the north. The 
plan which includes the adjacent buildings is 
peculiarly interesting, as showing the rectangular 
form which Dorpfeld assumes for the building, to 
which the arches that abut on to the Tower of the 
Winds on its north side belong, and which guide- 
books have so long misnamed an aqueduct. 

The book closes appropriately with an account of 
the work of excavation and exploration done on 
Attic soil, from the expedition of Cyriacus of Ancona 
down to the most recent times. English readers 
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will appreciate Dr. Curtius’ graceful tribute to the 
devotion shown by our countrymen in this task. 
The illustrations, though scarcely numerous enough, 
are excellent, but the seven beautifully drawn 
and coloured maps at the end leave nothing to be 
desired. A very complete list of ancient authorities 
for the topography of Athens, drawn up by Dr. 
Milchhéfer, prefaces the book, and contributes in no 
small degree to make the volume invaluable not 
only to the student but to the general traveller. 


EKUGENIE SELLERS. 


Troisitme trimestre, 1891. 

Prince P. de Saxe-Cobourg. ‘Monnaies grecques 
inédites ou peu connues’ (continued). Among these 
is a coin of Amisus, with the head of Claudius, dated 
*85.’—R. Mowat. ‘Les prétendues figures de 
Pallor et de Pavor sur les deniers de L. Hostilius 
Saserna.’ The heads are not Pallor and Pavor but 
those of a Gaulish man and woman doomed to 
death.—E. Babelon. ‘Aradus.’ The first istal- 
ment of a monograph on the coins of Aradus. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. (Berlin) xviii. 1891, 

Heft. 1. 

M. Friinkel. ‘Die Miinzen von Pergamon mit 
dem Bilde der Drusilla.’ The coins have been 
incorrectly assigned to Pergamon. 


Revue Numismatique. 


We 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Zeitschrift fir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie, herausgegeben von D. Adolf Hilgenfeld. 34 
Jahrgang. 1891. 

I. Heft contains C. Holsten, Die Bedeutung der 
Ausdrucksform ὃ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου im Bewusstscin 
Jesu (continued) p. 1-79. A complete list of the 
passages in the synoptist gospels in which the term 
v.a. occurs is given, followed by an exhaustive in- 
quiry into the grammatical meaning as well as the 
religious significance which it bears, in connection 
with the Book of Daniel. 

A. Hilgenfeld, Paul Ewald’s Lisung der Evainge- 
lienfrage, p. 80-95, impugns the solution offered ; H. 
considers this solution implies that the matter con- 
tained in the fourth gospel was in the early tradition 
set aside by St. Mark’s book, the character of which 
was not understood, and by St. Matthew’s work, the 
peculiar plan of which remained unnoticed ; and that 
St. John corrected the narrowness thus caused of 
the traditional view by publishing a gospel which 
πες been in substance originally known to every- 

ody. 

E. Egli, Zum Polykarpustag, p. 96—102. Having 
accepted (wiss. Zeitschr. 1882 p. 227 sq. and 1884 p. 
216 sq.) Waddington’s view, according to which 155 
A.D. is the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom, Egli here 
discusses the question of the day on which the letter 
written by the Church at Smyrna was concluded. A 
complete synopsis is given of the martyrologies and 
calendars of the Eastern and Western Churches, and 
the conclusion is drawn in favour of 23 February 
instead of 26 January. 

F. Schrally, Die Rasse der Philister, concludes 
from the few records still existing of their history, 
language and religion that the Philistines were of 
Semitic descent. 

Amongst works noticed are 


E. Le Blaut, Les Actes 


des Martyrs. Supp\ém. aux Actas, de Dom Ruinart— 


by F. Gorres. ‘Work of some merit and value, es- 
pecially ep. iii. Du formulaire des A. M., but over- 
conservative ; the conclusion on which it rests, that 
these narratives, if displaying historical features or 
containing technical terms of criminal law, are based 
on the authentic acts and consequently possess his- 
torical value, cannot be justified.’ J. Rendel Harris 
and S. Keth Gifford, The Acts of the Martyrdom of 
Perpetua and Felicitas, the original Greek text now 
first edited—by A. Hilgenfeld. ‘The Greek MS. must 
not be regarded throughout as the original in com- 
parison with the two Latin MSS. hitherto known, 
nor is it in all instances to be preferred to the latter.’ 
Hilgenfeld suggests a Punic original (epp. 3, 10). 

Il. Heft. A. Hilgenfeld, Th. Zahn’s Geschichte des 
Neutest. Kanons, Bd. I, p. 129—197. This is an im- 
portant paper. Hilgenfeld brings forward against 
Zahn’s view that the New Test. Canon was com- 
pletely fixed about 200 a.p., Zahn’s own admission 
that catholic Christians about 170 repudiated the 
writings of St. John, that other books, the E 
Hebrews, the Epp. St. James and II. Peter disap- 
peared during the second century from the use and 
even the memory of the Church at Rome, whilst on 
the other hand a work like Ep. Barnabas was intro- 
duced. Against Zahn’s theory, that a ‘ fourfold 
gospel’ was generally established at the close of the 
first century, Hilgenfeld adduces the testimony of 
the Church in Palestine, which acknowledged one 
gospel, καθ᾽ ‘EBpatous, as well as of Hegesippus, and 
he denies Zahn’s contention, that in the earliest 
gnostics, Basilides, Valentinus and Marcion, an ac- 
quaintance with the fourth gospel is found. Hil- 
genfeld next passes in review the catholic writers 
before the time of Irenaeus—Papias, whose ‘canon’ 
consisted of Matthew (Hebr.), Mark, Revel., I. Ep. 
John, and I. Ep. Peter—J. Martyr, who availed 
himself of apocryphal gospels (Protev. Jakobi, Ev. 
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Thomae, Acta Pilati, a ‘fourth Synoptist’), and who 
never mentions St. Paul. Similar evidence is drawn 
from the paschal controversies of the second century. 
‘The general apostolical canon, that is Hilgenfeld’s 
opinion, was forming not at the end of the first but 
after the middle of the second century; and it re- 
mained unsettled for a considerable time after that 
date.’ 

VII. Dr. H. Bois comments, p. 198-205, on II. 
Peter 1, 19-21, St. James 4, 5—6, Gal. 4, 16—20 (he 
suggests in v. 17 the reading ἡμᾶς instead of dpas), 
also on I. Thessalon. 4, 12. 

IX. A. Hilgenfeld, Die neuesten Verteidiger des 
Apostel-Decrets, p. 205-27, impugns on one hand 
the position taken up by F. G. Sommer and A. H. 
Franke, who following Ritschl (Znéstehung der 
altkath. Kirehe, 1. Aufl, 1850, 11. Aufl. 1857) main- 
tain that the account given Acts 15, 23—29 is in 
agreement with Gal. 2, 12 sg. He rejects on the 
other hand the view of R. Steck (Der Galaterbr. 
nach seiner Echtheit untersucht 1888) and of D. 
Volter (Die Compositionen der Hauptbriefe, 
I. Rom. w. Gal. br. 1890) who, under the influence of 
B. Bauer, accepting the account in Acts, reject as 
incompatible that given in Gal. and consequently re- 
gard the Ep. itself as spurious. His own position is 
that of the Tiibingen School : ‘Gal. is the authentic 
record ; the ὃν decree (Acts 15) is a successful 
attempt at the close of the apostol. age to settle the 
question as to the rights of citizenship, which gen- 
tiles should have in the Christian Church.’ 

X. A. Theun, Locus Lweaneus 11. 1—7 ab Origene 
greece explanatus. E cod. gr. Monacensi 208vo nune 
primum edidit. 

The original text of Origen’s homilies on St. Luke 
has been lost except a few fragments (Migne Ser. gr. 
tom. XII. p. 1801 not. 96 555). The Editor hopes he 
has added one more to their number. Comparing 
the fragment on St. Luke 2, 1—7 with St. Jerome’s 
Latin version of the same (Migne tom. XIII. p. 1828 
med.) he considers that it is most likely Origen’s 
work ; he points out that, if this is the case, Origen 
must have read Αὐγούστου πρώτως βασιλεύσαντος 
Ῥωμαίων ἐξῆλθε δόγμα (St. Luke 2, 1) and that he 
does not make the slightest mention of ἡγεμονεύοντος 
τῆς Συρίας Kupnviov (v. 2). 

Notices of :— 

P. W. Schmiedel, I., II. Thessalonicherbrief (in 
Handcommentar zum N. Test. von H. J. Holtzmann 
ete. ). 

Klépper, 11. Br. an die Thessalon, (in Theol. 
Stud. u. Sk. a. Ostpreussen)N—by A. Hilgenfeld. 
‘Schmiedel, short, clear, careful, accepts authenticity 
of the I. Ep., doubts that of the II. Ep. Thess., 
thinks that I]. Ep. and Revel. St. John were com- 
posed about the same time.’ 

‘ Klépper, thorough, upholds the authenticity of II. 
Ep., written before Revel. ; the type of the ἄνθρωπος 
τῆς ἁμαρτίας 11. Th. 2, 1-12, is Caius Caligula.’ 

K. J. Neumann, Der rim. Staat wnd die allgem. 
Kirche bis auf Diocletian, 1. Bd. bis Decius, Leipz. 
1890, by F. Gérres. Highly commended. ‘The 
sources, especially Martyr Acts, have been judiciously 
used ; the legal aspect of the Christian persecutions, 
as well as the development of the hierarchy within 
the Church, are well set forth in this work.’ 

H. Usener, Dev ἢ. Theodosios. Schriften des Theo- 
doros und Kyrillos. Leipzig 1890. ‘ Valuable con- 
tribution. Important is the letter of the emperor 
Anastasios (491—518) to Theod. now published for 
the first time. The notes contain much information 
regarding the festivals of the Greek Church, cf. p. 
146 ἐγκαίνια.᾽ 

M. Treu, Mazximi monachi Planudis epistulae. 


Vrat. 1890—by J. Driiseke. ‘Meritorious work 
deserving the gratitude of all interested in Byzantine 
literature and history. Pl. Epp. have appeared in 
five yearly instalments beg. 1886, the final number 
of which has now appeared. The date of Pl.’s birth 
is now approximately settled, between 1250 and 60, 
he died at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
His correspondence (v. exhaust. comment. p. 196— 
267) is of great interest as a record of eccles. policy 
in the thirteenth century. 

Gebhardt ἃ. Harnack, Untersuch. VI, 
bd., Heft 3.—H. Stiihelin, die gnost. Quellen Hip- 
polyts in seiner Hauptschrift geg. die Haretiker—by 
A. Hilgenfeld. ‘Stiihelin’s theory called forth by 
G. Salmon’s suggestion (Hermathena 1885) in regard 
to forged reports of heretical systems palmed off on 
Hippolitus is not proven. The likeness of these re- 
ports to one another is due to the usus gnosticus 
exeunte secundo, ineunte tertio saeculo,’ 

E. Patzig, de Nonnianis in LV. orationes Gregorii 
Naz. commentariis, Leipzig 1890—by F. Driseke. , 
‘Most thorough treatise on Nonno’s commentary 
(composed in Syria or Palestine, beginning of sixth 
century) on Greg. Naz. sermons, will be followed by 
an edition of the comment. itself.’ 

C. Merk. 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. July—September, 1890. 

Tue Lirerature oF, Horace 1888, 1889 by G. 
WARTENBERG. 

I. Editions. Zpistulae, H. S. Anton, Gotha 1888. 
Goes no further than helping the pupil over diffi- 
culties and answers its limited object. The text 
mostly comservative.—Satirac, Κα. O. Breithaupt. 
Part I. and II. separately. Gotha, 1887. ‘Text fol- 
lows Petschenig, and interpretation mostly that of 
Heindorf.—QY. Horatius Flaccus, Adolf Kiessling. 
Part III. pistics. Berlin, 1889. Scholars will 
gratefully accept this edition. In the Text K. nearly 
everywhere follows the tradition and the Blandinianus. 
An advantage of his edition of the Satires was the 
thorough examination of the sources of H’s philo- 
sophic expressions. This is still more apparent in 
the Epistles.—Satiren wnd Episteln, G. T. A. 
kriiger, twelfth edition by Gustav Kriiger, Part I. 
Satires. Leipzig 1889. Only slightly altered from 
the eleventh edition. The literary illustrations 
almost too plentiful.—Oden und Epoden, C. W. 
Nauck, thirteenth edition. Leipzig 1889. The 
twelfth edition has been thoroughly revised, but few 
alterations have been made.—Q. Horatius Flaccus, 
J. G. Orellius, fourth edition by G. Hirschfelder after 
J. α΄. Baiter.— Vol. I. Odae, Carmen saeculare, Epodi. 
Berlin 1886. For the text-criticism H. realizes the 
value of the work of Keller-Holder, but adheres to 
the Blandinianus. [C2. Rev. II. 72]. Jb. Vol. II. 
Satirac, Epistulue, by W. Mewes after J. G Baiter. 
Part [. (Sat. i. 1—ii. 1). Berlin 1889. The critical 
apparatus has undergone a complete reconstruction 
and been made shorter by using the Keller-Holder 
MSS. signs. The commentary is also shorter, con- 
taining 160 pages against 206 of the third edition. 
The Epistles of Horace. Book i, by E. 8. Shuckburgh. 
Cambridge 1888. The notes scanty and seldom deal 
with a disputed point. Text revised with Keller 
and Holder, Kev. 11. 213.]—Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
H. Schiitz. Part i. Odes and Epodes, third edition. 
Berlin 1889. Notes much increased in this edition. 
The critical appendix consists chiefly of a comparison 
with Perlkamp, Lehrs, and Gruppe. 

If. Dissertations. P. Albrecht, Philologische Unter- 
suchungen Vol. i. Part I. Hamburg 1888, Five of 
the seven dissertations refer to Horace. In Ep. i. 2, 
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52 A. adopts tomenta the conj. of Bouhier. i. 5, 19 A. 
prefers facundi which has less authority.—J. K. Am- 
mann, Zur Erkldrung Zweiten Epode des Horaz. 
Progr. Bruchsal 1888. Attempts to show (1) that 
this poem is full of references to Tibullus and that 
the theoretical lover of country life is none other 
than Tibullus ; (2) that the Epodes with the first three 
books of the Odes were first published 20/19 B.c. 
Ed. Anspach, NV. Jahr. 7. kl. Phil. 1888 answers the 
objections of Schulze against the genuineness of Od, 
iii, 30.—Ed. Anspach, Die Horazischen Oden des 
ersten Buches in Bezug auf Interpolation Aufban 
und Zeit der Abfassung. Progr. Cleve 1889. It is 
maintained that the odes are systematically composed 
with similarly-sounding words in corresponding parts 
of the verse. Robert Black, Cl. Rev. UI. 107, on 
Od, iii. 27. Ἐν, Biicheler, Rhein. Mus, 1889. In 
Od, iv. 2 it is maintained that the chief theme is the 
distinction between the Epic and the Lyric poet.—E. 
Chatelain, Note sur wa manuserit d’ Horace conservé 
jadis ἃ Autun, Revue de Phil. 1888. Considers 
that the Parisinus 10310 (Keller-Holder’s 7) is none 
other than the MS. formerly at Autun, and which 
vanished from there.—J. J. Cornelissen, Lectiones 
Venusinac, Mnem. 1888. Many emendations, of 
which the best are Od. ii. 18, 34 regumque primis, 
and iii. 24, 54 rwdi.—O. Crusius, Ad poctas Latinos 
exegetica, Rhein. Mus. 1889. In Epod iv. 17 ora 
navium is to be compared with πρόσωπα νεώς. Ib, 
vi. 2 H. himself is not among the /uwpi, so the simile 
that follows involves no contradiction.—B. Dombart, 
Tricesima sabbata [Sat. i. 9, 96.] Archiv f. Lat. 
Lex. 1889.=neomeniae (Schol) supported by Com- 
modian instr. I. 40 where in Is. 1, 14 tricesimas is 
substituted for nwmenias.—H. Diintzer, Zu Horatius. 
N. Jahr. 7. Phil. 1888. Faltin’s view that io triumphe 
in Epod ix. 21 and 23=‘ wehe Triumphus !’ rejected, 
also Probst’s interpretation of pulsati. 4, 13=‘ be- 
tritt.” Rev. 111, 91.] A. Elter, Die Anordnung 
der Oden des Horaz. Wiener Stud. X.—G. Faltin, 
Zu Horatius’ Episteln N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1888. 
Against the common opinion that Ep. i. 11. 7—10 
is a quotation from a letter of Bullatius and that 
the latter was living in banishment.—J. M. Fischer, 
Ars poctica 347—360. Zeitschr. f. ἃ, dst. Gymn. 
1889.—C. F. Francken, Miseella. Mnem. 1889 on 
Od. ii. 16, 26. Frazer, the Classical Review 11. 260, 
on βουλυτός comparing Od. iii. 6, 42.—A. Frigell, 
Adnotationes ad Horatii carmina. Upsala 1888. A 
number of places treated with acuteness and tact.—G. 
Gaebel Horatianae prioris libri epistulae quibus tem- 
poribus compositas esse videantur. Progr. Stettin 
1888. The chronological results of Franke and 
Kiessling subjected to an examination.—F, Gumpert, 
Argumentum Satirae Horatianae ii. 1 enarratur 
ejusque loci nonnulli difficiliores accwrate explicantur, 
Progr. Buxtehude 1888.—F. Harder, Ueber die Frag- 
mente des Maecenas. Berlin 1889. A solid piece of 
writing. —J. Helmbold, Das Gastmahl des Nasidie- 
nus (Sat. ii, 8). Progr. Miihlhausen 1888, Main- 
tains that it is a composition modelled on a 
Palliataa—M. Hertz, Admonitiuncula Horatiana. 
Ind. lect. Breslau 1888. A protest against unlimited 
conjecture, directed chiefly against Carnelissen.—A. 
K. Housman, Horatiana. Jowrnal of Phil. xvii. and 
xviii. The reviewer does not agree with any of the 
conjectures. —E. Hiibuer, Horaz in Spanien. Nord 
und Siid 1888. A notice of Horacio en Espaiia (2 
vols. Madrid 1885) by Menédez y Pelayo, which 
traces the influence of Horace on the literature of 
Spain and Portugal. Chr. Hiilsen, 7 Horaz Carm. 
iv. 2. Berlin Phil. WS. 1888. Julius is proved 
by an inscription to be the correct form.—Jacob. 
Horazund seine Freunde, second edition by M. Hertz, 
Berlin 1889.—J. B. Kan, Ad Horatii Sat, i. 6, 9 and 
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17. Mnem, 1889.—Kayser, Des Horaz Avs poetica 
iibersetat und erliutert. Progr. Stuttgart 1888,—0. 
Keller, Zu Horatius’ Epod. xvii. 1. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1889. K. now writes Jamjam in one word because of 
monosyllables. H. elides only me mi tu te qui in 
his lyrical poems. —G. Leuchtenberger, Die Oden des 
Horaz fiir den Schulyebrauch disponiert. Berlin 1889. 
Deserves to be read apart from its special object.—A. 
Luchs, De Horati Carm. ii. 6. commentatio. Erlan- 
gen 1888.—C. Macke, Zu Horatius’ Episteln. N. 
Jahr. f. Phil. 1888. On Epist. ii. 1. J. Mihly, 
Satural. Bl, f. ἃ, bayer. GSW. 1888. On Od. iti. 
6, 22 and Sat. i. 1, 113.—K. Maier, Darstellung des 
philosophischen Standpunkts des Horaz. Progr. 
Kremsier 1888. Horace seems gradually to pass 
from Epicureanism to Stoicism.—J. May, Der Ent- 
wickelungsgang des Horaz in den J. 35—30 B.C. 
Progr. Offenburg, 1887. Decides the chronological or- 
der by ἃ consideration of the mutual relation of the 
poems.—A. Mazzolini, // TRANS PONDERA di Orazio 
[Ep. i. 6, 51). Rivista di. fil. 1889.—H. S. McIn- 
tosh, Cl. Rev. 111. pp. 182, 222. Rockwood ib. 
222. On Od. iii. 30, 2 and Ep. i. 1, 75.—J. B. 
Mispoulet, Horace ct la procédure (Sat, i. 9). Rev. 
de Phil. 1888. On vadimoniwm and v. desertum.— 
Th. Mommsen, Jullus and Julius. Herm. 24. 
Zullus the original form from which Julius was 
developed. ulus (3 sylls.) is an invention of Ver- 
gil_—Th. Mommsen, Festrede zwm 27 Jan. 1889. 
A luminous discussion of the Roman odes (iii. 1— 
6). A. Nauck, Analecta critica. Herm. 24. A 
number of conjectures to the Epistles. H. Nettle- 
ship, Journ. of Phil. 1889, on A. P. 245. Th. 
Oesterlen, Komik wnd Humor bei Horaz. Part II. 
The odes. Stuttgart 1886. ‘If O. is right, then 
Socrates has not been so much misunderstood by the 
most narrow-minded of his opponents, as Horace has 
been for 2000 years.’ T. E. Page, Cl. Rev. III. 75. On 
Od. i. 87, 4.—Palmer, Miscellanea critica. Herma- 
thena 1888. On Saz. i. 2, 26 and Od. i. 12,21. L. 
Péppelmann, Bemerkungen zu Dillenburyers Horaz- 
ausgabe letzter Band. Part. 11, Progr. Miinstereifel 
1888. <A useful aid to D’s book. Postgate in d. 
Cambr. Phil. Soc. (Acad. 1889). Upholds Lehr’s 
conj. of Romana in Od. iii. 6, 22, O. Ribbeck, Ge- 
schichte der rémischen Dichtung 11. Augusteische 
Zeitalter. Stuttgart 1889. R’s hypothesis of a 
piecemeal or double edition of the first three books 
does not seem probable. Richter, ᾿Απόρρητα Hora- 
tana. Progr. Nakel 1888, On Od, iii. 10, iii. 24, 
5 foll., i. 8, 9, and iii. 8, 1 foll. G. Schlepss, BI. 
f. d. bayer. GSW. 1888, conj. Aduliae in Od. iii. 
4, 10.—Schlichteisen, Zu Horaz. WS. f. Klass, 
Phil. 1888. On Od. i. 14, 11, and iii. 9, 20.—Th. 
Stangl, Hor. Carm. i. 37, 24. Philol. 1888. conj, 
reseravait, J. M. Stowasser and D. Graubart, 
Zeitschr. f. ἃ, dst. Gymn. 1889 on tricesima sabbata 
[see supra].—A. Teuber, Die Bedeutung der Regulus- 
ode. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1889.—H. F. Tozer, The 
native land of Horace. ΟἹ, Rev. 11. 18 foll. On Od, 
iii. 4, 9 foll. Verrall in der Camb. Philol. Soe. 
(Acad. 1888). Refers iii. 25 to the birth of (Ὁ, 
Caesar in 20 5.0, Verrall, Od. iv. 8. Journ. Phil. 
1888.—Walther, Welchen Grundsatz verfolgte Horaz 
bei der Anordung seiner Oden? Gymn. 1888. Fol- 
lows Elter [see supr.] but goes further. Wickham, 
Cl. Rev. V1. 40. On Sat. i. 7, 10 foll.—C. A. Wil- 
kins, Horaz in Spanien und Portugal seit drei 
Jahrhunderten. Zeitschy. f. ἃ, dst. Gymn. 1889, 
[see supr. ]. 


Rivista di Pilologia 6 d’ Istruzione Classica. 
Ed. Comparetti, Miiller and Flechia (Torino, 1891), 
Anno XIX. Fase. 7—9 contains (1) G. Patroni Zntorno 
al mito delle Sirene, contending, against Schrader, 
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that the Sirens are divinities of fair weather and con- 
necting the name with Lat. serenus and root svar. 
(2) C. O. Zuretti Studi di filologia Greca, two papers : 
the first a discussion of German theories on the pri- 
ority of the Electra of Eur. to that of Soph., the second 
on Plutarch’s εἰ πρεσβυτέρῳ πολιτευτέον, contending 
that it is largely founded on Cic. de Senect. (3) E. 
Bolla Notizie di codict Greci ete. a report of a MS. of 
Arrian’s Anabasis in the Ambrosian Library, E. 11. 
Sup. 2. (4) C. Giambelli Za dottrina @ Antiocho nel 
De Finibus, continued. 

Fase. 10—12 contains (1) C. Pascal Note di 
glottologia Latina, two papers : the first maintaining 
that the Latin conjugations are formed by adding 
personal endings (@) to noun-stems followed by a 
suffix -ja of the agent (1st and 4th conj. and 3rd 
conj. 0) or (δ) to locatives of noun-stems in ὦ (2nd 
conj.) or (6) to noun-stems in a, ὁ without ja (38rd 
conj.) or (ὦ) directly to consonantal stems (as in fer- 
re): the second on Latin infinitives, chiefly to the 
effect that amare does not differ morphologically 
from amari and that amari differs from legi only in 
including a formative suffix as: the final e or ὁ being 
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explained as a dative ending, lost in rapier and 
similar forms. (2) V. Costanzi Quaestiones Chrono- 
logicae (a) on the age of Hellanicus, who is said to be 
earlier than Herodotus and (6) on the expeditien of 
Darius tu Scythia, said to be much later than B.c. 
513 and shortly before the revolt of Miletus. (4) C. 
Cristofolini Sophocles, a number of emendations, of 
which perhaps the best is Ὁ. R. 329 ἄλλως ἀνείπω 
μὴ τά σ᾽ ἐκφήνω κακά. 

Anno XX. Fase. 1—3 contains (1) C. O. Zuretti 
Iscrizioni gnostiche di Cipro in caratteri non epichorict 
with a sheet of facsimiles. (2) C. Paseal Di aleuni 
fenomeni dell’ J greco-latino, chiefly on j between two 
vowels. (3) 8. Lo-Cascio L’inflwenza ellenica nell 
origine della poesia latina, apparently a prize-essay, 
of great length. (4) E Laurenti Di Julio Annaco 
Floro, contending that the epitomator of this name 
is identical with the poet and is also the author of 
the Pervigiliwum Veneris. (5) L. Levi on Cie. in Cat. 
II]. 9, 22 suggesting that the words ‘jam wero illa 
Allobrogum—ereptum’ are interpolated. (6) G. De 
Sanctis on the ’A@ny. πολ. chiefly on the historical 
statements. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Alleroft (A. H.) and Masom (W. F.) Early Grecian 
History : a Sketch of the Historic Period and its 


Literature to 495 B.c. Post 8vo. 156 pp. Clive. 
5s. 6d. 

Butcher (S. H.) Some Aspects of the Greek Ge- 
nius. Post 8vo. 406 pp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
nett. 

Campbell (L.) A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English 
teaders. Post 8vo. 334 pp. Percival. 65, 


Cicero in his Letters, edited, with Notes, by Robert 
Yelverton Tyrrell. 12mo. 440 pp. Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. 

—. Speech in defence of L. Murena.  Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, Analysis and Notes, from 
the text of Kayser, by E. Τὶ, Hawkins. 12mo, 
44 pp. Simpkin. 15. 

Codex Sangallensis : a Study in the Text of the Old 
Latin Gospels. By J. Rendel Harris. Royal 8vo. 
viii, 56 pp. Cambridge Press. 3s. 

Digest xix. 2. Locati Conducti. Translated, with 
Notes, by C. H. Monro. Post 8vo. 84 pp. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 5s. 

Epictetus. The Discourses of Epictetus, with the 
Encheiridion and fragments. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by George Long. Small 
paper edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, Printed at the 
Chiswick Press on hand-made paper, bound in 
buckram. Bell & Sons. 10s. 6d. 

Euripides. Cyclops. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. E. Long. Feap. 8vo. Frowde. 

s. 6d 


2s. 6d. 

Farrar (Archdeacon.) Darkness and Dawn: or 
Scenes in the days of Nero, an Historic Tale. 
2vols. 8vo. Longman & Co. 28s, 

Homer. Odyssey. Books ix-xiv. A translation by 
J. H. Haydon and A. H. Alleroft. Cr. 8vo. 


Clive. 3s. θα, 


Jacobs (F.) Latin Reader. First Part. 23rd edition. 


12mo. 130 pp. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 
Livy. Books xxi, xxii, xxiii. Short Summary and 
Analysis. Post 8vo, 66 pp. Simpkin. 1s. 6d. 


Merry (W. W.) Selected Fragments of Roman 
Poetry, from the earliest times of the Republic to 
the Augustan Age, with Introductions and Notes. 
Cr. 8vo. Frowde. 65, 6d. 

Paton (W. R.) and Hicks (E. 1.) The Inscriptions 
of Cos, with a map. 8vo. liv, 407 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 28s. 

Plato. The Nuptial Number of Plato: its Solution 
and Significance. By James Adam. 8vo. Sewed. 
79 pp. Cambridge Press. 2s. 6d. nett. 

Ramsay (ἃ, G.) Latin Prose Composition. 3rd 
edition. Vol. I. containing Syntax Exercises, 
with Notes, Vocabulary and Appendix. Cr. 8vo. 
Clarendon Press. 45, 6d. 

Smith (W.) Young Beginners’ Latin Course. Part 3. 
With the principal rules of Syntax, Vocabularies, 
Examination Papers, and an English-Latin Die- 
tionary to the Exercises for the use of young 
persons, Post 8vo. 110 pp. Murray. 2s, 

Stone (E. D.) Ionides: Exercises in Greek Iambics. 
3rd edition, enlarged and corrected. 12mo, 42 pp. 
Simpkin. 18. 

Tacitus. Annals. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Henry Furneaux. Vol. 2. Book xi-xvi. 
with a Map. 8vo. 696 pp. Frowde. 20s. 

Texts and Studies. Edited by J. A. Robinson. 
Vol II. : a Study of Codex Bezae, by J. R. Harris. 
8vo. Sewed. Cambridge Press. 7s. 6d. nett. 

Thucydides. Book viii. Edited with Notes by C. E. 
Graves. 12mo. 284 pp. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d, 

. Book vii. Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes, &c. by J. F. Stout and F. 6, Plaistowe. 

12mo. 148 pp. Clive. 4s. 6d. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Ammonius. In Porphyrii isagogen sive V voces. 
Edidit A Busse. 8vo. xlvi, 133 pp. Berlin, 
G. Reimer. 7 Mk. 

{Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, Edita con- 
silio academiae litterarum regiae Borussicae. Vol. 
IV. pars 111.] 

Aristoteles, Poétique. Manuserit 1741 fonds 
grec de la Bibliotheque nationale. Preface de 
H. Omont. Photolithographie de M. M. Lumiére. 
4to. xix, 33 pp. Paris, Leroux. 

(Collection de reproductions de MSS. publiée par 
L. Clédet. 

Baar (J.) De Bacchidibus Plautinae quaestiones. 
Dissertatio. ὅνο, 64 pp. Miinster, Theissing. 
1 Mk 

Bliimner (H.) Studien zur Geschichte der Meta- 
pher im Griechischen. Heft 1. Ueber Gleichniss 
und Metapher in der attischen Komoedie. 8vo. 
xix, 287 pp. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 8 Mk. 

Buhr (F.) Demostenov govor proti Midiji. Pr. 
Spalato 91. 52S. 8vo. 

Biinte (R.) Patrici epithalamium Auspici et Aeliae 
denuo editum praefatione instructum. Diss. Mar- 
burg 91. 615. 8vo. 

Chal (J.) Obraz Kebetuy. Preklad s kratkym 
nvodern. Pr. Pilsen 91. 2058. 8vo. 

Cicero. Les Catilinaires. Traduction francaise par 
J. Thibault. Avec le texte latin. 16mo. 127 pp. 
Paris, Hachette et Cie. 1 fr. 25. 

Corpus inscriptionum atticarum consilio et auctoritate 
academiae litterarum regiae borussicae editum 
Vol. 1V. (Supplementa) partis I. fase. 3. | Sup- 
plementorum Vol. J. partem 3 continens. Folio. 
132-206 pp. Berlin, G. Reimer. 7 Mk. 

Croiset (A. and M.) Histoire de la littérature greeque. 
Tome III. Periode Attique. Tragédie, Comédie, 
Genres secondaires, par M. Croiset. 8vo. 681 pp. 
Paris, Thorin. 

Curtius (E.) Die Stadtgeschichte von Athen. Mit 
einer Uebersicht der Schriftquellen zur Topographie 
von Athen von A. Milchhoefer. Maps and Illus- 
trations. 8vo. vii, exxiv, 339 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 16 Mk. 

Darembourg et Saglio. Dictionnaire des antiquités 
grecques et romaines. Fascicule 15. Illustrations. 
4to. pp. 537-696. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 

Demosthenes. Sept philippiques. Nouvelle édition, 
revue avec une introduction, des sommaires, des 
notes historiques, grammaticales, et littéraires par 
Lemain. 12mo. xlviii, 237 pp. Paris, Belin 
fréres. 

Dieterich (A.) Abraxas. Studien zur Religionsge- 
schichte des spiiteren Altertums. Festschrift, 
H. Usener zur Feier seiner 25 jiihr. Lehrtiitigkeit 
an der Bonner Universitit. 8vo. vi, 221 pp. 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 4 Mk. 40. 

Dissertationes philologicae Halenses. Vol. XII. 
pars 1. 8vo. 176 pp. Halle, Niemeyer. 4 Mk. 80. 

Englemann und Kurz. Grammatik der griechischen 
Sprache fiir Schulen. Theil. J. 8vo. Bamberg, 
©. C. Buchner. Cloth. 2 Mk. 40. 

[Contents: Englemann’s Formenlehre des at- 
tischen Dialekts. 9t¢ Auflage bearbeitet von J. 
Haas. viii, 146 pp.] 

Freudenthal (M.) Die Erkenntnislehre Philo’s von 
Alexandria. Diss. Greifswald 91. 77 5, 8vo. 

Gebhard (E.) De D, Junii Bruti genere dicendi. 
Diss. Jena91l. 568. 8vo. 

Georgii (H.) Die antike Aeneiskritik, aus den Scho- 


lien und anderen Quellen hergestellt. 8vo. viii, 
570 pp. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 10 Mk. 

Gomperz (T.) Die Schrift vom Staatswesen der 
Athener und ihr neuester Beurtheiler. Eine Streit- 
schrift. 8vo. 48 pp. Wien, Holder. 1 Mk, 20, 

Gracber (R.) De praepositionum Jatinarum colloca- 
tione. Diss. Marburg 91. 93°58. 8vo. 

Guidani (P. G.) Quaestiones plautinae. 8vo. 64 pp. 
Pisa. Nistri & Co. 

[Extract : Annali della scuola normale superiore 
di Pisa.] 

Fahne (¥.) Kurzgefasste griechische Syntax fiir den 
Schulgebrauch. 8vo. iv, 110 pp. Braunschweig, 
Schwetschke und Sohn. 1 Mk. 50. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft 
herausgegeben von J. von Miiller. Band I. Halfte I. 
Grundlegung und Geschichte der Philologie. 2te 
vollig neu bearbeitete Auflage. 8vo. Miinchen, 
C. H. Beck, 6 Mk. 50. 

Hanow (R.) De Juliano Toletano. Diss. Jena 91. 
62S. 8vo. 

Harries (H.) Tragici graeci qua arte usi sint in de- 
scribenda insania. Dissertatio,. 8vo. 270 pp. 
Leipzig. W. Gerhard. 6 Mk. 

Heinicke (G.) De Ciceronis doctrina quae pertinet 
ad materiam artis rhetoricae et ad inventionem. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 106 pp. Koénigsberg. 1 Mk. 20. 

Hey (O.) Doppelformen und Bedeutungsdifferen- 
zierung im Lateinischen. Diss. Miinchen 91. 
48 8vo. 

Heinicke (G.) De Ciceronis doctrina quae pertinet 
ad materiam artis rhetoricae et ad inventionem. 
Diss. Kénigsberg 91. 1068. 8vo. 

Hinz (C. H.) Zur Beurtheilung Appians und Plu- 
tarchs in der Darstellung der Ereignisse von der 
Ermordung Caesars bis zum Tode des M. Brutus. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 79 pp. Ottensen, T. Christian- 
sen. 1 Mk. 60. 

Holzinger (C. R.)  Exegetische und kritische Be- 
merkungen zu Euripides Alkestis. [Extract : Sitz- 
ungsberichte der kaiser]. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaft.] 8vo. 49 pp. Wien, F. Tempsky. 1 Mk. 

Fforace. Sermonum et epistularum libri. Mit An- 
merkungen von L. Miiller. Theil I. Satiren. 8vo. 
xxxii, 278 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 8 Mk. 

Immerwahr (W.) Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens. 
Band [. Die Arkadischen Kulte, 8vo. vi, 288 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Jan (K. v.) Die Eisagoge des Bachius. Pr. Strass- 
burg 91. 248.  4to. 

Johansson (K. F.) Beitriige zur griechischen Sprach- 
kunde. [Extract Upsala Universitiits Arsskrift]. 
8vo. iii, 173 pp. Upsala, Akademische Buch- 
handlung. 6 Mk. 

Klenota (B.) O etymologickych hrickach reckyeh 
basniku tragickych. Pr. Rychnove 91. 16 S. 
8vo. 

Kokorudz (E.) Ablativus, Locativus i instrumentalis 
u Homera, pod wzgledem formalnym i syntak- 
tyeznym. Pr. Stanislau 91. 268. 8vo. 

Koprivsek (L.) Latinsko-slovenska frazeologija K. J. 
Cvesarejevih komentarjev de bello gallico za 
nase cetrtosolce. Pr. Rudolfswert 91. 36 S. 
8vo. 

Kornitzer (A.) Textkritische Bemerkungen zu Cicero’s 
Reden. Pr. Nikolsburg 91. 188. 8vo. 

Krug (O.) Quellenuntersuchung zur Geschichte des 
jiingeren Dionys. Diss. Rostock (91). 62 S. 
8vo. 
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Kiihne (K.) Selbstbiographie des Ὁ, Horatius 
Flaceus. 410. 36 pp. Einsiedeln, Benziger & Co. 
2 Mk. 

La Char relays (I. de). Les Armes et la tactique des 
Grees devant Troie. ὅνο, 120 pp. Paris. 

Lantoine (H.) Les Historiens latins (César, Salluste, 
Tite-Live, Tacite), Choix de traductions précédées 
d’une notice littéraire sur chaque auteur. 12mo. 
483 pp. Paris, G. Masson. 

Lessing (O.) Die Gestalt der Dioskuren und ihre 
Attribute. Diss, Miinchen 91. 668. 8vo. 

Lovatelli (E. C.) Romische Essays.  Autorisirte 
Uebersetzung, mit einem Vorwort von E. Petersen. 
8vo. viii, 226 pp. Leipzig, C. Reisser. 6 Mk. 

Lucian. Dialogues des Morts. Expliqués littérale- 
ment, traduits en francais et annotés par Leprévost. 
16mo. 198 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 2 fr. 25. 

Liickenbach (A.) De Germaniae quae vocatur Taciteae 
fontibus. Diss. Marburg 91. 698. 8vo. 

Manitius (M.) Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen 
Poesie bis zur Mitte des 8" Jahrhunderts. 8vo. 
x, 518 pp. Stuttgart, Cotta. 12 Mk. 

Meissner (J.) Quaestiones ad usum casuum ob- 
liquorum Lucretianum pertinentes, Diss. Halle 
91. 8058. 8vo. 

Moll (E.) Ciceros Aratea. Eine Studie iiber den 
Wert des Uebersetzens aus Fremdsprachen. Pr. 
Schlettstadt 91. 25S. 4to. 

Miiller (H. C.) Historische Grammatik der hellen- 
ischen Sprache, oder Uebersicht des Entwickelungs- 
ganges der altgriechischen zu den neugriechischen 
Formen. Band I. Grammatik. 8vo. viii, 227 pp. 
Leiden, Brill. 4 Mk. [Hellenische Bibliothek 
unter Redaktion von H. C. Miilleru. A. J. Flament. 
Theil I. Band I.] 

Platon’s Apologie des Sokrates, herausgegeben und 
mit einem Worterverzeichnisse versehen von G. Κα. 
Miller. 16mo. iv, 54 pp. Freiburg, Herder. 
40 Pf. 

Pliiss (T.) Sophokles Electra. Eine Auslegung. 
8vo. viii, 139 pp. Table. Leipzig, Teubner. 
3 Mk. 

Polak (S.) Ῥίοβῃ Symonidesowa w Platonskim 
Protagorasie, jéj rekonstrukvya i zwiazek z catoscia 
dyalogu. Pr. Drohobyez 91. 658. 8vo. 

Reichenberger (S.) Die Entwickelung des metonym- 
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Zeitalters. 8vo. iii, 118 pp. Karlsruhe, G. Braun. 
2 Mk, 40. 

Reniez (L.) La prose comprenant quatre 
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12mo. xv, 225 pp. Paris, Belin freres. 
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Note.—In the General Index names of actual contributors, in the Index Locorwm references to passages 
discussed, are printed in heavy type. 


I.—GENERAL AND LATIN INDEX.’ 


A. 


-d, in neuter plurals, 2970. 
a, as connecting vowel in certain Sanscrit words, 
5la. 
a, preposition, use of, in Livy, 326. 
-as, accent of adjectives in, 375a. 
Abbott (E.), notice of Shuckburgh’s ed. of Hero- 
dotus, Book V., 99a. 7. 
Abbott (F. F.), on etymology of osteria, 95a. 7. 
notes on Latin hybrids, 18a. ὁ. 
notice of Montague’s Selected Letters of Cicero, 
266a. ὃ. 
Abbott (T. K.), on the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the Fourth Gospel, 11a. /. 
ablative, in 6 and 7, 1730. 
of comparison, 590. 
abodhisham γ( ἔδειξα, 452a. 
accent, in Attic and Byzantine Greek, 216a. 
in Plautus and Terence, 3730. /. 
in Romance languages, 3740. 
of pronouns in Latin, 402a. 
accentuation of Latin, discussed, 373a. f., 402u. 
accerso, spelling of, 3230. 
accretions, in MSS., 455a. 
accusative suffixes, 452a. 
acheter = adcaptare, 96b. 
acies = battle, 41a. 
acupedius, in Paulus, 9b. 
Adam (J.), discussion of the myth in Plato's 
Politicus, 445a. f. 
Adamson (C. S.), note on Aristotle, 2310. 
adcaptare = acheter, 96b. 
adeo = ‘especially,’ 484d. 
adjectives, coupled with adjectives, 400. 
in -bundus, origin of, 298a. ὃ. 
neuter, used substantively, 2050. 
verbal, in Aeschylus, 630. 
adscripts, in Greek authors, 89a. 
adverbs, accent of, in Latin, 403a. 
Adversaria Orthographica, 293a. f. 
Aeolic verbs in -μι, 2160. 
Aeschines, date of speech on the Embassy, 1516. 
Gwatkin and Shuckburgh’s Jn Ctesiphonta, 
noticed, 149a. 7. 
use of ὑπὸ in, 2600. 
Aeschylus, Campbell’s translation, noticed, 255a. /. 
Dr. Verrall on the fire-signals of the Agamemnon, 
269a. ὃ. 


Aeschylus, continued— 
notes on Agamemnon, 388a. ὃς 
notes on Supplices, 388b. 
verbal adjectives in, 63. 
Aesop, Jacobs’ ed. of Fables, noticed, 212a. 7. 
alapa, derivation of, 2630. 
Aldrich( Thomas B.), translation of A Petition into 
Greek verse, 331a. ὁ. 
alius, special use of in Livy, 326a. 
Allen (FP. D.), notice of Peck’s Latin Pronunciation, 
60a. f. 
Allen (‘T. W.), Notes on Greck Manuscripts in Italian 
Libraries, noticed, 3876. 
Allen (W. F.), ed. of Annals of Tacitus, noticed, 
58D. 


Short History of the Roman people, noticed, 
59a. 


allusive language, in Greek lyric poetry, 1986. ἡ 
alphabet, in MS. of Atheniensiwm Respublica, 185b. 
amarier, formation of, 198. 
amber, Pytheas’ account of, 760. 
ambulare, etymology of, 377a. 7. 
amoenus, derivation of, 263. 
Amyklae, excavations at, 730. 
analogy, in Philology, 219a. 
Anaxinus of Oreos, affair of, 151. 
Ancient (reek, Pronunciation of, by Blass, ‘noticed, 
217α. ὃ. 
Ancients, Telegraphing among the, 220a. ὃ., 338a. ὃ. 
Androtion, and Atheniensium Respublica, 158a. 
Anglo-Saxon Glossary, by Hessels, noticed, 382a. f. 
anneal, meaning of, 67a. 
Antiope, notes on fragments of, 123a. f., 185a. b., 
232a., 401a. 7. 

myth of, as given by Hyginus, 124a. 
Antipater, changes in Athenian constitution, 158é. 
Auntiphon, deprived of citizenship, 1500. 

use of ὑπὸ in, 260a. 
antiquare, meaning of, 326d. 
Antiquities, Dictionary of, by Smith, new ed., 

noticed, 425a. 7. 

Antiquities, Dictionary of Classical, noticed, 384a. 7. 
Antiquities of Germany, 75d. 7. 
aorist, and perfect tenses, confused, 31a. 

Greek, in New Testament, rendering of into 

English, 2670. 

Greek, discussed, 4460. /. 

intinitive after φημί, 5d. 

participle, some uses of, 3a. f., 248a. ὃ. 


1 The Index is by S. Clay, B.A., formerly Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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aorist, continued— 
ingressive use of, 252a. 
participle, instrumental use of, 4a. 
subtantival use of, 5a. 
participle, after περιορᾶν, 5a. 
in Homer, 56. 
subjunctive, in Latin, note on, 670. 

Aphrodite, Greek aspect of, 4730. 

Apparatus Criticus ad Ciceronis Libros De Natura 
Deorum, by Schwenke, 12a. f., 1430. f., 200a. f., 
802a. f., 408a. f., 458a. 7. 

Appian, account of harbours of Carthage, 280q. αὶ 

Apuleius, Foerster’s essay on Physiognomia of, 
noticed, 4296. 

ar, Sanscrit = Gk. ap, 453a. 

arbitration, at Athens, procedure of, 1640. 

arcesso, spelling of, 323. 

Archaeology, 74a. f., 1300. f., 237a. f., 280d. 7., 
339a. f., 390a. f., 4340. 7. 485a. 7. 

Archon-Basileus, residence of, 1194. 

archonship, property qualification of, 167. 

Areopagus, and Themistocles, 157@., 169. 

overthrow of, 72a. 

Argei, rite of, 52a. 

Arician rite, explained, 50. 

Arisch, instrumental plurals in, 254a. 

Aristarchus, text of Homer, 4760. 

Aristides, policy of, in Atheniensium Respublica, 

162d, 


the rhetorician, vocabulary of, 31. 
quotation from Demosthenes, 5116, 
authenticity of Apology of, 469a. 
Aristonikos, Scholia of, 413a. 
Aristophanes, adscripts in, 89a. b. 
De praepositionum usu Aristophanco, noticed, 
258u. f. 
Merry’s ed. of Aves, noticed, 309a, ὃ. 
note on Acharn., 484), 
note on Ranae, 278}. 
Aristotle, <Atheniensium Respublica, antiquity of, 
8d. 


as historical authority, 1620. 

asyndeton in, 1604, 

authenticity of, 158a., 271a., 332a. 

authorship of, 700., 223a. ὃ. 

bearing of the new papyrus on textual criticism, 
89a. 7. 

compared with the Politics, 332a. 

date of, 119a. 

chronological precision of, 1610. 

contents of, 157a. 

in conflict with the Politics, 162a. 

lacunae in, 163d. 

Kenyon’s ed., noticed, 155a. /. 

new words in, 159a., cf. 333. ὃ. 

notes on, 106a. f., 119a. f., 175a. 7., 221a. f., 
2246. f., 269a. f., 332a. 7. 

on γένος and φρατρία, 2210. 

ov μὴν ἀλλὰ, in, 223d. 

papyrus of, 157a. 

preliminary notice of, 69a. 7. 

quotations in, 3110. 

recent literature on, 332a. f., 4θδα. b. 

references to Plato and Isocrates, 160), 

style of, 1590. 

un-Aristotelian words and phrases in, 1226, /., 
123a., 1840. 7., 2720. 7. 

use of hiatus, 270a. ἢ. 

vocabulary of, 159a. 

Bywater’s ed. of the Nicomaciean Et) cs, 
noticed, 7. 

definition of tragedy, discussed, 62a. 

Arnold (E. V.), notice of two books on the Rigveda, 
43a. f. 


arsenal, of Philo, 57a. 

Asia Minor, antiquarian discoveries in, 237a. 
computation of hours in, 247). 

Assumption of Moses, date of, 415a. 

aspirated perfect, 449a. 

asyndeton, in Atheniensium Respublica, 160b. 

Athenaeus, Kaibel’s ed., noticed, 29a. 7. 

Athenion, and Palaiphatos, 1020. 

Athens, antiquarian discoveries at, 73)., 2880. 
Stadtgeschichte, by Curtius, noticed, 486a. f. 
γένος at, 222}, 

Aristotle’s Constitution of, 70). 105a. 
155a. f., 221a. f., 269a. f., 3320. 7., 4650. 7. 
[v. Aristotle. } 

atque adeo = ‘nay rather,’ 4845. 

Attie Phratries, and Deceleian Inscription, 221a. /. 

Atticism of Dionysius, noticed, 31a. 7. 

‘attraction,’ of accent by enclitics, 377a. 

Aus der Anomia, noticed, 79a. 7. 

* Austalis’ = " Augustalis,’ 75a. 

Austria, antiquarian discoveries in, 3900. 

autem, contracted in MSS., 129a. 

Hiberno-Saxon symbol for, 2326. 
Autenrieth (Dr. G.). Wérterbuch zu den Homerischen 
Gedichten, noticed, 328a. 

authorship, of Atheniensium Respublica, 70b., 271«. 

autumo, derivation of, 2630. 

Avenches, antiquarian discoveries at, 1870. 

Avienus, Ora Maritima of, 76a. 


b=go, 4480. 
Babrius, fables of, 2120. 
Barlaam and Josaphat, Greek romance of, 4690. 
Bath, inscription found at, 74d. 
Bauer (L.), ed. of Silius Italicus, noticed, 36a. f. 
Baumkultus, 49b. 
Bayfield (M. A.), on conditions contrary to fact con- 
troverted, 3970. 
ed. of Alcestis of Euripides, noticed, 3876. 
beacons, in the Agamemnon, 220a. 
beans, as ἃ charin, 52a. 
beast-tales in folk-love, 212a. f. 
bellam belle, 205d. 
Bennett (E. N.), note on Spartian, 680. 
Benoist (E.), ed. of Virgil, noticed, 208a. Καὶ 
Benson (ΒΕ. F.), note on Pliny, V.//., 486a. 
Bentley, and Manilius, 380a. 
corrections of Menander, 400a. 6. 
bibliography, 85a. 7., 1350. f., 191a. f., 248. /., 
290a. f., 3470. f., 396a. f., 4400. f., 4900. f. 
Bilder- Atlas zu Caesars Biichern de bello Gallico, by 
Oehler, noticed, 58d. 
Bishop (C. E.), on verbal adjectives in Aeschylus, 
noticed, 630. 
Blass (F.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
Blass (F.), ed. of De Corona of Demosthenes, noticed, 
309a. f. 
Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, noticed, 2176. b. 
on Silius Italicus, 36a. 
Boase (C. W.), notice of Miillenhoff’s Deutsche 
Altertumskunde, 75b. f. 
Bocock (W. H.), note on Kirkpatrick on Latin 
Aorist Subjunctive, 68d. 
Boeckh, view of Solon’s property classification, dis- 
cussed, 
Bohemia, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2a. 
Bologna, antiquarian discoveries at, 73a. 
Bousfield (C. H.), Latin Verse, noticed, 1040. 
bracchium, derivation of, 219d. 
Brennan (C. J.), note on Aristophanes’ Acharn., 
484d. 
note on Supplices of Aeschylus, 388d. 
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British Museum, acquisitions of, 241@., 341a. 7. 
Brooks (E. H.), emendationsin A/h. Resp., 175 foll. 
Brough, inscription found at, 740. 
Brugmann, theory of gerundive, discussed, 297a. 
theory of Ind.-Eur. nasalis sonans, discussed, 
451a. 7. 
Biichels, and library of Graevius, 366a. /. 
-bundus, adjectives in, origin of, 298a. 
Burial Customs of the Ancient Greeks, noticed, 481. 
Burnet (J.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
Bury (J. B.), notice of Commentationes Fleckciseni- 
anu, 62a, b. 
emendation of Bacchae of Euripides, 127a. 
notice of Festa’s tract on Palaiphatos, 102a. αὶ 
notice of Kaibel’s Athenaeus, 29a. 7. 
notice of Krumbacher’s History of Byzantine 
Literature, 318a. f. 
notice of Seger’s Byzantinische Historiker des 
zehnten und elften Jahrhunderts, 63a. 
on derivation of νερό, 2320. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
Bury (J. B.), Nemean Odes of Pindar, noticed, 
305d. 7. 
Butcher (S. H.), notice of Blass’ ed. of De Corona 
of Demosthenes, 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
Bywater (I.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
Bywater (I.), ed. of the Nicomachean Ethics, noticed, 
153a. f. 
Byzantine Greek, accent in, 216a. 
Byzantine Literature, History of, by Krumbacher, 
noticed, 318a. αὶ 
Byzantinische Historiker des zehnten und elften Jahr- 
hunderts, noticed, 63a. 


C. 


-c, accent of words ending in, 375d. 
Caelius Rufus, characteristics of letters of, 101a. 
cacremonia, derivation of, 263a. 
Caesar, account of the waves in the Channel, 58a. 
Kraner’s ed., noticed, 58a. 
prodigies on death of, 40a. 
Peskett’s ed. of Book I. of B. C., noticed, 
324a. f. 
Cambridge Texts and Studies, noticed, 468a. f. 
Campbell (L.), notes on the papyrus fragment of the 
Phacdo, 363a. f., 454. f. 
translation of Aldrich’s A Petition into Greek 
Verse, 331a. ὃ. 
lines written in the visitors’ book at Vouicano, 
9916. b. 
notes on Aristotle’s Atheniensium Respublica, 
119d. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
on the Antiope fragments of Euripides, 125a. f., 
401a. 7. 
Campbell (L.), translation of Aeschylus, noticed, 
255a. f. 
Caper, note on, 129a. 
Caprotina, 385a. 
Carlisle, antiquarian discoveries at, 233a. 
carmen, as applied to metre, 138a. 
Carter (F.), notes on Thucydides iv., 195a. 7. 
on some uses of the aorist participle, 3a. f., 
249a. 7. 
Carthage, harbours of, 280a. f. 
Carthaginian ambassador, in a Greek inscription, 
242b., cf. 278a. 
cases, names of, in Greek, 2160. 
castigare, meaning of, 64a. 
Catulliana, by Palmer, 7a. 7. 
Catullus, praenomen of, 385a. 


Cauer (Dr. F.), pamphlet on authorship of Athen. 
Resp., noticed, 332a. ὃ. 

cecidi, explained, 450d. 

Celsus, and Apology of Aristides, 4690. 

Cephisophon, archon, 1580. 

Chester, inseriptions found at, 75a., 339a. 

antiquarian discoveries at, 287a. 
stones found at, 485a. ὃ. 

Chinnock (E. J.), on rare words in Atheniensium 
Respublica, 229a. 7. 

Christodorus, Ecephrasis of, 1030. 

Christians, and collegia, 422a. 

chronographers) (historians, in Byzantine literature, 
3190. 

Chronologie de 0 Empire Romain, by Goyau, noticed, 
3290. 

Cicero, Apparatus criticus ad libros de Natura 
Deorum, by Schwenke, 12a. f., 143a. f., 200a. f., 
302a. f., 408a. f., 458a. 7. 

hybrid words in, 18a. 

Opera Rhetorica, by Friedrich, noticed, 475a. 7. 

MSS. of 475a. ὃ. 

Selected Letters of, by Montague, noticed, 2662. 

Tyrrell and Purser’s ed. of Letters, noticed, 
100a. f. 

Cilicia, antiquarian discoveries in, 1295. 

Clapp (ΕΒ. B.), on conditions ‘contrary to fact,’ 
397a. 7. 

Clark (A. C.), account of library of J. G. Graevius, 
365a. ἡ. 

Clark (E. C.), notice of Collectio Librorum Juris 
Antejustiniani, 104a. ὃ. 

Clarke (H.), ed. of Hvagoras of Isocrates, noticed, 
4290. 

citation, in ancient times, 3100. /. 

Classical Antiquities, Dictionary of, noticed, 384a. 7. 

classical study in France, 209a. 

Cleanthes and Zeno, Pearson’s ed. of fragments, 
noticed, 479a. 7. 

Cleisthenes, and γένη and phratries, 2210. 

Clement (W. K.), note on date of birth of Lucilius, 
279b., cf. 

Cleon and Pericles, 165a. 

Collectio Librorum Juris Antejustiniani, noticed, 
104a. ὃ. 

collegia, development of, 4200. 

imperial policy towards, 421a. 

Roman, History of, by Liebenam, noticed, 
4200. f. : 

sodalicia, explained, 422a. 

tenuiorum, meaning of, 422a. 

collegium illicitum, meaning of, 4210. 

colénus, etymology of, 2975. 

comedy, middle, so-called, 102d. 

comitatus, 175b. 

Commentationes Fleckeisenianae, noticed, 62a. ὃ. 

commissa piacula, 64. 

Comparative Grammar for Greek and Latin, by 
Henry, noticed, 387a. 

compound verbs, accent of in Latin, 407. 

conditions ‘contrary to fact,’ discussed, 397a. /. 

conjunctions, accent of, 4030. 

consobrinus, contractions of, 407. 

Constitution of Athens, Aristotle on, Kenyon’s ed., 
noticed, 706. f., 105a. f., 1550. f., 175a. f., 
2210. f., 2690. f., 332a. f., 4650. ἢ. 

{v. Aristotle. ] 

constitution of Draco, 166a. f., 336a. ὃ. 

constructions, unusual, in Atheniensium Respublica, 
128a., 1840. f., 2290. f., 2720. f. 

Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature, 
Vol. I., noticed, 468a. Καὶ 

Conway (R. S.), on origin of Latin gerund and 
gerundive, 296a. f. 
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Cooke (A. H.), notice of Dowdall’s Hellenica of 
Xenophon, 4780. 
copyists of MSS., 262d. 
Corax, referred to, in Pindar, 195a. 
Corcyracan Studies, by Schmidt, noticed, 53a. /. 
Corinth, plan of cutting through Isthmus, 57a. 
corollaria = garlands, 40}. 
correspondence, J. P. Mahaffy, in answer to Mr. 
Torr’s criticism, 186a. f., cf. 233a. ὃ. 
Verrall (A. W.), on the fire-signals 
in the Agamemnon, 269a. b 
corruptions in manuscripts, 890. /., 400a. ὁ. 
cosmology, of Plato, 445a. 
Cothon, at Carthage, 2810. 
Coy (E. G.), notice of Holden’s ed. of Xenophon’s 
Cyropacdia, 478α. b 
creed, nucleus of, in Apology of Aristides, 469a. 
Crete, antiquarian discoveries in, 1880. 
statue discovered at, 392a. 
Crinagoras, life of, 3170. 

Rubensohn’s ed. of Epigrams, noticed, 317a. 7. 
criticism, textual and the new papyrus, 89a. /. 
Cross (J.A.), on the hours of the day in the Fourth 

Gospel, 245a. 7. 
on the quotations from the Old Testament in the 
Fourth Gospel, 142a. 7, 
Culex, authorship of, 42a. 
cult of Dionysus, 472d, 
-cundo-, forms in, 3000. 
cursive writing, in MSS., 
Curtius (K.), Die Stadtyeschichte von Athen, noticed, 
4860. f. 

theory of gerundive discussed, 297a. 
customs, old Italian and Indian compared, 510. 
Cyprus, antiquarian discoveries in, 392d. 

Cyril of Scythopolis, life of Theodosius, noticed, 
103a. 


D. 


d, final, pronunciation of, 60a. 
Dakyns (H. G.), Z'ranslation of Xenophon, noticed, 
257a. f. 
Daniel, early version of, 1420. 
Darbishire (H. D.), notice of Wharton’s E/yma 
Latina, 217a. 7. 
notice of Strong’s translation of Paul's Principles 
of the History of Language, 3876. 
Scrupuli, 485b., οἵ, 434 ὃ. 
datives in - ὦ as origin of future infinitive, 8016. 
day, commencement of, in Vergil, 1280. 
day, hours of the, in Fourth Gospel, 245a. /. 
De adjectivorum verbalium -ros terminatione insig- 
nium usu Aeschyleo, noticed, 63d. 
Deceleian Inscription and Attic Phratries, 221a. /. 
Dedication, a Graeco-Egyptian, described, 77}. 
Deipnosophists of Athenaeus, 30a. 
deliberative construction in Sophocles, 1480. 
deliberative subjunctive in Greek relative clauses, 
302a. ὃ. 
Delos, alleged house at, 130. 7. 
intervals of festivals at, 2770. 
Demeter and Persephone, myth of, 520. 
Demosthenes, Blass’ ed. of De Corona, noticed, 
3090. 7. 
corruptions in, 310a. 
rhythm in, 3110. 
short syllables in, 313d. 
date of birth, 150a. 
date of speech de falsa leg., 151a. 
use of ὑπὸ in, 2600. 
Westermann’s ed., noticed, 24a. αὶ 
Demotionidae, at Athens, 221a., 222}, 


deponent participles in passive sense, 175d. 
deposition of Pericles, 165a. ἡ, 
De pracpositionum usu Aristophanco, noticed, 258a. f. 
Descriptio Orbis Romani, by George of Cyprus, noticed, 
928}. 
Deutsche Altertumskunde, by Miillenhoff, noticed, 
75. 7. 
De Vries (S. G.), Studies in Palaecography, noticed, 
38a. ὃ. 
dialects, Greek, Meister’s work on, noticed, 63a. 
Dictionary of Antiquities, by Dr. Smith, new ed., 
noticed 425a. /. 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, by Seyffert, Eng. 
ed., noticed, 384a. 7. 
Dictionary to Homer, by Autenrieth, noticed, 328a. 
dicturum, infinitival, origin of, 198a. 
Die Hymnen des Rigveda, by Oldenburg, noticed, 
43a. f. 
Die Lateinischen Nomina Personalia auf -ο, -onis, by 
Fisch, noticed, 610. /. 
Die Sprichworter und sprichwortlichen Redensarten 
der Rémer, by Otto, noticed, 41a. f. 
Die Stadtgeschichte von Athen, by Curtius, noticed 
486u. f. 
Dinarchus, use of ὑπὸ in, 260). 
Dio Cassius, Melber’s ed. noticed, 27a. 7. 
MSS. of, 28a. 
Dio Chrysostom, Atticism of, 31a. 
on the story of Philoctetes, 147a. 
Dionysius, Atticism of, Schmid, noticed, 31a. /. 
Dionysus, cult of, 4720. 
dispennite, in Plautus, 2990. 
distennite, in Plautus, 2990. 
Dittenberger (W.), ed. of Kraner’s Caesar’s Gallic 
War, noticed, 58a. 
dius, 9b. 
dochmiac, analysis of, 3210. 
Dorpfeld (Dr.), statement concerning theatre at 
Megalopolis, 284d. 
theory of the Greek stage, criticized, 97a. ὃ. 
Dowdall (L. H.), ed. of Xenophon’s Hellenica, Bk. i., 
noticed, 478. 
Draco, reforms of, 71)., 157a., ὅ8θα. ὃ. 
constitution of, discussed, 166a. f., 336a. ὃ. 
dual, vocative in, 216a. 
feminine, 216a. 
Diibner (Fr.), ed. of Sulpicit Severi Liber de Vita 
Sancti Martini, noticed, 103 ὁ. 
Dunkle Wéorter, by Stowasser, noticed, 263. 7. 
Dunwell, view on hours of the day in St. John, 
2460. 
Dyer (L.), summary of Dr. Dérpfeld’s article on 
Greek theatre, 283). f 
Dyer (L.), Studies of the Gods in Greece, noticed, 
470a. 7. 


E. 


ecfertis, spelling οἱ, 295d. 
echoes, in Pindar, 3050. 
Eclogues of Calpurnius, translated by Scott, noticed 
327d. 
editorial, 349. 
Edwards (G. M.), ed. of Iliad Bk. xxiii., noticed, 
47θα. 7. 
Egypt, antiquarian discoveries in, 130 
inscription found in, 483a. 
split totems in, 339a. ὃ. 
Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary, noticed, 
382a. 7. 
elision, in old Latin, 265a. 
Elliott (R. T.), translation of Henry’s Short Com- 
parative Grammar for Greek and Latin, noticed, 
387a. 
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Ellis (R.), emendations of Herodas, 360a. αὶ 
in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
note on epoch of Herodas, 457a. b. 
notice of De Vries’ Studies in Palacography, 
38a. 
notice of Sonnenschein’s ed. of Rudens ot 
Plautus, 20δα. /. 
Ellis (R.), Noctes Manilianae, noticed, 379a. 7. 
em, in old Latin, 2650. 
emendations :— 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 388a. b. 
Supplices, 388b. 
Aristophanes, Hanae, 278. 
Acharn. 484}. 
Aristotle, ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, 106a. f., 156). 
175a. f., 2240. f., 269a. 334a. 
Athenaeus, 300. 
Catullus, 7a. 7. 
Cicero, Epp. ad Att. i., 128a. 
Euripides, Antiope fragments, 1286, 7., b., 
232a., 401a. 7. 
Bacchae, 127a. 
Electra, 127a. 
Herodas, 350a. f., 389b., 4820. 7. 
Horace, Odes ii. (11. 21—24), 139a. f. 
iii. (8. 25—28), 14θα. 
iii. (24. 1—8), 140a. 
iv. (18. 17—22), 141a. 
Carm. Saec. (25—23), 1410. 
Ep. i. (2. 31), 2780. 
Manilius, Astronomica, 381a. 7. 
Ovid, Heroides, 93b. 7. 
Plautus, Rudens, 2060. 
Pliny, NV. H. xxxv., 48θα. 
empire, Roman, continuity of, 318). 
enclities, accent of, in Latin, 405. 
effect of, on accent, 3760. 
-endo, origin of, 2970. 
England (E. B.), notice of Schubert's ed. of Ajax 
of Sophocles, 103a. 
Engyon = modern Gangi (!), 4230. 
enim, in Virgil, 211a. 
enimvero, use of, in Livy, 326a. 
-ensis, adjectives in, derivation of, 2970. 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, noticed, 74a. ἢ. 
Ephialtes and the Areopagus, 72a. 
Ephoros, the historian, 103a. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Westcott’s ed., noticed, 
18a. 7. 
rhythmical transpositions in, 21a. 
epoch of Herodas, 457a. b. 
Eretria, theatre excavated at, 288d. 
-es stems, instrumental :plural of, 2540. 
Etienne (E.), La langue francaise depuis les origines 
jusqwa la fin du xi? siécle, noticed, 329a. b. 
Eton Latin Grammar, by Rawlins and Inge, noticed, 
172a. 7. 
Etyma Latina, by Wharton, noticed, 217a. f. 
etymology of Latin words, 268a. ἡ 
use of, in philology, 220a. 
eu, in eld Latin, 265d. 
Euémeros, 102c. 
eurhythmy, in Greek metre, 321a. 
Euripides, allusive language in, 198α. 
Alcestis, Bayfield’s ed., noticed, 3870. 
Bacchae, enendation of, 127α. 
Electra, emendation of, 127a. 
and Phoenician Maidens, 62}. 
identification of the Antiope, 124a. 
MS. of the Antiope, 124d. 
notes on the Antiope fragments, 1234. 
185a. b., 232a., 401a. 7. 
Jon, Verrall’s ed., noticed, 97a. ὃ. 
note on Scholia of Electra, 432a. f. 


Euripides, continued— 
Wilamowitz- Moellendorfi’s ed. οἱ Heracies, 
noticed, 461la. f. 
date of production of Teracles, 4650. 
treatment of legend of Heracles, 463b. 
Evans (W. J.), note on Virgil Aen. x., 128a. 
exagmen = examen, 294 b. 
exclamatory particles, in old Latin, 2650. 
Ex-eter = sca, 129b, 
exile of Juvenal, 279a. 
eximius, 299a, 


fa, root = speak, 3000. 
fable, origin of in Greece and India, 2136. f. 
among Jews, 213a. 
Fables of Aesop, Jacobs’ ed., noticed, 212a. f. 
Facsimiles of Greek MSS. in Spain, by Graux, noticed, 
4190. f. 
Facsimilés des Manuscrits Grees, noticed, 261a. f. 
JSacteon, 18a. 
Pairbanks (A.), notice of Bishop on verbal ad- 
jectives in Aeschylus, 630, 
Fair Cape, site of, 620. 
farcio and φράσσω, 4470. 
JSartus, 110. 
Sastiyium, origin of, 2580. 
Jé, root = make, 3000. 
Seci, 447a. 
Jécundus, origin of, 800}, 
Fennell (C. A. M.), discussion of Brugmann’s 
theory of Ind.-Eur. Nasalis Sonans, 451a. 7. 
Ferguson, Aid to Greek at Sight, noticed, 220b. 
Ferrini (C.), translation of Respublica Atheniensium, 
noticed, 465a. f. 
Festa (N.), tract on Palaiphatos, noticed, 102a. /. 
festivals, at Delos, intervals of, 277). 
Festus and Nonius, notes on, 9. f. 
Jfidius, 2990. 
Jio for *fyio, 299}. 
Fierville (Ch.), ed. of Quintilian, noticed, 32a. 7. 
fire-signals, in the Agamemnon, 269a. b. 
Fisch (R.), Die Lateinischen Nomina Personalia 
auf -ο, -onis, noticed, 610. /. 
Flinders Petrie papyri, preliminary notice of, 350a. 2. 
Foerster (R.), essay on Physiognomia of Apuleius, 
noticed, 4290, 
folk-lore, beast-tales in, 212a. 7, 
Fourth Gospel, hours of the day in, 245a. 7. 
translation of Hebrew in, 142a. 
fox, in beast-tales, 214a. 
Fowler( H. N.), notice of Pearson’s Fragments of 
Zeno and Cleanthes, 479a. f. 
Fowler (W. W.), notice of Dyer’s Studies of the 
Gods in Greece, 470a, f. 
notice of Frazer’s Golden Bough, 48a. 7. 
Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, by Pearson, noticed, 
479a. 7. 
fragments of the Antiope, notes on, 123a. 7., 185a. b., 
232a., 401α. 7. 
France, classical teaching in, 209a. 
Prazer (J. G.), on swallows in the house, la. Κι, 
2300. 
Frazer (J. G.), The Golden Bough, noticed, 48a. 7. 
Freeman (E. A.), History of Sicily, noticed, 423a. 7. 
French books on Palaeography, noticed, 261a. /. 
Friedrich (W.), ed. of Cicero's Opera LRhetorica, 
noticed, 475a. 7. 
frigus, origin of, 2530. 
Sunda, origin of, 300a. 
Sundito, derivation of, 264a. 
future, infinitive in -twrum, 301a. ὃ. 
perfect subjunctive, in Latin, 175a. 
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G. 

Zo = b, 448a. 

Gangi = Engyon (8), 4230. 

Gardner (E. A.), statement concerning theatre at 
Megalopolis, 284}. 

Garnett (R.), note on Antiope fragments, 185d. 

Geldner (K. F.) and Pischel (R.), Vedische Studien, 
noticed, 43a. 7. 

Gelzer (H.), ed. of Georgii Cyprii Descriptio Orbis 
Romani, noticed, 328d. 

genders, names of in Greek, 216). 

General Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, edited by 
Plummer, noticed, 414a. 7. 

genitive, definition of, 590. 

of pronouns in old Latin, 2640, 

Gennadios, emendations of Atheniensium Res- 
publica, 27 4a, 

Georges (Professor), Lexicon der Lateinischen Wort- 
Sormen, noticed, 431d. 

Georgit Cyprii Descriptio Orbis Romani, noticed, 


Germany, early antiquities of, 75d. 7, 
antiquarian discoveries in 2330., 390. 
gerund and gerundive, origin of, 296a. /. 
Geschichte der Byzantinische Litteratur, by Krum- 
bacher, noticed, 318a. /. 
Geschichte der Rim. Literatur, by Teuffel, noticed, 
42a. 7. 
Giesing, on Oedipus Rex, 62a. 
Giles (P.), notice of Henry’s Short Comparative 
Grammar for Greck and Latin, 387a. 
Glossary, Latin—Anglo-Saxon, noticed, 382a. ἢ, 
glosses in manuscripts, 89a. ἡ 
Gods in Greece, Studies of, by Dyer, noticed, 470a. 7. 
Goethe, on Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, 62a. 
Goetz (G.), ed. of Miles Gloriosus, noticed, 206a. f. 
Golden Bough, by Frazer, noticed, 48a. /. 
Gomperz on Ath. Resp., noticed, 333a. /. 
Goodwin (A.), notice of Verrall’s Jon of Euripides, 
97a. b. 
Gospel, quotations from Old Testament in Fourth, 
lla. f., 142a. 7. 
Goyau (G.), Chronologie de? Empire Romain, noticed, 
329a, 
Gracco-Egyptian Bilingual Dedication, noticed, 77}. 
Graevius (J. G.), account of his library, 365a. f. 
Grammar, Comparative, for Greck and Latin, by 
Henry, noticed, 387a. 
Eton Latin, by Rawlins and Inge, noticed, 
172a. 7. 
Grammarians, Latin, on accent, 373a. 
Grammatici Graeci Recogniti et Apparatu Critico 
Instructi, by Hilgard, noticed, 215a. 
Graux (C.), Facsimiles of Greek MSS. in Spain, 
noticed, 419a. 7, 
Graves (F P.), Burial Customs of Ancient Greeks, 
noticed, 4310. 
Greece, fables in, 212a. 
popular beliefs about swallows in, 10. 
antiquarian discoveries in, 236a., 340b., 436). 
Studies of Gods in, by Dyer, noticed, 470a. f. 
Greek and Latin, some negative forms in, 378a. f. 
aorists, discussed, 44θα. /. 
cases and genders (1iames of), 2160. 
conditional sentences in, 397«. 
dialects, Meister’s work on, noticed, 63a. 
Grammarians, by Hilgard, noticed, 215a. f. 
Literature, History of, by Perry, noticed, 330a. f. 
literature, continuity of, 318a. 
lyric poetry, allusive language in, 193a. ἡ. 
Manuscripts in Italian libraries notes on, noticed, 
3870. 
metres, by Rossbach and Westphal, noticed, 
320a. 7. 


Greek and Latin, continwed— 
MSS. in Spain, facsimiles of, noticed, 419a. f. 
Palacography, by Wilcken, noticed, 417a. f. 
Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil, by Mahatty, 
noticed, 55a. 7. 
Pronunciation of, by Blass, noticed, 217a. ὁ. 
prose, under Karly Empire, 31a. 
relative clauses, deliberative subjunctive in, 
302a. b. 
spelling, 148a. 
stage, Dorpfeld’s theory on, 97a. 0. 
theatre, Dorpfeld on, 2380. /. 
World wader Roman Sway, by Mahaffy, noticed, 
56a. 7. 
Griffith (F. L1.), on a Graeco-Egyptian dedication, 
77D. 
Gilbert, view of Pericles’ deposition, 165a. 
Gruppe, theory of the fable, compared with that of 
Jacobs, 2130. 
gurdonicus, 104a, 
Gwatkin (T.) and Shuckburgh S8.), ed. of 
Aeschines in Clesiphonta, noticed, 149. 


H. 


Hadley (W. S.), notice of Bayfield’s Alcestis, 387). 
Hadrumetum, harbour at, 2810. 
harbours of Carthage, 280q. 
Hardie (W. R.), on allusive language in Greek lyric 
poetry, 193a. ἡ 
note on διαιτηταί, in Athenicnsium Lespublica, 
164a. b. 
Hardy (E. G.), notice of Goyau’s Chronologic de 
VEmpire Komain, 329a. 
notice of Weidner’s ed. of Juvenal, 385. 7. 
notice of Liebenam’s History and Organization of 
Roman Collegia, 420a. f. 
Hardy (E. G.), ed. of Plutareh’s Lives of Otho and 
Galba, noticed, 315a. 
Harper (C.), on ὁπαί of houses, 231), 
Hart (S.), notice of Allen’s ed. of Annals of 
Tacitus, 58d. 
notice of Allen’s Short History of the Roman 
People, 59a. 
Haskins (C. E.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 
foll. 
Haverfield (F.), note on Thucydides, 67a. 
note on tragic tribrachs, 670. 
notice of Kraner’s ed. of Caesar’s Gallic and Civil 
Wars, 58a. 
notice of Georgit Cyprii Descriptio Orbis Romani, 
328d. 
translation of a passage of Hrechtheus into Greck 
verse, 65a, 7. 
Haverfield (F.), Zphemeris Epigraphica, noticed, 
74a. 7. 
Headlam (C. E. S.), translation of a passage of 
Landor into Greek verse, 66a. /. 
Headlam (James W.), on constitution of Draco, 
166. f., cf. 336a. ὁ. 
on use of hiatus in Athen. Respublica, 270a. 7. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
Headlam (Walter), notes on the Antiope fragments, 
185a. 
Headlam (Walter), Poems of Meleager, noticed, 26u. f. 
Heberden (C. B.), notice of Rossbach and West- 
phal’s Greek Metres, 320a. f 
Hebrew, translation of the, in Fourth Gospel, 142a. 
Hebrews, Epistle to, Westeott’s ed. noticed, 18a. /. 
Heitland (W. E.), notice of Bauer’s Silius Italicus, 
36a. 
Hellenotamiae, 119. 
hem, in old Latin, 265d, 
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Henry (V.), Short Comparative Grammar for Greek 
and Latin, Eng, ed., noticed, 387«. 
Heracleides of Clazomenae, στρατηγός at Athens, 
122}. 
Heracles, legend of, 463a. 
Heraclides Ponticus and <Atheniensium Respublica, 
158a. 
Heraewm, site of, in Corcyra, 54a. 
Hercules, as a patron of literature, 433a, 
Herodas, poeins,of, 349a. ὁ. 
emendations of, 350a. f. 
epoch of, 457. ὁ. 
additional fragments of, 480q. 
notes on, 3896., 483a. 7. 
similarity to Vergil and Catullus, 457a. 
spelling of name, 483a, 
Herodian, scholia of, 4130. 
Herodotus, Shuckburgh’s ed. of Book v., noticed, 
99a. f. 
Stein’s ed. of Book vii., noticed, 477a. ὃ. 
note on, 4340. 
Herveius Burgidolensis, commentator on Lpistle to 
the Hebrews, 20b. 
Herwerden (H. van), emendations in Ath. Resp., 
175 foll. 
Hessels (J. H.), ed. of An Highth Century Latin- 
Anglo-Saxon Glossary, noticed, 382a. f. 
Hesse, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2a. 
hiatus, in papyrus fragment of Phacdo, 454a. 
use of, in Atheniensium Respublica, 270a. f. 
Hiberno-Saxon symbol for autem, 232b. 
Hicks (E. L.), emendations of Herodas, 350a. /. 
— (R. D.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 
foll. 
Hild (J. A.), ed. of Seventh Satire of Jwvenal, noticed, 
429 ὁ. 
Hildgard (A.), Grammatici Graect Recogniti et Ap- 
paratu Critico instructi, noticed, 21δα, f. 
Hill (G. F.), note on Themistocles aud Areopagus, 
169), 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
Hime (M. C.), Zntroduction to the Latin Language, 
noticed, 59a. b. 
hisce in Plautus, 173d. 
Hissarlik, antiquarian discoveries at, 188a. 
historians )( chronographers, in Byzantine literature, 
3190. 
History of Byzantine Literatwre, by Krumbacher, 
noticed, 318a. /. 
History of Greek Literature, by Perry, noticed 
3300. f. 
History of Language, Principles of, by Paul, noticed, 
387. 
History and Organization of Roman Collegia, by 
Liebenam, noticed, 420a. 7. 
History of Roman Literature, by Teuffel, noticed, 
42a. 7. 
History of the Roman People, by Allen, noticed, 59a. 
History of Sicily, by Freeman, noticed, 428α. f. 
Hobhouse (W.), on Mr. Torr’s review of Mahaffy’s 
Greck World under Koman Sway, 127a. 
Hoffmann (Fr.), ed. of Kraner’s Caesar’s Civil War, 
noticed, 58a. 
notice of Oehler’s Bilder- Atlas zu Caesar's Biichern de 
bello Gallico, 58b. 
Holden (H. A.), notice of Hardy’s ed. of Plutarch’s 
Lives of Otho and Galba, 315a. 7. 
Holden (H. A.), ed. of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia 
noticed, 478a. ὃ. 
Holm (A.), notice of Freeman’s History of Sicily, 
423a, 7. 
Homer, Autenrieth’s Woérterbuch, noticed, 328a. 
Edward’s ed. of Jliad xxiii., noticed, 476a. 7. 
Homeric Scholia, noticed, 412a. ὁ. 


Horace, notes on, 1876, 7., 8870. 

Wickham’s ed. vol. ii., noticed, 169a. 7. 
Horatiana, by A. Palmer, 139a. /. 
Hoskyns-Abrahall (J.), note on the upright stone 

at Kilmalkedar, 69}. 
note on ‘Stanko,’ 129d. 
on a Carthaginian ambassador in a Greek in- 
scription, 2420, cf. 278a. 
hospes, changes of, 960. 
hostis, early meaning of, 95a. f. 
hours of the day in Fourth Gospel, 245a. /. 
house, swallows in the, la. ΚΛ, 2300. 7. 
Housman (A. E.), <Adversuria Orthographica, 
293a. f. 

emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 

Hude (C.), ed. of Thucydides vi.-vii., noticed, 
22a. 7. 

Humphreys (M. W.), note on aorist participle, 
7a. ὃ. 


note on πολλοὶ καὶ ἄλλοι, 481α. 7), 
hybrids, Latin, notes on, 18a. ὃ. 
Hyginus, and myth of Antiope, 124a. 
Hymnen des Rigveda, by Oldenberg, noticed, 43a. 7. 
Hypereides, MS. of, 157a. 


i, as an ablative termination, 1730. 

jackal, in beast-tales, 214a. 

Jackson, (H.), emendations of Herodas, 358a. /. 
note on Atheniensium Respublica, 122b. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 

Jacobs (J.), ed. of the Hables of Aesop, noticed, 

212α. 7. 

iambic trimeter, 1380. 
in Latin, 

James (M. R.), note on Antiope of Euripides, 232d. 

James (Saint), General Epistle of, by Plummer, 

noticed, 414a. 7. 
authenticity of, 4140. 

Japan, beliefs about swallows in, 2300. 

-icius, adjectives in, 263a. 

identification of Tisidium, 433d. 

Jeans (G. E.), notice of Tyrrell and Purser’s ed. of 

Cicero’s letters, 100a. Καὶ 
on the danger of quoting from memory, 2790. 

Jebb (R. C.), ed. of Philoctetes, noticed, 147a. 7. 

jeci, 4474. 

Jevons (FP. B.), notice of Jacobs’ ed. of Aesop's 

Fables, 212a. f. 

Jews, origin of fables among, 213d. 

Iliad, notice of scholia on, 413a. 7. 

illius, pronunciation of, in old Latin, 2640. 

ima vox = νήτη χορδή, 1374. 

-ina-, as a suffix, 453d. 

India, fables in, 212a. 

Indian customs, compared with old Italian, 510. 

Indo-European nasalis sonans, Brugmann’s theory, 

discussed, 451a. 7. 
the existence of z in, 253a. /. 

infinitive, Latin future in -iturum, 301a. ὃ. 
passive, in Latin, 198a. 7, 

Inge (W. R.) and Rawlins (F. H.), Eton Latin 

Grammar, noticed, 172a. 7, 

ingressive use of participle, 2490. 

inquilinus for *in-quelén-o-s, 297). 

Inseription, Deceleian and Attic Phratries 221d. 7, 

inscriptions, discovered in Britain, 74a. 7. 
found at Chester, 485a. ὁ. 

instrumental plural of -cs stems, 254), 
use of aorist participle, 4a. 
use of participle, 2496 

intered, 2974. 
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interjections, accent of, 406). 
interpolations in Thucydides, 240. 
Introduction to the Latin Language, by Hime, noticed, 
59a. ὃ. 
-io, the meaning of nouns ending in, 610. 
-io-, derivations in, 299a. 
John, (St.), Gospel of, quotations from Old Testa- 
ment in, 142a. 7. 
hours of day in, 245a. ἢ, 
Ionisms in Atheniensium Respublica, 184b. 
ipsius, pronunciation of, in old Latin, 2640. 
Ireland, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2. 
Tsaeus, use of ὑπὸ in, 2600. 
Islands of the Aegean, by Tozer, noticed, 237a. f. 
Isocrates, Clarke’s ed. of Hragoras, noticed, 429d. 
references to, in Atheniensium Respublica, 160}. 
use of ὑπὸ in, 260a. ὁ. 
Isthmus of Corinth, plan of cutting, 57a. 
istius, pronunciation of, in old Latin, 264}. 
Italy, antiquarian discoveries in, 233)., 340a. b., 
435a. 
iicundus, 3000. 
Jude (Saint), General Epistle of, by Plummer, 
noticed, 414a. f. 
-ium, genitive plurals in, 173a. 
Juvenal, exile of, 279a. 
Lindsay’s ed. of Satires, noticed, 326). 7, 
note on Sat. xi., 485a. 
Satira Septima, Hild’s ed., noticed, 429d. 
Weidner’s ed., noticed, 385a. /. 
juvenis, as applied to Augustus, 210a. 


K. 


Kaibel (G.) and Kiessling (A.), translation of Res- 
publica Atheniensium, noticed, 465a. /. 
Kaibel (G.), ed. of Athenaeus, noticed, 29a. f. 
Keene (C. H,), emendations in Zlectra of Euripides, 
1270. 
note on scholia of Electra of Euripides, 432a. 7, 
Kiel (H.), ed. of Varro’s Res Rusticae, noticed, 


474a. 7. 
Kempf (C.), ed. of Valerius Maximus, noticed, 
428a. ἤ. 
Kenyon (Ε΄. G.), on additional fragments of Herodas, 
480a. f. 
notes on text of Atheniensium Respublica, 269a. f. 
on recent literature of Atheniensium Respublica, 
332a. ἢ. 
Kenyon (F. G.), ed. of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens, noticed, 155a. 7. 
translation of Resp. Ath., noticed, 465a. 7. 
ed. of Herodas, preliminary notice of, 349a. ὁ. 
Kirkpatrick (FP. A.), note on Latiu Aorist Sub- 
junctive, 67). 
Kilmalkedar, stone found at, 69d. 
Kinnamos, 3190. 
Korkyrdische Studien, by Schmidt, noticed, 53a. /. 
Kraner (Fr.), ed. of Caesar’s Civil and Gallic Wars, 
noticed, 58a. 
Krumbacher (K.), History of Byzantine Literature, 
noticed, 318a. 
Kynaston (H.), notice of Bousfield’s Latin Verse, 
1 


L. 


La langue francaise depuis les origines, jusqw a la 
jin du XT. siécle, by Etienne, noticed, 329a. 
Lancashire, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2¢. 


Landor, translation of a passage into Greek Verse, 
66a. f. 
language, allusive, in Greek lyric poetry, 198α. 7. 
of Vedas, 48a. ὃ 
Language, Principles of History of, by Paul, noticed, 
3870. 


Latin acceniuation, discussed, 373a. f., 492a. f. 
and Greek, some negative forms in, 378a. 7. 
aorist subjunctive, note on, 67). 
future infinitive in -twrwm, 8016. ὃ. 
gerund and gerundive, origin of, 296a. /. 
grammarians, unreliable character of, 373a. 
hybrids, notes on, 18a. ὃ. 
locative in, 199a. 
old, pronouns in, 264d. 
exclamatory particles in, 265d. 
passive infinitive, 198a. f. 
Latin Language, Introduction to, hy Hime, noticed, 
59a. b. 
Latin—Anglo-Saxon Glossary, noticed, 382a. 7. 
Latin Grammar, Eton, by Rawlins and Inge, 
noticed, 172a. f. 
Latin Pronunciation, by Peck, noticed, 60a. αὶ 
Latin Verse, by Bousfield, noticed, 104). 
Leaf (W.), note on νερό, 338a. 
notice of Homeric Scholia, 412a. f. 
Leeuwen (J. van), emendations in Ath. Iesp., 224 


Lesbia of Catullus=Clodia, 101d. 
Lesbos, antiquarian discoveries in, 129a. 
lekythos, Mr. Lloyd on, 486a. 
Leucon, and Athenians, 56d. 
Lexicon der Lateinischen Wortformen, by Georges, 
noticed, 431d. 
library of J. G. Graevius, account of, 36a. αὶ 
Liebenam (W.), Zur Geschichte und Organisation des 
romischen Vereinswesen, noticed, 420a. 
Lincoln, antiquarian discoveries at, 287a., 390a. 
Lindsay (Ὁ. M.,), note on contraction of autem 
in manuscripts, 129a. 
notes on Festus and Nonius, 9a. f. 
on Latin accentuation, 373«. 7., 402a. /. 
Lindsay (T. B.), ed. of Juvenal, noticed, 326d. Καὶ 
literature, Greek, continuity of, 318a. 
Literature, Byzantine, History of, by Krumbacher, 
noticed, 318a. 
Literature, Greek, History of, by Perry, noticed, 
330a. 7. : 
Literature, Teuffel’s History of Roman, noticed, 
42a. 7. 
literary reminiscence in Greek Lyric poetry, 198α. 
Livy, Stephenson’s ed. of Book xxvii., noticed, 
266d. 
Whibley’s ed. of Book v., noticed, 325a. 7. 
lixa, 10b. 
Lloyd (W. W,), on the vase-painting ‘Alemene on 
the pyre,’ 2410. f. 
on the ‘ Macmillan Lekythos,’ 486a. 
locative, in Latin, 199a. 
in Sanskrit, 199a. 
Locri, position of women at, 424d. 
Loring (W.), note on κανθήλη, 66a. 
statement concerning theatre at Megalopolis, 
2840. 7. 
Luchs, on pronouns in old Latin, 2640. 
Lucian, diction of, 316. 
Lucianus, translated into Latin Verse, 65a. ὃ. 
Lucilius, date of birth, 2790., cf. 338a. 
Lucretius, suicide of, 42a. 
Lupton (J. H.), notice of Dibner’s Sulpicius 
Severus, 1030. 
lyre, strings of, 137a. 
lyric poetry, Greek, allusive language in, 1936. /. 
Lysias, use of ὑπὸ in, 260a. 
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M. 


-m, in Indo-Germanie, 4510. 
Macan (R. W.), notice of Stein’s Herodotus, Book 
vii., 4770. ὃ. 
‘ Macmillan lekythos,’ Mr. Lloyd on, 48θα. 
Macrobius, on Latin accent, 373d. 
Magnesia, inscription discovered at, 188d. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), reply to Mr. Torr’s criticism, 
187a. f. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), Greek Pictures, noticed, 55a. ἢ. 
The Greek World under Roman Sway, noticed, 
56a. f. 
preliminary notice of Flinders Petrie Papyri, 
349. 


Manes, sense of, in Vergil, 186a. 
Manilius, Ellis’ ed., noticed, 379. 7. 
name of, discussed, 379d. 
Mannhardt, account of, 49a. 
Manuel de Paléographie Latine ct Francaise, by 
Prou, noticed, 561α. 
Manuscripts :— 
Aristotle, ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, 69a. f. 
Cicero, 475 ; see Schwenke. 
Dio Cassius, 28a. 
from library of Graevius, 369a. αὶ 
Ovid, Codex Parisinus, 92a. 
of Homeric Scholia in Geneva Library, 418α. 
Plato, papyrus fragment of Phaedo, 363a. f., 
454a. 7. 


Pliny, letters in Tironian characters, 38a. ὦ. 
Quintilian, Codex Dusseldorpianus, traced, 33a. 
accretions in, 455a. 
adscripts in, 89a. ὁ. 
corruptions in, 400a. ὁ. 
in Paris, National Library, 2616. 
copyists of, 2620, 
spelling of, 2930. 
Manuscripts, Greek in Spain, facsimiles of, noticed, 
419α. 7. 
Marcellus, victories of, 2660. 
Marchant (E. C.), note on Thucydides, Book ii., 
128α. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
notice of Hude’s Thucydides, 22a. f. 
notice of Sobolewski’s De praepositionwm usw 
Aristophaneo, 258a. 7. 
on the deposition of Pericles, 165a, /. 
— (G, E.), note on Sophocles, Ajax, 186d. ; 
οἵ, 66}. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
note on Thucydides iv., 3890. 
Marindin (G. E.), on a passage of Sophocles, dis- 
cussed, 660, 
and Wayte (W.), new ed. of Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, noticed, 425a. f. 
Marshall (J.), ed. of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
noticed, 477). 
Martin, Saint, life of, by Sulpicius Severus, 1030. ἡ, 
martyrdoms, time of, 247). 
Mayor (J. B.), note on Athenicnsiwm Lespublica, 
185d. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll., 175 foll. 
note on 7ves=ivdria, 69a. 
notice of Plummer’s St. James and St. Jude, 
414a. 7. 
on un-Aristotelian words and phrases in Athenien- 
siwm Respublica, 122a. 7. 
Mayor (J. E. B.), notes on Atheniensium Respublica, 
120a. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
note on Juvenal, Sat. xi., 485a. 
medius, 300b. 


Megalopolis, antiquarian discoveries at, 129q. 
theatre at, 238). 7., 344)., 436a. 
statement of the excavators, 2840. 

Meister (R.), Eleischen Arkadischen und Kypris- 
chen Dialekte, noticed, 62d. 

Melber (J.), ed. of Dio Cassius, noticed, 27a. 7. 

Meleager, Headlam’s translation of, noticed. 26a. ἡ 

Menander, notes on fragments of, 399. f. 

menda, origin of, 300a. 

mendax, derivation of, 300a. 

Merriam (A. C.), on telegraphing among the Ancients, 
220a. ὃ., cf. 338a. b. 

Merry (W. W.), ed. of Aves of Aristophanes, noticed, 
309a. ὁ. 

Messene, name of, 424a. 

metaphors in Greek lyric poetry, 193a. /. 

‘metopé,’ found at Sclinus, 241%. 

metre of the Rigveda hymns, 43a. ἢ. 

metres, Greek, by Rossbach and Westphal, noticed, 
320a. f. 

Miles (E. H.), on the passive infinitive in Latin, 
198d. 7. 

Montague (A. P.), Selected Letters of Cicero, noticed, 
266a. ὃ. 


Monthly Record, 72a. 7., 129a. 7., 187a. f., 233a. ζ,, 
2870. f., 339a. f., 390a. 7., 485a. 7. 

moods, names of in Greek, 216d. 

morata, sense of, 138). 

Morgan (M. H.), notice of Lindsay’s Juvenal, 
826}. f. 

Morshead (E. D. A.), notice of Scott’s translation 
of Eclogues of Calpwrnius, 3270. 

Moschopulos, date of, 306d. 

Muecke (R.), ed. of Breitenbach’s Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, noticed, 4770. 

Miillenhoff (K.), Deutsche Aliertumskunde, noticed, 
75b. f. 

Mulvany (C. M.), notes on Propertius, 433a. 6. 

mundus, derivation of, 300d. 

Murray (A. S.), notes on Herodas, 389d. 

emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 toll. 

Murray (A. T.), notice of Peck’s Suetonius, 38a. //. 

Mykenae, antiquarian (discoveries at, 730. 

myth in Plato’s Politicus, discussed, 4450. 

of the Antiope, 124a. 
mythology in Rigveda, 47a. 


N. 


-n, accent of words ending in, 376a. 
narrative Greek, tenses used in, 267a. ὃ. 
ne, accent of, 403a. 
in prohibition with present subjunctive, 174a. 
negative in composition, 379). 
nasalis sonans, Brugmann’s theory of, discussed, 
451a. f. 
Naxos, date of siege, 169}. 
negative forms in Greek and Latin, 378a. 7. 
nempe, scansion of, 265a., 404a. 
Nero, plan of cutting through Isthmus of Corinth, 
57a. 
Nettleship (H.), notice of an WLighth-Century 
Latin—Anglo-Saxon Glossary, 382a. f. 
notice of Fisch’s Die Lateinischen Nomina 
Personalia auf -o, -onis, 610. 
notice of Foerster on Physiognomia of Apuleius, 
429}. 
notice of Georges’ Lexicon der Lateinischen 
Wortformen, 4310. 
notice of Hild’s seventh satire of Juvenal, 4290. 
notice of Keil’s ed. of Varro’s Res Rusticac, 
474a. 7. 
notice of Stowasser’s Dunkle Worter, 263a. 7. 
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Nettleship (H.) and Sandys (J. E.), ed. of Seyffert’s 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, noticed, 
384a. 7. 

neuter adjectives, used substantively, 2050. 

New Testament, use of tenses in, 267}. 

Newman (W. L.), notice of Kenyon’s ed. of 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, 155a., 7. 

emendations of same, 105 foll. 

Nicholson (E. W. B.), notes on some fragments of 
Menander, 399a. 7. 

= (T.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 224 
foll. 

Nicole (J.), Scolies Genevoiscs de lIliade, noticed, 
418α. 7. 

Nicomachean Ethics, Bywater’s ed., noticed, 1ὅϑα, f. 

-nd-, in Latin, origin of, 296. Καὶ 

Nikephoros Bryennios, Seger on, noticed, 630. 

-nio- changed to -wndo, 299a. 

Nixon (J. E.), notice of Hime’s Jntvoduction to the 
Latin Language, 59a. ὃ. 

-nn-, in Oscan corresponding to Latin -nd-, 299d. 

Noctes Manilianae, by Ellis, noticed, 379a. Καὶ 

nolo, derivation of, 3780. 

non, derivation of, 

non, in surprised questions, 205d. 

non audes = ‘won't you ?’ 206a. 

non perinde, concise use of, in Suetonius, 40d. 

Nonius and Festus, notes on, 9w. f. 

Norfolk, beliefs about swallows in, 20. 

Notes ou Greek Manuscripts in Italian Libraries, by 
Allen, noticed, 3870. 

nouns, verbal in -on, 2970. 

novicius, derivation of, 263a. 

numbers, Greek names for, 2160. 

numerals, accent of, in Latin, 4070. 

nutriz, derivation of, 263a. 


O. 


-0, meaning of nouns ending in, 610. 
oak, as a sacred tree, 51a. 
obsecro, spelling of, 3230. 
Odyssey, notice of Scholia on, 413a. ἢ. 
oe, pronunciation of, 600. 
Oehler, Bilder-Atlas zu Caesar’s Biichern de bello 
Gailico, noticed, 58d. 
Ocuvres de Virgile, Benoist’s ed., noticed, 208a. 
Old Testament, quotations in the Fourth Gospel, 
lla. f., 1420. 7. 
Oldenberg (H.), Die Hymnen des Rigveda, noticed, 
43a, f. 
omen, derivation of, 263d. 
Omont (H.), Fac-similés des Manuscrits Grecs, noticed, 
261α. ἢ. 
-6n, verbal nouns in, 2970. 
-onio, as origin of gerund, 2970. 
orbus, with genitive, 205d. 
origin of fables in folklore, 213a. ὁ. 
of Hebrew quotations in Fourth Gospel, 142α. 7. 
of Latin gerund and gerundive, 296a. f. 
oriundus, 298a. 
osteria, etymology of, 95a. 7. 
ostracism, account of, in Atheniensium Respublica, 
162d. 
of Xanthippus, 2770. 
orthography, of papyrus fragment of Phaedo, 455d. 
remarks on, 2938a. f. 
Otto (Dr. A.), Roman Proverbs, noticed, 41a. f. 
Ovid, Codex Parisinus, 92a. 
notes on Tristia, 279a., 484b. 7. 
Ovidiana, by Palmer, 92a. 7. 


p, dropped in French derivatives from Latin, 96). 
Page (T. E.), notice of Benoist’s Virgil, 208a. /. 
Palaeography, Studies in, by De Vries, 38a. ὁ. 

some French books on, noticed, 261a. ἡ, 

Greck, by Wilcken, noticed, 417a. 7. 
Palaiphatos, De Jncredibilibus, noticed, 102a. 
Palmer (A.), Catulliana, 7a. f. 

Horatiana, 139a. 7. 

Ovidiana, 92a. f., cf. 278d. 

Palmer (E. J.), note on Plato, Republic, 278a. 

papyri, Flinders Petrie, preliminary notice of, 349. 

papyrus fragment of Phacdo, notes on, 3634. f., 

454a. 7. 
rolls, described, 71a. 
of Aristotle, its bearing on textual criticism, 
89a. 7. 

Paris, MSS. from National Library of, 261a. 

parricida, derivation of, 219b., 264a. 

participle aorist, some uses of, 3a. f., 248u. b. 
aorist, used substantively, 5a. 
after περιορᾶν, 5a. 
instrumental use of, 249a. 
ingressive use of, 2490. 
non-priority of, 248. 

participles, ending in -tus, 110. 
of deponents in passive sense, 175. 

particles, exclamatory, in old Latin, 265d. 

Passages for Translation at Sight, noticed, 2210. 

passive infinitive, in Latin, 198a. 7. 

pater patratus, 219. 

Paton (W. R.), note on beacons, 338). 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105, 175, 224 foll. 
notes on Herodas, 438a. ὁ. 
notice of Tozer’s [slands of the Aegean, 237a. 7. 
on the Deceleian Inscription and the Attic 

Phratries, 2216. 7. 
Paul (H.), Principles of the History of Languaye, 
noticed, 387. 

Pearson (A, C.), notes on Herodas, 4830. 7. 
note on Pindar, 337a. 

Pearson (A. C.), Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, 

noticed, 479a. 7. 
Peck (H. T.), notice of Kempf’s ed. of Valerius 
Maximus, 428α. 7. 

Peck (Η. T.), ed. of Suetonius, noticed, 38a. 7. 
Latin Pronunciation, noticed, 60a. f. 

pedibus ire in sententiam, 326a. 

Pelham (H. F.), notice of Lphemeris Epigraphica, 

74a. 7. 
peltasts, first mention of, 1970. 
penultimate vowel, dropping of, 96d. 
perfect, and aorist tenses, confused, 31a. 
aspirated, 449a. 
force of in Epistle to the Hebrews, 20a. 
in connection with time, 2520. 
use of in translating from Greek, 268a. ὃ. 
Greek, in New Testament, 2670. 
perfects in -κα, 446a. 7. 
Pericles, deposition of, 165a. 7. 
périnde, accent of, 406a. 
Perrin (B.), notice of Perry’s History of Greek 
Literature, 330a. f. 
notice of Peskett’s ed. of Caesar’s B.C., Book i., 
324a. 7. 

Perry (T. S.), History of Greek Literature, noticed, 
330a. f. 

Persephone, myth of, 520. 

persona, derivation of, 263). 

Peskett (A. G.), ed. of Caesar’s B.C., Booki., noticed, 
324a. 7. 

Petrarch, and Cicero’s Letters, 266a. 

Petrie (Flinders) Papyvi, preliminary notice of, 349. 
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Phaedrus, fables of, 2120. 
Pheidon, measures of, 1080. 
Philo, arsenal of, 57a. 
Philochorus, and Atheniensium Respublica, 158a. 
on Athenian tribes, 222d. 
philological notes, 446a. 7. 
philology, modern, 4620. 
technical symbolism in, 218a. 
phrases, unusual in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 123a., 
1840, f., 272a. 7. 
Phratries, Attic and Deceleian Inscription, 221. /. 
piacuia, meaning of, in Vergil, 640. 
Pindar, allusive language in, 193d. 
echoes in, 3050, 
Nemean Odes, Bury’s ed., noticed, 305a. /. 
note on Nem. ix., ὅϑ7α. 
Pischel (R.) and Geldner (K. F.), Vedische Studien, 
noticed, 43a. f. . 
Pisistratus, length of reign, 162a. 
view of, in Atheniensium Respublica, 162b. 
and cult of Dionysus, 473a. 
Plaistowe (F. G.), notes on sonant Z, 253a. /. 
Plato, myth in Politicus, 445a. 7. 
notes on the papyrus fragment of the Bhaedo, 
363a. f., 454a. 7. 
note on Lepublic, 278a. 
parallel between Politicus and Timaecus, 446a. 
reference to, in Atheniensium Respublica, 160b. 
Platt (A.), note on Atheniensiwm Respublicu, 185b. 
emendations in same, 105, 175 toll. 
notes on Virgil, 
note on split totems in Egypt, 339. ὃ. 
notice of Edwards’ ed. of dliad xxiii., 476a. 7. 
Plautus, accent in, 374a. 
Goetz’s ed. of Miles Gloriosus, noticed, 206a. ἢ 
Schoell’s ed. of Casina, noticed, 321a. ἡ. 
spelling in, 323d. 
Sonnenschein’s Rudens, noticed, 205a. 7. 
hybrids in, 18a. 
plerosque = multos in Suetonius, 40a. 
Pliny, note on V.H., 486a. 
the elder, as a student, 247a. 
MS. of letters, 38a. ὁ. 
Plummer (A.), notice of Robinson’s TJeats and 
Studies, 468a. f. 
notice of Usener’s ed. of Theodorus and Cyril’s 
writings on Theodosius, 103a. 
Plummer (A.), General Epistles of St. James and St. 
Jude, noticed, 4144. 7, 
view on hours of the day in St. John, 2460. 
Plutarch, Hardy’s ed. of Lives of Otho and Galba, 
noticed, 315a. 
list of collegia, 420}. 
on changes of Draco, 1660., ef. 336a. ὃ. 
relation to Tacitus, 315a. 
Themistocies, note on, 389d. 
transliteration of Latin words, 600. 
poetry, Greek lyric, metaphors and allusive language 
in, 193a. /. 
Polemarch, origin of office, 224a. 
Pollard (A. W.), notice of Campbell’s translation of 
Aeschylus, 255a. 7. 
Pompeii, fresh discoveries at, 187. 
Porphyrii Quaestionum Homericarum reliquiae, by 
Schrader, noticed, 412d. ὃ. 
Porphyrion, on Horace, 171a. 
(E.), notes on Atheniensiwm Lespudblica, 
3360. 
emendations in same, 224 foll. 
Poste (E.), translation of Atheniensium Respublica, 
noticed, 465a. Καὶ 
Postgate (J. P.), on Latin future infinitive in 
-turum, 801α. ὃ. 
praedes vendere, 195d. 


prepositions, accent of, in Latin, 403a. 
in Aristophanes, 258a. f.; also in Orators, 
2590. 7. 

present indicative, with future sense, 2050. 

Principles of the History of Langwage, by Paul, 
noticed, 3870. 

Priscian, on accent, 377b., 402a. 

procedure in Athenian arbitration, 1640. 

Procopius, and authorship of Secret History, 3190. 

pronouns, accent of, in Latin, 402a. 

in old Latin, 2640. 

Pronunciation, Latin, by Peck, noticed, 60a. f. 

Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, by Blass, noticed, 
2174. b. 

pronunciation, of pronouns in old Latin, 2646. 

propero, derivation of, 2630. 

Propertius, notes on, 433, b. 

property classification at Athens, 2230. 

property qualifications for office at Athens, 167, 

prose, Greek, under early empire, 916, 

prosody, and accent, 3740. 

prosperus, derivation of, 2630. 

Prou (M.), Manuel de Paléographie Luatine et 
Francaise, noticed, 261a. 7. 

Proverbs, Roman, by Otto, noticed, 41a. 7. 

Purton (W. J.), translation of Blass’ Pronwneiation 
of Ancient Greek, noticed, 2174. ὁ. 

Purser (L. C.) and Tyrrell (R. Y.), ed. of Ciccro’s 
Letters, noticed, 100d. /. 

Pythagoras, and swallows, 2¢., 2516. 

Pytheas, voyage of, 76a. b. 


quadraginta, 18b, accent ol, 4070. 
quadriremes, when built, 119a. 
quantity of genitive of pronouns in old Latin, 
264d 
quattuor, words compounded with, 18d. 
quid istic? = ‘for ought 1 care,’ 206a. 
quinqueremes, when built, 1194. 
Quintilian, Fierville’s ed., noticed, 32a. f. 
MSS. of, 32a. 
quotations from Classics in Homeric Scholia, 414a. 
from the Old Testament in the Fourth Gospel, 
lla. f., 142a. 7. 
in ancient times, 310d. 


R. 


Ramsay (W. M.), notice of Bibliotheque des Monu- 
ments Figurés Grecs et Romains, 131a. f. 

rare words in Atheniensiwm Lespublica, 128α., 
1840. f., 2290. f., 272a. f. 

Rawlins (F. H.) and Inge (W. 
Grammar, noticed, 172a, 7. 

recent literature on <Atheniensiwm Lespublica, 
332a. f., 4650. 7. 

recto, in papyrus rolls, 71a. 

reduplication, in perfects, 450a. 

Regifugium, explained, 51a. 

Reinach (S.), Bibliotheque des Monuments Figurés 
Grees et Romains, Vol. I1., noticed, 131a. αὶ 

relative clauses in Greek, deliberative subjunctive in, 
302a. ὃ. 

religion, character of Greek, 4730. 

rendering of Greek aorist and perfect into English, 
discussed, 2670. 7. 

res, accent of, 4050. 

res = ἱμάτια, 69a. ὃ. 

respondere, 171a. 

Rex Nemorensis, 
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Rhamnus, antiquarian discoveries at, 780. 
Rheims, discoveries at, 187a. 
Rhode (B.), dissertation on the tunny, noticed, 
54a, f. 
rhythm, in Demosthenes, 3110. 
rhythmical transpositions in Epistle to the Hebrews, 
21a. 
Richards (F. T.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 
foll. 
Richards (H.), notes on Atheniensium Respublica, 
1220., 184. f., 224b., 272a. 7. 
emendations in same, 105 foll., 175 foll., 224 
foll. 
on new words in Atheniensium Respublica, 
3330. f. 
on recent literature on the Atheniensium Res- 
publica, 465a. ὃ. 
note on Virgil, Georgie i., 232a. 
note on Aristophanes, Ranae, 278). 
note on Plutarch, Themistocles, 3890. 
note on Herodotus, 4344. 
notice of Bywater’s ed. of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, 153a. f. 
on Dirpfeld’s theory of the Greek stage, 97a. b. 
Richter, on exclamatory particles in old Latin, 
265a. b. 
Ridgeway (W.), emendationsin Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
Rigveda, two books on, noticed, 43. f. 
relation of, to other Vedas, 450. 
metres of, 430. f. 
arrangements of, 45a. 
rite, Arician, explained, 500. 
Roberts (W. R.), notice of Otto’s Roman Pro- 
verbs, 41a. f. 
Robinson (J. A.), Texts and Studies, Vol. I., 
noticed, 468a. f. 
Roediger (M.), ed. of Miillenhoff’s Deutsche Altertums- 
kunde, noticed, 75). 7. 
Romagna, discoveries in the, 188a. 
Roman Collegia, History of, by Liebenam, noticed, 
420a. f. 
Roman Empire, continuity of, 3180. 
Koman Literature, Teuffel’s History of, noticed, 


42a. f. 

Roman People, Short History of, by Allen, noticed, 
59a. 

Roman Proverbs, by Otto, noticed, 41a. 7. 

Romance languages, accent in, 374b., 4040. 

Romans, reckoning of the hours of day among, 
245d. 

Rome, antiquarian discoveries at, 73a., 188a., 
287a., 391a. 

Rossbach (A.) and Westphal (R.), Greek metres, 
noticed, 320a. αὶ 

rotundus, 298a. 

Rubensohn (M.), ed. of Hpigrams of Crinagoras, 
noticed, 317a. f. 

Rushforth (G. Mc.N.), notice of Melber’s Dio 
Cassius, 27a. 7. 
on identification of Tisidium, 4330. 

Russia, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2a. 

Rutherford (W. G.), notes on the Antiope frag- 
ments, 123a, 7. 

on the bearing of the new papyrus on textual 
criticism, 89a. 7. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll., 175 foll. 


8. 


8 final, 198b., 265a. 

Sabrinae Corolla, new ed. of, noticed, 430a. ὁ. 
sacrifice, in the Vedas, 47. 

Sale (G. S.), notes on Horace, 137a. 7. 


Salii, meaning of, 510. 

Sanday (Professor), on hours of the day in St. John, 
246a. 

Sandford (P.), notes on Ovid, Trist., 279a., 

4840. 7. 

note on Horace, 3370. 

Sandys (J. E.), notes on the Antiope fragments, 

185d. 

notes on Atheniensium Respublica, 120a. 

emendations in same, 105 foll. 

notice of Bury’s Nemean Odes of Pindar, 
305a. 7. 

notice of Schmid’s Alticism of Dionysius, 31a. 7. 

notice of new ed. of Smith’s Dictionary of An- 
tiquities, 425a. f. 

on the Hiberno-Saxon symbol for autem, 2326. 

on pronunciation of ‘ Suidas,’ 434a. 

Sandys (J. E.) and Nettleship (H.), ed. of Seyffert’s 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, noticed, 
384a. 7. 

Sanskrit, locative in, 199a. 

sdléllites, accent of, 407a. 

Sayce (A. H.), note on the inscribed whorl from 
Troy, 3890. 

Schmid (W.), Alticism of Dionysius, noticed, 31a. f. 

Schmidt (B.), Korkyrdische Studien, noticed, 53a. b. 

Schoell (F.), ed. of Casina of Plautus, noticed, 
321a. 7. 

scholia on Electra of Euripides, 432a. 7. 

Scholia, Homeric, noticed, 412a. 6. 

Schubert (F.), ed. of Ajax of Sophocles, noticed, 
1038a. 

Schrader (H.), Homeric Scholia, noticed, 412a. b. 

Schwabe (L.), ed. of Teutfel’s History of Roman 
Literature, noticed, 42a. 7. 

Schwenke (P.), Apparatus Criticus ad Ciceronis 
libros de Natura Deorum, 12a. f., 143a. f., 200a. f., 
302a. 7., 408a. f., 4580. 7. 

Scolies Genevoises de l'lliade, by Nicole, noticed, 
413a. f. 

scortum, in Horace, 139a., 3370. 

Scoti, and Juvenal, 279a. 

Scotland, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2b. 

Scott (E. J. L.), translation of Hclogues of Cal- 
purnius, noticed, 327). 

seribere, derivation of, 253a. 

Seger (J.), Byzantinische Historiker, noticed, 63a. 

Selected Letters of Cicero, by Montague, noticed, 
266a. ὃ. 

Selinus, new ‘metope’ found at, 2410. 

Sellers (E.), notice of Curtius’ Die Stadtyeschichte 
von Athen, 486a. f. 

Semites, and borrowing of fables, 215. 

Septuagint, various readings, 142, 

quotations in N.T., 110. 

sepulchral stones, found at Chester, 485a. 0b. 

sequence of tenses, 174d. 

Seymour (T. D.), notice of Autenrieth’s Homeric 
dictionary, 328a. 

Seyfiert (O.), Dictionary of Classical Antiquitics, 
Eng. ed., noticed, 384a, 7. 

Short Comparative Grammar for Greek and Latin, 
noticed, 387a. 

Short History of the Roman People, by Allen, noticed, 
59a. 

Shuckburgh (E. S.), notice of Dakyns’ translation 

of Xenophon, 257a. 7. 
notice of Marshall’s ed. of Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia, 477. 
notice of Stone’s Xenophon’s Anubasis, Bk. iv., 
4780. 
Shuckburgh (E. 8.) and Gwatkin (T.), ed. of 
Aeschines’ Jn Clesiphonta, noticed, 149a. 7. 
ed, of Herodotus, Book v., noticed, 99a. f. 
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si, with past tenses of subjunctive, 590. 

Sicily, antiquarian discoveries in, 236a. 

Sicily, History of, by Freeman, noticed, 423a. ἢ. 

Sidgwick (A.), note on Virgil, 64a. ὁ. 

notice of Jebb’s Philoctetes, 147a. 7. 
emendations in Ath, Resp., 105 foll. 

Sihler (E. G.), notice of Hilgard’s Greck Gramma- 
marians, 215a. f. 

Sikans and Sikels, 423d, 

Silchester, antiquarian discoveries at, 72a. 

Silius Italicus, Bauer’s ed., noticed, 36a. /. 

-sis of -ensis, origin of, 2972. 

Smith (C.), notice of dn Early Graeco-Egyptian 
Bilingual Dedication, 776. 

notice of Aus der Anomia, 79a. 

Smith (H. B.), notice of Headlam’s Poems of 
Meleager, 26a. f. 

— (J. A.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 
foll. 

Smith (Dr. W.), notice of new ed. of Dictionary a 
Antiquities, 425a. 7. 

Smyth (H. W.), notice of Meister’s Zwm Eleischen, 
Arkadischen wnd Kyprischen Dialekte, 62b. 

Sobolewski (S.), De praepositionum usu Aristophaneo, 
noticed, 258a. 7. 

Solon, property classification of, 224a. 

reforms of, 72a. 
reforms in weights and measures, 1080. 

sonant Z, notes on, 253a. f. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Ellis’ Noctes 
Manilianae, 379a. f. 

notice of Rawlins and Inge’s Eton Latin 
Grammar, 172a. f. 

notice of Schoell’s ed. of Casina of Plautus, 
821α. 7. 

notice of Studemund’s Studien auf dem Gebiete 
des archaischen Lateins, 264a. 7. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), ed. of Rudens, noticed, 
20δα. 7. 

Sophocles, allusive language in, 198α. 

conclusion of Oedipus Rex, 62a. 
deliberative construction in, 1485. 

Jebb’s ed. of Philoctetes, noticed, 147a. 7. 
Schubert’s ed. of Ajax, noticed, 103a. 
note on T'rachiniae, 389a. 

notes on Ajax, 1860., 230d. ὃ. 

sordidus, sense of, 210a. 

Spain, facsimiles of Greek MSS. in, noticed, 
419a. ἢ. 

Spartian, note on, 68d. 

spelling, Greek, 148a. 

of manuscripts, 2930. 
in Plautus, 323d. 

Spencer (F.), notice of Etienne’s La langue 
Srancaise depuis les origines jusqua la fin du 
até siécle, 329a. 

split totems in ancient Egypt, 339a. ὃ. 

sponda, derivation of, 300a. 

Stadtgeschichte von Athen, by Curtius, noticed, 
486a. 7. 

stage, Greek, Dérpfeld’s theory on, 97a. ὦ. 

‘Stanko,’ note on, 129d. 

Stein (H.), ed. of Herodotus, Book. vii., noticed, 
477a. 7. 

Stephenson (H. M.), notice of Whibley’s ed. of 
Livy v., 325a. 7. 

Stephenson (H. M.), ed. of Livy xxvii., noticed, 
266d. 

Stewart (J. A.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 

Stowasser (J. M.), Dunkle Worter, noticed, 268α. f. 

Strachan (J.), on etymology of ambulare, 377a. 7. 

strings in tetrachord, 137a. 

Strong (H. A.), note on exile of Juvenal, 279a. 

note on volpecula in Horace, 3370. ; 
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Strong (H. A.), translation of Paul’s Principles of 
the History of Language, noticed, 3874. 

Studemund, Studien auf’ dem Gcbiete des archaischen 
Lateins, noticed, 264a. 7. 


. Studien auf dem Gebiete des archaischen Lateins, by 


Studemund’s pupils, noticed, 264a. ἡ, 
Studies in Palaeography, by De Vries, noticed, 
38a. ὃ. 
Studies of the Gods in Greece, by Dyer, noticed, 
470a. 7. 
stuprum, derivation of, 2630. 
sabinde, accent of, 406a. 
subjunctive, deliberative, in Greek relative clauses, 
302a. b. 
with final conjunction after past tense in Aris- 
totle, 273a. 
future perfect in Latin, 175a. 
in Suetonius, 39a. ὁ. 
Latin aorist, note on, 670. 
substantival use of aorist participle, 5a. 
substantive verb, accent of, in Latin, 405a. 
Suetonius, favourite words of, 41a. 
Peck’s ed., noticed, 38a. /. 
subjunctive in, 39a. ὃ. 
suffixes, accusative, 452a. 
‘ Suidas,’ pronunciation of, 434a. 
Sulpicii Severi Liber de vita Sancti Martini, ed. by 
Diibner, noticed, 108}. 
summa vox = ὑπάτη χορδή, discussed, 137a. 
Summaries of Periodicals 
Academy, 80d. 
American Journal of Philology, 133a., 438a. ὃ. 
Annuaire de la Soc. fr. de Numism., 1320., 
345d., 3940. 
Archaeological Journal, 8996, 
Archiiolog. Jahrbuch, 344)., 438a. 
Athenische Mittheilungen, 285). 4380. 
Athenaeum, 80a. 
Antiquary, 393a. 
Berliner Philologische Wochenscrift, 2370., 
3930. 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 286a., 
437a. 
Deutsche Litteraturzcitung, 395b. 
᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική, 286. 
Gazette Archcologique, 80a. 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, 286a., 437. 
Hermathena, 133a, 
Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, 2890. 
Jahresbericht des Philog. Vereins zu Berlin, 
184α. f., 189b., 289a. b., 3450. b., 4880. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 392d. 
Journal of Philology, 189a. 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 1350., ὅ9δα, 
Leipziger Studien, 820., 440). 
Litterarisches Centralblatt, 439«. ὃ. 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, 2430. 
3950. 
Numismatic Chronicle, 132b., 345b., 3940. 
Neue Jahrb. fiir Phil. u. Pidag., 81.b., 2426., 
3460. 
Philologus, 81a. 
Revue Archéologique, 80b., 286., 4870. 
Revue Numismatique, 1337., 345b., 3940., 4875. 
Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione classica, 242a., 
489. 
Rivista italiana di Numismatica, 345d. 
Romische Mittheilungen, 345a., 3940. 
Theologische Quartalschrift, 1330. 
Wochenschrift f. Klas. Phil., 824. 7., 1900. 
Zeitschrift f. Numismatik, 133b., 2856., 3940., 
4870. 
Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftl. Theologie, 4876. ἢ. 
superbus for *superbhuos, 299. 
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supine in @, origin of, 3010. 
Swainson (J. H.), note on μετεμψύχωσις, 1290, 
swallows in the house, article on, la. /. 

popular beliefs about, 2a. 6., 2300. 7. 
Swinburne, passage of Hrechtheus turned into Latin 

verse, 65a. 

symbol for autem in Hiberno-Saxon, 292). 
syncopation in Latin and French, 96d. 


T. 


Tacitus, Allen’s ed. of the Annals, noticed, 58). 
relation to Plutarch, 315a. 
Tafeln zur dilteren Griechischen Palaeographie, by 
Wilcken, noticed, 417a. f. 
talent, number of drachmae in, 109«. 
Talmud, fables in, 2146. 
Tarbell (F. B.), on deliberative subjunctive, in 
relative clauses in Greek, 302a. ὃ. 
on the ‘ House at Delos,’ 130a. /. 
Tatham (M. A.), notice of Stephenson’s Livy, Book 
XXVii., 2660. 
telegraphing among the Ancients, 220a. b., 338a. ὃ. 
tendo, etymology of, 297a. 
tenses, sequence of, 1740. 
Terence, accent in, 374a. 
terminology of the Greek grammarians, 216}, 
tetrachord, strings of, 137a. 
Teuffel (W. S.), History of Roman Literature, 
noticed, 42a. ἢ. 
Texts and Studies, Vol. I., by Robinson, noticed, 
468a. f. 
textual criticism, and the new papyrus, 89a. /. 
Thayer (J. H.), notice of Westcott’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 18a. f. 
The Golden Bough, by Frazer, noticed, 48a. f. 
The Greek World wnder Roman Sway, by Mahaffy, 
noticed, 56a. αὶ 
theatre, Greek, Dr. Dorpfield on, 238. f, 
at Megalopolis, 2856., 344b., 436a. 
Themistocles, and the Areopapagus, 72¢., 157«., 
1690. 
Themistogenes, and the Anabasis, 257a. 
Theodorus, Laudatio of Theodosius, noticed, 103a. 
Theodosius the grammarian, Jntroductory Rules 
noticed, 215d. 
Theological Monthly on Greek tenses, 2675. 
Theophrastus, and Atheniensium Respublica, 158a. 
Theorie der musischen Kiinste der Hellenen, by Ross 
bach and Westphal, noticed, 320a. αὶ 
Thomas (ΕΒ. W.), on some Latin and Greek negative 
forms, 378a. f., ef. 4346., 485. 
Thompson (D’Arcy W.), on ‘Swallows in the 
House,’ 231a. 
Thompson (E. M.), notice of some French books 
on Palaeography, 261a. 7. 
notice of Wileken’s Greek Palacography, 417a. f. 
notice of Graux’s Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts in Spain, 419a. 7. 
Thompson (E. 8S.), notes on Atheniensium Respub- 
lica, 223b., 277a. 
emendations in same, 224 foll. 
note on the Draconian constitution, 336a. ὁ. 
notice of Clarke’s ed. of Hvagoras of Isocrates, 
429}. 
Thorikos, inscription found at, 74a. 
antiquarian discoveries at, 2880. 
Thucydides, account of Perikles’ deposition, 165a, 
Hude’s ed., noticed, 22a. f. 
MSS. of, 22}. 
interpolations in, 24d. 


Thucydides, continwed— 
notes on Book ii., 67a., 128d. 
notes on Book iv., 195a. f,, 3890. 
use of ὑπὸ in, 260a. 
Thurber, Vocabulary to Homer’s Jliad, noticed, 
2214, 


Thurneysen, theory on 7, 253a. 7. 


Thynnorum captura quanti fucrit apud veteres 


momenti, by Rhode, noticed, 54a. 7. 
Tibur, library at, 433a. 
tides in Channel, Caesar’s account of, 58a. 
timeless uses of aorist, 6a. 
‘Times,’ extract from, on Constitution of Athens, 
70a. 7. 
tin-mines, in Spain and Britain, 76a. 
Tironian symbols in a MS. of Pliny, 38a. ὃ. 
Tisias, referred to, in Pindar, 195a. 
Tisidium, identification of, 4336. 
tocullio, in Cicero, 18a. 
Torr (C.), note on Aristotle’s Athenicnsium Respub- 
lica, 1194. b., 277}. 
emendations in same, 105 foll. 
note on στρῶμα, 390d. 
notice of Mahaffy’s Greek World under Roman 
Sway, 56a. 7. 
answer to Professor Mahafly, 233a. ὃ. 
on the harbours of Carthage, 280a. /. 
-tos, adjectives in, 298a. 
tostus, derivation of, 2530. 
totemism, 52b. 
totems, split, in Ancient Egypt, 339a. ὃ. 
Townson, view on the hours of the day in Fourth 
Gospel, 245a. f. 
Tozer (H, F,), notice of Mahaffy’s Greck Pictures, 
55a. 7. 
notice of Rhode on the tunnyfish, 54a, f. 
notice of Schmidt’s, Corcyrean Studics, 53a. f. 
Tozer (H. F.), Jslands of the Acgean, noticed, 
2370. 7. 
tragedy, definition of, discussed, 62a., 4620. 
tragic tribrachs, note on, 675. 
translation of Aldrich’s A Petition into Greck Verse, 
331la. ὃ. 
of passage of Landor into Greek Verse, 66a. f. 
of Aristotle, Atheniensium Respublica, noticed. 
4θδα. f. 
of LEcelogues of Calpurnius, by Scott, noticed, 
927}. 
Translation at sight, Passages for, noticed, 291}, 
transpositions, rhythmical, in Epistle to the Hebrews, 
21a. 
tribrachs, in tragedy, note on, 670. 
Triclinius, date of, 306d. 
*trifolium, accent of, 407a. 
trigintad, 2970. 
accent of, 407}. 
trigon, in Horace, 171a. 
trimeter, iambic, in Latin, 374. 
Troina, position of, 4230. 
Troy, the inscribed whorl from, 3890. 
tua istaee sunt =‘ you are another,’ 206a. 
tuditare, derivation of, 2630. 
tunica, derivation of, 2635. 
tunnyfish, Rhode’s dissertation on, noticed, 54a. f. 
-turum, Latin future infinitive in, 301a. bd. 
-tus, participle ending in, 110. 
Tyrrell (R. Y.), notice of Goctz’s ed. of Miles 
Gloriosus, 206a. f. 
notice of Merry’s ed. of Avcs of Aristophanes, 
309d. ὃ. 
notice of Wickhain’s Horace, Vol. II., 169a. αὶ 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
Tyrrell (R. Y.) and Purser (L. C.), ed. of Cicero’s 
Letters, noticed, 100a. Καὶ 
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U. 


-i, datives in, as origin of future infinitive, 301a. 
v represented by B, 600. 
Valerius Maximus, Kempf’s ed., noticed, 428. 7. 
Varro, Keil’s ed. of Res Rusticac, noticed, 474a. 7. 
Vedische Studien, by Geldner and Pischel, noticed, 
43a. 7. 
vegetation-spirit, theory of, 490. 
Venetia, antiquarian discoveries at, 188a. 
ver, derivation of, 451}. 
verb, substantive, account of, 405a. 
verbs, compound, accent of, in Latin, 4070. 
verbal adjectives, in Aeschylus, 630. 
nouns in -on, 297}. 
vereor ut, 1700. 
Verona, antiquarian discoveries at, 2330, 
Verrall (A. W.), on the fire-signals in the Ayamem- 
non, 269a. ὃ. 
Verrall (A. W.), ed. of Jon of Euripides, noticed 
97a. ὃ. 
Verse, Latin, by Bousfield, noticed, 1040. 
verso, in papyrus rolls, 71a. 
viginti, accent of, 
violare, derivation of, 264a. 
Virgil, Benoist’s ed., noticed, 208a. 7. 
characteristics of Ecloyues, 208). 
commencement of day in, 1280. 
French editions of, 209a. 
notes on Aeneid iii., vi., 337a. 
note on Aeneid vi., 
note on Aeneid vi., 186a. 
note on Georgie i., 232a, 
Schwabe’s estimate of, 420. 
48b. 
Un-Aristotelian words in Atheniensium Lespublica, 
122a. f., 1840. f., 2290. f., 2720. 7. 
uncial writing, date of, 418d. 
-undo-, derivation of, 297a. b. 
Vocabulary to Homer's Iliad, by Thurber, noticed, 
221a. 
volpecula, in Horace, 3370. 
volvenda, 298a. 
Usener (H.), Der Heilige Theodosios, Schriften des 
Theodoros und Kyrillos, noticed, 103a. 
uses of aorist participle, θα, f., 248. 
ut qui, in Livy, 3260. 
Utica, harbour at, 2810. 
utraque, accent of, 377}. 
wxor = uoxor (ἢ, 293a. 
spelling of, 2930. 


W. 


Walker (PF. W.), philological notes by, 446a. 7, 

Walters (H. B.), see Monthly Record. 

Wardale (J. W.), notes on Atheniensium Respublica, 
278}. 

‘Warr (G. C. W.), notice οἵ Teuffel’s History of 
Roman Literature, 42a. f. 

Wayte (W.), notice of Westermann’s Demosthenes, 
24a. 7. 

Wayte (W.) and Marindin (G. E), new ed. of Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, noticed, 425a. 7. 

Wedd (N.), review of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
Herakles, 461a. f. 

Weil (H.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 274. 

Weidner (A.), ed. of Juvenal, noticed, 385a. f. 

Westermann (A.), ed. of Demosthenes, noticed, 24a. 7, 

Westcott (B. F.), The Epistle to the Hebrews, noticed, 
18a. 7. 

on hours of the day in St. John, 246a. 

Westphal (R.) and Rossbach (A.), Greek metres, 

noticed, 320a. 7. 


Westphalia, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2a. 
Weymouth (Dr.), on the rendering into English of 
Greek aorist and perfect, 267a. 7. 
Wharton (E. R.), Atyma Latina, noticed, 217a. 7. 
Wheeler (B. I.), notice of Blass’ Pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek, 217a. b. 
Whibley (L.), notes on Atheniensiwm Respublica, 
168d. f. 
emendations in same, 175 foll. 
on authorship of <Atheniensium Republica, 
223a. ὃ. 
Whibley (L.), ed of Livy, Book v., noticed, 325a. 7. 
White, passages for translation at sight, noticed, 
2210. 
Whitelaw (R.), notes on Aias of Sophocles, 66d., 
2300. b. 
note on Virgil, Aeneid, 186 a. 
on some uses of the aorist participle, 248. ὁ. 
whorl, from Troy, 3890. 
Wickham (KE. C.), ed. of Horace, Vol. ii., noticed, 
169a. 7. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendortf (U. v.), ed. of Herakles of 
Euripides, noticed, 4617. 
Wilcken (U.), Greek Pala ography, noticed, 417a. 7. 
Wilkins (A. S.), note on date of Lucilius, 338¢. 
notice of Friedrich’s ed. of Cicero’s Opera Lhe- 
torica, 475a. f. 
notice of Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical An- 
tiquities, 384a. 7. 
women, position of, at Locri, 424}. 
Worterbuch zu den Homerischen Gedichten, Wy 
Autenrieth, noticed, 328. 
Wright (J. H.), notice of Gwatkin and Shuck- 
burgh’s ed. of Acschines in Clesiphonta, 1496, 7. 
notice of Rubensohn’s ed. of Epigrams of 
Crinagoras, 9176. αὶ 
writing, οἵ MSS., 262. 
cursive, 4186. 
uncial, date of, 418d. 
Wyse (W.), notes on Athenivnsiuim Kespublica, 122. 
224a. b., 274b. f., 3350. 7, 
emendations in same, 105 foll., 224 foll. 


xX. 


Xanthippus, ostracism of, 2770. 

Xenophon, Dakyns’ translation of, noticed, 257a. 7. 
Holden’s ed. of Cyropaedia, noticed, 478a. b. 
Stone’s ed. of Anabasis, Book iv., noticed, 

478a. ὃ. 
Breitenbach’s ed. of Memorabilia, noticed, 4770. 
Marshall’s ed. of Memorabilia noticed, 4770. 
Dowdall’s ed. of Hellenica, Bk. i., noticed, 478d. 
xystict = athletes, 40b. 


y, how called by Romans, 60). 
Yorkshire, beliefs about swallows in, 20. 


Z. 

%, notes on, 258a. 7. 

Zamboni, and library of Graevius, 366¢. Καὶ 

Zanklé, and Messene, 424d. 

Zante, antiquarian discoveries at, 486a. 

Zeno and Cleanthes, Fragments of, by Pearson, 
noticed, 479a. 7. 

Zeno, doctrines of, 479a. 

Zum Eleischen, Arkadischen und Kyprischen Dia- 
lekte, noticed, 620. 

Zur Geschichte und Organisxtion des Rémischen 
Vereinswesen, noticed, 420a. f. 
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IL—GREEK INDEX. 


A. 


Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, preliminary notice of, 69a. /. 
v. Aristotle. 

ἀναβιβάζειν, as grammatical term, 216. 

ἄμιπποι, 119. 

ἀντενέγραφον, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 230a. 

ἄπωθεν, in Atheniensium Respublica, 229. 

ἀρσενικόν, 216. 

ἀπόστασις, 168). 

ἀφέσιμος- = ‘a holiday,’ 123d. 

&wros, in Pindar, 195a. 


Β, 


β, representing Latin v, 600. 

n/Ba, 4480. 

βάλανος, in Atheniensium Respublica, 230a. 
Bagh, in Sophocles, 1860. 

βδέω, analysis of, 2540. 

βούλει λάβωμαι, construction of, 148d. 
βριθύς, analysis of, 254a. 


y, confused with x, 2530. 

γεννῆται, 2216. 

γένος, changes in, at Athens, 2210. 
γέρρα, meaning of, 315a. 


A. 


δαπανάω, in Thucydides, 195a. 

δέ with apodosis, in Aristotle, 273a. 

δεδεμένος, figurative use of, 184. 

δεῖ, construction of, 99}. 

δεσποτικωτέρως, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 229b. 
δή, use of, in Aristotle, 169a. 

διαθήκη, 19d. 

διαιτηταί, in Atheniensium Respublica, 164 a.b. 
δια[μπε]ρές, in Atheniensium Respublica, 160a. 
διαφράδην, in Atheniensium Respublica, 123a., 229a. 
διαψηφισμόν, in Atheniensium Respublica, 229a. 
δίδραχμον, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 2290. 
διερρινημένον = ‘ a perforated lid,’ 123a. 

dixous, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 2306, 
διωβελία, at Athens, 169a. 


ἔαρ, derivation of, 4500. 
eis or és in old Attic, 259a. 


ἐκ, use of, in Aristophanes, 2590. 
after passive verbs, 272b. 

ἔκθυμα =‘ pustule,’ 1232. 
ἐλεγεία, in Atheniensium Kespublica, 159a., 184a. 
ἐμπήκτης, in Atheniensium Respublica, 230b. 
ἐν ἐπιτομῇ, = ‘ tout court,’ 1010. 
ἐναγίσματα, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 230a. 
ἕνεκα, form of, in Attic, 259a. 
ἐντός, with numbers, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 

273d. 
ἐξαπορησάντων, in Atheniensium Respublica, 2290. 
ἐξεκέντησαν, in Fourth Gospel, 142d. 
ἐπεισκαλέω, in Atheniensium Respublica, 123a. 
ἐπείσκλητος, in Atheniensium Respublica, 123a. 
ἐπιδιενεμήθησαν, in Atheniensium Respublica, 229a. 
ἐπιδιανέμω, 123d. 
ἐπιεικεῖς, in Aristotle, 1840. 
ἐπιζημίωσις, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 128α. 
ἐπίθετον = ‘an appendage,’ 123a. 
ἐπικύρωσις, in Atheniensium Respublica, 159a. 
ἐπιστάτης τῶν πρυτάνεων, 152a. 
ἐπιστατικήν, in Atheniensium Respublica, 232a. 
ἐπιστυλίων, in Atheniensium Respublica, 230a. 
ἐπιστύλιον, 123a. 
ἑπταετηρίς, in Atheniensium Respublica, 123a. 
ἑπτάχους, in Atheniensium Respublica, 123a. 
ἐριθεία, force of, 4160. 
evonuia, 1230. 
ἐφηβικός, 1520. 
ἔχω ὅ τι, construction with, 302a., cf. 148d. 


Z. 


(άθεος, in lyric poetry 195a. 
ζευγίσιον, 123a. 


H. 


*hos=Skt yd-vat, 387a. 
ja, form of, 


θεσμοί, 1670. 

θῆκα, torm of, 447a. 
θίασοι, at Athens, 222d. 
θνήύσκω, spelling of, 148d. 
θυννοσκοπεῖα, 55a. 


I 


i, as coming from Z, 255a. 

inaria=res, 69a. 

ἵππαρχος, at Athens, property qualification for, 
1676. 
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K. 


x, confused with 4, 2530. 


-xa, perfects and aorists in, discussed, 446a.f. 


καθαιρεῖν -- ‘to prove’ (?), 314a. 
κάθαρσις, in tragedy, 62a. 


καί, omitted in phrase πολλοὶ καὶ ἄλλοι, 481α. 
κακοπράγμονας, in Atheniensium Respublica, 185a. 


κανθήλη, note on, θα. 

κασσίτερος, 76a. 

καταβιβαζειν, as grammatical term, 2160. 
καταφατίζω, 1230. 

κατέχειν, 1970. 

κίβισις, 2060. 


κληρωτήριον, in Atheniensium Respublica, 280}. 


κοινὸν Δυαλέων, 223a. 

κόσμος = ‘totality’ (ἢ), 416α. 

κρίβανος, conn. with carbo, 253a. 
κρωβύλος, 152}. 

κυνάπαιδες, new word, 414a. 

κύριος, with participle in Aristotle, 273¢. 
κυρίως, in Aristotle, 1840. 


A. 
λαθὼν ἐποίησε, sense of, 248). 


λευκός, force of, 3976. 
λογισμός, in depreciatory sense, 197). 


M. 


pavidw, 1230. 
μάρτυς, meaning of, 210. 
μέγας, formation of, 454a. 


μέλλω, construction of in Aristotle, 185d. 


μεμψιμοιρία, 128α. 
μετεμψύχωσις, authority for, 1290. 
μετρονόμοι, number of, 120a. 


μὴ, instead of οὐ in Dio Chrysostom, 31a, 


representing strong assurance, 1496. 
Aeolic verbs in, 216d. 
Moipa = μέρος, 184}. 


μονοχίτων, in Atheniensium Respublica, 230a. 


N. 


νέκταρ, derivation of, 8792. 
νεοπολῖται, at Athens, 222b., 338. 
νερό, derivation of, 232b., 338. 
νήδυμος, derivation of, 219a. 

νητή xopdsn=ima vor, 1370. 


νομοφυλακεῖν, in Atheniensium Lespublica, 159a. 


véduvos, derivation of, 379). 


Oo. 


ὃ μὲν eis, in Atheniensium Respublica, 185a. 


ὁ τῶν κρηνῶν ἐπιμελητής, 163a. 

οἱ ἐπὶ τὸ θεωρικόν, 1630. 

οἶκοι, as division of phratry, 292}, 
οἰκτίρω, spelling of, 148a. 
ὁμογάλακτες, sense of, 222). 
ὁμολογῶ, constructions with, 259d. 
ὁμοφρονήσαντες, in Aristotle, 272d. 
émai, of Greek houses, 2310. 
épyeaves, sense of, 222}, 

ὕσαπερ ἐάν for ὅσαπερ ἄν, 123d. 

ὃς ἐάν for ὃς ἄν, 128}. 

ὃς μὲν... ὃς δὲ for 6 μὲν...ὃ δὲ, 818α. 
ὀστρακοφορία, 123a. 
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ὅτε μὲν. ὅτε δὲ, not in Atheniensium Respublica, 
185). 

οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ, in Athenicnsinm Respublica, 2230. 

οὐχὶ, in Aristotle, 272d. 


Tl. 


παρανήτη, 1870. 

παραστρατηγηθῆναι dia τῶν φίλων, 133d. 

mere, in active, in Atheniensium Respublica, 
a. 

παροργίσαντας, in Athenicnsium Respublica, 230 a. 

παρυπάτη, 1370. 

παρωνύμιον, in Aristotle, 272. 

παρώχλει, in Atheniensium Respublica, 229b. 

πέπομφα, formation of, 449a. 

περιορᾶν, with aorist participle, 5a. 

ποεῖν, spelling of, 1480. 

ποιεῖσθαι περὶ πολλοῦ, in Aristotle, 272. 

πολιτεῖαι, meaning of, 119}, 

πολλοὶ καὶ ἄλλοι, note on, 451. ὦ. 

πολύσπλαγχνος, in St. James, 4176. 

πός, derivation of, 63a. 

που, in quotations, 20a. 

πρὶν } with infinitive, in Aristotle, 273. 

mpodavel(w, 1230. 

προδιασπείρω, in Atheniensium Respublica, 123d. 

προδραμεύω, in Atheniensium Respublica, 128a. 

προεδρικός, in Atheniensium Respublica, 123a. 

πρόεδροι, 1520. 

mpovata, form of, 152a. 

προπύλον, in Atheniensium Respublica, 159a., 272b. 

πρός, derivation of, 63a. 

προσανα(ητέω, in Atheniensium Respublica, 128a. 

πρόσγονος, new word, 

προσέχω, absolute use of, 456a. 

πρόσνευσιν =a penchant, 1010. 

προσοργισθέντες, in Atheniensium Respublica, 159a. 

προσμεῖξαι, spelling of, 148a. 

mpoonapaylyvouat, in Atheniensium Lespublica, 128d. 

προφέρειν, in Aristotle, 184). 

πύλαι -- ‘channels,’ 283d. 


pis, analysis of, 2540. 
Σ. 


σέλινον, identification of, 308b. 

σιτικόν, in Atheniensium Respublica, 230a. 
σκάριφος, connections of, 253a. 

σκηνή, meaning of, 97a. 

σπουδάζειν with infinitive, 185. 
στοχάζεσθαι, in Aristotle, 1840. | 
orpathynua= ‘a ruse,’ 1010. 
στρατηγοί, at Athens, 119a, 166. 
στρῶμα, note on, 390a. im 


συναρέσκεσθαι, 1286. 
σφᾶς αὐτούς -- ἑαυτούς in Aristotle, 272}. 
σῴζω, spelling of, 1487. 


T. 


τὰ πραγματα-- ‘fortune, position,’ 184a. 
ταμίας στρατιωτικῶν, 1630. 
τἄξις, 1670. 

tapi xos, 2580. 

τε καί, in Aristotle, 273a. 
τείσω, spelling of, 148d. 
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-ros, verbals ending in, in Aeschylus, 634, 
τραχηλίζειν, 19). 
τριακοντόριον, in Athenicnsium Respublica, 123a. 


ὑπάτη χορδή =csumm vor, discussed, 1370. 
ὑπὸ, use of, in Aristophanes, 260a. 

in Thucydides and the Orators, 2600. 
ὑπώροφα, meaning of, la., cf. 2310. 


Φ. 


φ, in perfects, 4490. 

φέγγος, sense of, in Pindar, 1944, 
φημί, with aorist infinitive, 5). 
φοίνιος, origin of, 300d. 

φράσσω and farcio, 4474. 

φρῆκα, 4470. 

φρίξ, φοίσσω, etymology of, 253. 


φυλοβασιλεῖς, in Atheniensium Respublica, 229a. 
number of, 428d. 

φυλοκρινεῖν, in Atheniensium Respublica, 229b. 

Φύσις, in Aristotle, 184«. 


X. 
χάριν, use of in Aristotle, 273a. 
XiAds, 254a. 
χιτών, derivation of, 2630. 
χρηστηριάζεσθαι, in Aristotle, 1840. 
χρόμος, in Pindar, 307a. 

7. 


ψευδομαρτύρια, in Athenicensium Respublica, 230a. 


a. 


ὡς ἄν, use of in Aristotle with participle, 2720. 
ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, in Aristotle, 1850. 
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LOCORUM. 


Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. It will 
materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ if contributors will in future 


conform as far as possible to this system. 


A. 


Aelian :— 

Nat, An. x. (84), 1b., 2810. 

V. ii. (48), 1126.; iii. (17), 112b., 275a.; 
v. (17), 231a.; vi. (10), 1210. ; viii. (16), 1580. ; 
xi. (9), 1120. 

Aeschines :— 

I [Jn Timarch.] (41), 334b.; (77), 151a.; (90), 
260b. ; (113), 224d.; III. [in Ctes.] (2), 152a.; 
(7), 150a., 2606.; (84), 152a.; (47), 121α.; 
(55), 152a.; (59), 314a.; (76), 152a.; (108), 
152a.; (118), 152b.; (120), 152d.; (123), 
152b.; (124), 151a.; (132), 152b., (150), 152b.; 
(154), 152b. ; (166), 150a.; (187), ; (207), 
260b. ; (219), 151b.; (225), 158a.; (282), 2605. ; 
(245), 1536.; XV. (19), 171a. 

Aeschylus :-— 

Agam. (272—307), 220a.; (324), 5a.; (557), 
388a.; (1020), 231la.; (1118, 1125, 1227), 
388a.; (13816—1329), 62a. 

Eum. (21), 152a.; (461), 177a. 

P.V. (218), 5a.; (471), 302a. 

Supp. (819—820), 3880. ; (960), 431a.; (970), 
389a. 

Andocides :— 

I. [De Myst.] (18), 111la.; (19), 3b., 5a.; (40), 
431b.; (58, 58), 5a.; (81), 121b.; (83), 1200.; 
(101), (103), 432a. 

Anecdota (Bekker), (p. 285, p. 278, p. 279), 120a. 

Anthol. Palat. v. 237, 1b.; vii. (741), 318a.; ix. 
(291), 318a.; x. (2), la., 2310.; (16, 5 sq.), 3a.; 
xi. (74, 9), 4000. 

Antipho :— 

II. [Zet. A.] (8.7), 260a. 

III. [7et. B] (a. 1), 2600.; (y. 1), 26θα. 

VI. [De Chor.] (24), 482a.; (115, 21), 177a. 

Apuleius :— 
(p. 117. 1), (p. 122. 8), 4290. 
de Magia (10), 4330. 
Aristides :— 

Or. 11. (p. 208 D), 275a.; (p. 161 D), 275a.; 11. 
(860), Dind. (=II. 278, 2 seg. Jebb. =III. 
460 Canter), 120d. 

Aristophanes :— 
Ach, (22), 315a.; (847), 185a.; (920—925), 


484). 
Aves (50), 267b.; (385), 80θα.; (484), 309a.; 


Aristophanes, continucd— 
(759), 3090.; (11487.), 89b., 309).; (1229), 
260a.; (1340), 309a.; (1658), 3090. 

Eccles. (294), 456a. 

Ey. (51), 260a. ; (313), 55a. ; (352), 2600.; (735), 
431b.; (1164), 260a. 

Iys. (26), 260a.; (325), 260a.; (387 7.), 483a.; 
(423), 260a. ; (1008), 260a. 
ub. (626), 122a. 

Plut. (674), 2290. ; (1083), 260a. 

Ranae (93), 281a.; (140), 169a.; (484), 
(510), 267b.; (645), 252b.; (1128), 2510.; 
(1214), (1244), 2600.; (1433), 278. 

Vesp. (699), 260a. 

Frag. (96), 149a. 

Aristotle :— 

Atheniensium Respublica [editio princeps], (p. 2), 
90a., 106a.; (1. 1), 225a.; 1. 4, 106a.; 6), 
10θα., 1758α. (]. 6), 274α.; p. 8 (1. 4), 178α.; 
(1. 4), 120α. ; (1. 6), 10θα., 1200., 884α. ; (1. 6), 
175}. (1. Θ), 106α., 175b., 2730. ; (1. 10), 2236. ; 
(1. 14), 10θα., 184α., 269a., 2740.; (]. 15), 
2280.; p. 4 (1. 1), (Cap. 8), 120α.; (1. 2), 
175b.; p. ὅ (1. 2), 224α., 269b., 2712. ; (1. 8), 
106a., 274a.; (Il. 8, 4), 175b.; p. 6 (]. 4), 
106a.; (ll. 4, 6), 175d.; (Il. 5—10), 10θα.; 
(ll. 7, 9, 11, 16 and last line), 176a.; (1. 7), 
271b.; (1. 8), 106.; (1. 9), 274a.; (1. 11), 
120a.; (1. 14), 106.; (1. 17), 1065, 269%.; 
p- 7, 90a.; (1. 2), 1195.; (1. 3), 271b., 272a.; 
(1. 8), 225a.; (1. 11), 184a.; p. 9 (Il. ὦ, 3), 
274a.; (1. 9), 184a.; (1. 10), 225a., (1. 11), 
272a.; p. 10, 228b.; (1. 2), 224a.; (1. 14), 
225a.; p. 11 (ll. 1, 3), 176a.; (1. 1), 1060.; (1. 
3), 224a.; (1. 3), 1060.; (1. 5), 1070; (1. 5— 
8), 225a.; (1. 6), 107a.; (1. 9), 2740.; (1. 12), 
107a.; p. 12 (1. 2), 107a.; (1. 4), 184a.; p. 13 
(1. 7), 1768., 184a., 225a.; (1. 10), 386a.; (1. 
11), 3360.; p. 14, 91b., 120a.; (1. 2), 184a.; 
(1. 5), 107a., 1766., 225a.; (1. 8), 107a.; (1. 
9), 2720.; (1. 14), 334a.; p. 15, 120a., 158a.; 
1, 8, 1070.; (1. 7), 177a.; 1. 10, 107b.; p. 16, 
9la.; (1. 4), 1070.; (1. 5), 274a.; (Il. 6, 12, 
17), 177a.; (1. 7), 1078. ; (1. 9), 2282. ; (1. 11), 
1072.; (Il: 11, 12, 13, 15), 225a.; (1. 19), 
184a.; (1. 18), (Cap. 6), 107b., 2720.; (1. 17), 
107b.; (1. 18), 108a.; p. 17 (1. 1), 120a.; (1. 
8), 158a.; (Il. 4, 5), 120}. ; (1. 6), 2692. ; (last 
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Aristotle, continued— 


line), 108a., 177a.; p. 19 (ll. 1, 6), 1200.; (1. 
2), 225a.; (1. 7), 184α.; (1. 8), 108a., 274d.; 
(11. 11, 12), 2720.; p. 20, 90a., 910.; (1. 2), 
108α., 225b., 272a.; (Il. 2, 3), 177a.; (1. 5), 
108α. ; (I. 6), 223). ; p. 21, 16la.; (1. 2), 
272a.; (1. 4), 177b.; p. 22 (Il. 1, 2), 2690.; 
p. 28 “a. 1), 272a.; ἀ 4), 229a.; (1. 6), 177}.; 
p. 24 (ll. 2, 3, 9, 10), 177b.; (ll. 3, 10), 
2722. ; (1. 8), 1082, 2250.; (I. 4), 108a. ; 
(l. 7), 274a.; 225b.; (1. 8), 108a., 2700. ; 
(1. 8), 2250.; 10), (last line) 108α. ; 
p. 25, 91a., 91b.; (1. 1), 1770.; (1. 7), 1206; 
(1. 6), 108α. ; (1. 8), 108a.; p. 26 (1. 2), 108α.; 
(Il. 2, 8, 9), 272a.; (11. @, 8), 2255.; (Il. 81} 
162a. ; (l. 7), 108b., 120b.; (1. 8), 177b.; p. 
27, 90b., 91a. b., 1200. ; (1. 1), 1080., 272a.; 
ΠΝ 1, 7, 11, 12), 177b.; (1. 2), 2236.; (1. 21), 
1080. ; (I. 12), 108b., 225d. ; (1. 13), 108b., 229a., 
(1. 14), 270a.; (last four lines), 108d.; p. 28 (1. 
1), 109a., 120b., 229a.; (ll. 2, 4, 5, 17), 225d.; 
(1. 7), 109¢. ; (ll. 7,14, 17), 1770. ; (1. 8), 109«., 
274a.; (Il. 12, 20), 109a.; (1. 13), 109a.; (1. 
17), 184a. ; : ( 20), 1092. ; p. 29, 109a.; (1. 
14), 226a.; p. 30 (ll. 1, 6, 11, 12), 226q.; (1. 
8), 1770.; (ll. 7, 12), 178a.; (1. 8), 109). ; (1. 
13), 109b.; p. 31 (ll. 1, 2, 3), 226a.; (1. 4), 
109d.; (1. 5), 1094.; (1. 8, and last line), 
178a,; (1. 16), 109).; p. 32 (ll. 1, 2, 4, 6), 
178b.; (1. 2), 1095; (I. 4), 110a; (1 5), 
446b.; (1. 6), 272b.; (1. 8), 110a.; (1. 8), 2291. ; 
p. 33 (1. 1), 110a.; (1. 4), 334a.; (1. 5), 110¢., 
178b., 274a.; p. 34 (1. 2), 226a.; p. 35 (L 5), 
110a.; (1. 10), 4665.; p. 36, 120.; (Il. 4, 6, 
10), 178. ; (1. 6), 226a.; (1. 7), 2740., 334a.; 
(I. 10), 229a.; (Il. 10), 110a.; p. 38 (1. 8), 
120a.; p. 39 (1. 1), 110a., 178b., 272a., (1. 2), 
226a.; (1. 6), 1200.; (1. 8), 272b.; p. 40 (1. 3), 
121a.; (1. 4), 110a.; p. 41 (1. 1), 110a.; (L 3), 
110α., 272b.; (IL. 4, 7), 226a.; (1. 7), 274a.; 
(9, 14), 274α.; (1. 11), 110a,; p. 42, 91a.; (LL 
3), 271b.; (IL 3, 15), 272a.; (i. 8), 226a.; (1. 
5), 121a.; (Il. 8, 11), 110a.; ((. 10), 2702; 
(1. 13), 272b., 2740. ; (1. 15), "1106. p. 42 (last 
line), 178.; p. 43, 91b.; (1. 4), 1100.; (1. 3), 
1100.; (ll. 7, 9, 12), 270a.; (1. 9), 274a.; (1. 
11), 1100.; (1, 12), 1100., 179a. ;(1. 18), 1590.; 
p. 44, 91a.; 1. 1), 270a.; (1. 4), 121a.; (11. 6, 
10), 274a.; (ll. 7, 18), 226a.; (ll. 11, 15, 20 
and last line), 179a. ; (Il. 8—17), 272a.; (1. 15), 
110d. ; (1. 14), 1100., 2295.; (1. 18), 110.; (1. 
20), 1105.; (last line), 1106.; p- 45, 91α., 910., 
12la.; (I. 4), 11la, 970α.; (Il. 4, 7, 10, 17), 
179a.; (ll. 4, 22), 226a.; (1. 7), 111a.; (1. 
9—11), 11la.; (1. 22), 111α.; p. 46 (Il. 1, 8, 
9, 11), 179%.; (1. 2), 2720.; (Il. @, 4), 226b.; 
(1. 8), 2720. ; 8), 277a.; (1. 9), 111«.; αἰ 
11) 1lJa.; 47 (1. 3), 1790.; (1. 8), 111α., 
226b., 277a.; (1. 11), 180a.; p. 48 (Cap. 18), 
1190.5 (I. 5), 1lla., 274%.; (5, 19), 272a.; (1. 
10), 184c.; (1. 11), 277α.; (Il. 15, 16), 1802.; 
(l. 16), 1116.; (ll. 17..), 165}., 2266. ; (1. 19), 
270a., 273a.; (last line), 1110.; p. 49 (1. 2), 
272b.; (Il. 3, 5), 180α.; (Il. 8, 19), 2702.; (I. 
8), 274a.; (1. 44), 226b.; p. 50 (1, 8), 277a.; 
(ll. 8, 12, 16, 18), 1800. ; (1. 12), 2740.; (1. 
14), 1840.; (1. 13), 1110.; (ll. 15, 16), 2260., 
(l. 18), 184a.; p.r51 (1. 8), 1110.; (1. 6), 
184b.; (1. 12), ι; (last line), 111. ; p. 52 
106a.; (1. 4), 1119; (1. 6), 180a.; ῃ 8), 
111b.; p. 53, 900., 106a.; (1. 10), 274a.; (1. 
16), 180a.; (last line), 1110., 1634.; p. 54 (1. 
3), 12296.; p. 55 (1. 2), 226b., 184b.; p. 56, 
2210.; (1. 8), 180a.; (1. 8), 2726.; (1. 7), 
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1110., 180b.; p. 57, 90b.; (1. 1), 111d; (I. 4), 
272a.; (ll. 6, 9), 180b.; (]. 7). 184b.; p. 58 
(ll. 2, 4), 270a.; (1. 4), 112a.; (1. 7), 272b.; 
p. 59 (ll. 1—3), 1580. ; ; (L @), 2260,; ἢ, 6), 
272a.; p. 60, 168d.; (1. 1), 112α., 180b., 
226b.; p. 61 (Cap. 22), 112a., 2770.; (IL. 
1—8), 158b.; (1. 4), 273a.; (1. δ), 2296.; 
p- 61 (1. 7), 112a., 2266.; p. 62 (1. 1), 120a., 
272a.; p. 63 (1. 1), 112a.; p. 64 (1. 1), 112a.; 
(IL 7, 8), 1802.; (1. 9), 2740.; (1. 10), 112a.; 
(1. 11), 272α. ; p. 65, 919. ; (1. 1), 2260. ; (1. 2), 
180d. ; (1. 4), 1682. ; (1. 7), 229b., 274}. ; (1. 8), 
272a.; (1. 10), 112a., ; (ll. 12f.). 161a.; 
p. 66, 168b., 12la.; (1. 2), cl (ll. 5, 8), 
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Ρ. 67, 910.; (1. 2), 270α. ; (1. 7), 2746.; (1. 8), 
1800., 2295. ; (l. 11), 334a.; (1. 14), 227a.; 
p. 68, 910.; (1. 5), 227a., 121a.; (1. 8), 334b.; 
(I. @), 1120.; (IL 9, 1@), 1800.; p. 69 (1. 2), 
272a.; (1. 8), 121a.; (1. 4)) 1840.; (1. δ), 106a.; 
(1. 6), 1120.; (1. 7), 1600. ; (1.11), 227a.; p. 70 
(l. 3), 227@.; p. 71 (1. 7), 164a., 1800., 2270. ; 
(1. 8), 112b.; p. 72 (1. 1), 230a.; (ll. 4, 12), 
121a.; (Il. 6, 8), 272.3 (1. 7), 112b.5 (Il. 
13,16), 2270. ; (1. 13), 2740. ;(1. 14), 274a.; (1. 
15), 3340.; p. 73, 160b.; (1. 6), 272c.; 6, 
8), 227a.; 7), 184.; (1. 8,)112}.; (1. 10), 
180). ; p. 74 (ll. 4, 8), 1120,; (IL. 6, 9), 
(1. 7), 270a.; (ll. 7, 10), 112b. ; p. 75 (ll. 9, 
11), 227a.; p. 76, 159a., 160b.; p. 76 (Il. 1, 
6, 7, 9,11), 227b.; (1. 3), 271b., 2720.; (I. 
4), 112b.; (1. 8, 7, 11), 113a.; (l. 7), 270d. ; 
(Il. 10, 11), 180b.; p. 77 (1. @), 274«.; (IL. 4, 
8, 15), 118α.; (Il. 7, 15), 2275.; (1. 18), 2720. ; 
p- 78, 168).; pp. 78, 79, 227b.; p. 78 (ll. 3, 
7), 118a.; (1. 4), 3340.3 (1. 7), 180b., 277a.; 
(ll. @), 274a.; p. 79, 16la.; (1. 12), 
273a.; (1. 4), 227b.; (1. 4, 9), 1130.; (1. 8), 
274a.; p. 80 (Il. 2, 10), 272a.; (1. 3), 4860.; 
(1, 3), 275a.; (1. 5), 1846.; (ll. 5, 15, 18), 
113d.; (ll. 5, 8, 13), 228a.; (1. 8), 4660.; (1. 
10), 271b.; p. 81 (I. 1), 121; (1. 1, 8), 
1186. ; (ll. 2, 7), 272a.;(1 4), 121b., 158a. ; p. 
82 (I. 5, 11, 13), 1134.; (1. 7), 1800., 278a., 
2740.; (11. 7, 12), 2284. ; 83 (1. 12), 228a. ; 
p. 84 (Cap. 30), 1190. ; 3), 181α., 277a.; 
(I. 3), 1590.; p. 85(k ὦ, 6), 228a.; (I. 9), 
113h.; (1. 11), 1214.; (last line), 164a.; p. 86 
(1. 1), 1130.; (1. 6), 181α. ὅτ 7). 1840. ; 
(1. 9, 11), 113d. ; Ρ. 88 (Il. 1--- 5), 228a.; (I. 
8), 18la., 277a.; L 9), 114a.; (1. 11), 2720.; 
p. 89 (1. 11), 278α.; 90 (Il. 83, 12), 181a.; 
(1. 9), 114α.; (]. 18), 278α.; p. 91 (I. 8), 
275a.; (ll. 8, 7), 228b.; (Il. 4, 7, 10), 181a.: 
(1. 5), 121}. (L 7); 230a. ; (1. 8, 10), 114a.; 
(1. 9), 272a.; p. 92 (1, 1), 1582. ; (1. 2), 272b. : 
(1. 8), 2284.; (1. 4), 114a.; p. 93, 90b., 164a. ; 
(1. 1 and last line), 181a.; (ll. 1, 3, 5), 114a.; 
“ 6), 228}. ; (1. 9), 164α. ; (last line), 277a.; 
91 (Cap. 35), 1196.; (I, 8), 114a.; (11 4, 6, 
228b.; (ll. 9, 12), 272b, p. 95, 1608. ; 3; (1. 
1, 7, 14), 114c.; (1. 2), 2726; (1. 6), 185a.; 
(]. 10), 18la.; (I. 12), 1640.; p. 96 (1. @), 
274a.; (1. 9), 18δα., 334a.; (L. 10, 15), 
228b.; (1. 11), 18la.; (1. 12), 280a.; p. 97 (1. 
1 and last line), 114a.; (1. 2), 121b. ; (1. 3), 
185a.; (1. 9), 18la.; p. 98, 120a.; (1. 4), 
273a., 274b.; p. 98 a. 7), 114α., 160}.; p. 99 
(IL 1, 8), 114a.; (IL. 6, 7, 14), 181a.; (1. 7), 
228b.; (1. 12), 185a.; p. 100 (11. 1, 2, 4, 11, 
17, 18, 22), 1140.; 2), 273a. ; (1. 11), 270α. ; 
(Il. 2, 5, 17, 19), 2280.; p. 101 (1. 2), 466a.; 
(1. 5), 270a.; (11. 8, 13, 15), 181α. ; (ll. 6, 13, 
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16), 228b.; (1. 6), 1210.; (1. 10), 277a.; (Il. 
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337a.; p. 107 (1. 1), 122b.; (1. 6), 1210.; (1. 9), 
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168a.; (1. 6), 229a.; (1. 7), 115); (1. 8), 
181b.; p. 111 (1. 2), 122a.; (1. 5, 7), 1150.; 
(l. 6), 164.; (1. 10), 181b., 88δα.; p. 
112 (1. 6), 27 4a. (1. 12), 1810.; (1. 14), 
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336a.; (1. 8), 181b.; (1. 10), 270a.; p. 116, 
91b.; (1. 2), 129a.; (1. 5), 181b.; (1. 8), 1155.3 
p- 117 (ll. 31) 1150. ; (1. 10), a: (l. 14), 
116a.; (1. 17), 229a.; p. 118 (1. 6), 160a.; p. 
119 (ll. 5, 12), 274a.; (1. 8), 116a., 1810.; 
270a.; p. 120 (1. 3), 122b.; (1. 5), 
5, 9, 10, 16, 18, 21, 22), 116a.; (ll. 6, 9, 
17, 20), 1816., 270a.: (il. 9, 18), 27 4b. (1. 
20), 275a.; p. 121 (1. 1), 277a.; (1. 2—5), 
270a. ; (1. 3), 230a.; (Il. 8, 11), 1815.; (1. 18), 
182a.; p. 122, 91a., 91b., 1196., 158a.; (Il. 2, 
12, 15, 20), 2292.; (ll. 7, 10, 18, 19), 
182a.; (Il. 8, 18), 334#.; (II. 8, 18, 19, 20), 
11θα.; (1. 12), 277a.; (1. 18), 1850. ; (ll. 22, 
23, 24), 1160.; p. 123, 160a.; p. 123 (]. 18), 
275b.; p. 124, 120a.; {. 3), 273a.; (1 7), 
122a., 117a.; (1. 8), 185a.; p. 125, 91b.; (1. 
2), 898α.. (1. 4, δ 182a. ; 1, 4), 117α.; 
(Il. 1, 6, 7), 274α.; (i. 6, 7), 274b. ; 126, 
120a. ; (1. 4). 3340. ; al. 6:9), p. 137, 
91b.; (1. 4), 122a.; (1. 11), 280α. ; (11. 15. 17), 
117a.; (1. 16), 2240.; p. 128 (Il. 11, 14, 16), 
182a.; p. 129 (1. 6), 117a., 277a.; (1. 10), 
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(1. 8), 182b.; (1. 4), 275b.; (1. 7), 335a.; p. 
138, 90d.; p. 189 (1. 9), 1170.; (1. 14), 229a. ; 
p. 140, 299a. ; (1. 5), 1820. (11, 5, 12), 2290.; 
(1. 8, 14), 117. : (L. 11), 466). ; p. 141 (1. 1), 
229b.; (ll. 2, 8, 9), 118α. ; (Il. 2—5), 270a., 
(1. 4), 2774. ; (1. 14), 182b.; p. 142 (ll. 2, 8, 
10, 12, 18, 19, 20), 118α.; (1.11 and last 
line), 1822. ; p. 143, 91a.; p. 143 (Il. 1, 10), 
1826. ; (ll. 5, 7, 8, 14), 118a.; (]. 11), 18δα.. 
p. 144 (1. 8), 2290.; (11. 5/), 162a.; (1. 7), 
334b.; (ll, 7, 8), 122¢. ; (1. 9), 336a.; (1. 10), 
182b.; p. 145, 91a.; (1. 1), 122a., 273a.; (11. 
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(ll. 6, 14), 270a.; (1. 9), 2290.; (1. 12), 
229a.; p. 146 (1. 3), 280α. ; (1. 16), 2710.; p. 
147 (1. 1), 160a.; (Il. 2, 3), 118d.; (1. 4), 
230a.; (1. 14), 299b, ; (1. 15), 1820., 270a.; 
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D. 


Demosthenes :— 

II. (Olyn. ii.), (1, 9), 196a. ; (29), 178. IX. 
[Phil. iii.], (15), 3b. ; (39), 2600. XV. (16), 
109a ; (19), 334a. XVIII. [De Corona}, (3), 
3126. ; (6) [p. 227], 120. ; (10), (14), 3120. ; 
(20), 313d. ; (21), 3126. ; (23), 2530., 3130. ; 
(26), 312b.; (80), 314a.; (82), 312%.; (32, 
57), 6a. ; (58), 4a. ; (61), 3130. ; (67), 312b.; 
(71), 3184. ; (102), 3130. ; (104), 3140. ; (107), 
196d. ; (108), 3130. ; (111), 313a., 313d.; (114), 
2526.; (119), 313b.; (120), 252b. ; (125), 2526. ; 
(130), 2526. ; (132), "1506. 3130. ; (136), 3130. ; 
(140), 312d.; (143), 313a.; (151), 150a., 1510.; 
(156), 3132. ; (162), 3136. ; (169), 3140. 
(171), 3b.; (177), 8136. ; (179), 3135. ; (180); 
976. ; (197), 313d. ; (201), 313d. ; (206), 3130. ; 
(219), 313%. ; (@@7), 314a. ; (230), 3134. : (aaa). 


Demosthenes, continwed— 
3146. ; (257), 252d. ; (258), 3130. ; (260), 488α. ; 
(263), 252b.; (274), 1960. ; (285), 3b. ; (285), (320), 
252a. ; (288), 313b.; (291), 1960., 2526., 3130.; 
(298), 2526. (303), 313b.; (307), 313d. ; (308), 
252a.; (310), 252b.; (312), 313b.; (314, 319), 
252b. ; (316), 314a. ; (317), 313d. ; (322), 252b., 
3130, XIX. {de falsa ley.](50), 4a. ; (98), 2606. ; 
(167 = 151), 1960.; (209), 151a.; (455), 40. ; 
(411), 4170. XX. [contr. Lept.], (70), 4a. ; (88), 
118a. XXI. [Meid. J, (10), 1954. ; ; (89/,),164a.; 
(108) (547), 8d. ; (175), 252.; (178) (572), 
3b., δα. ; (181), ; (206), ᾿φῦϑα. ΧΧΙΠΙ. 
[ Aristocr.], (37, 80), 229b.; (53), 122a.; (57), 
2600. ; (63), 431. ; (68), 229a. ; (72), 25a. ; (78), 
25a. ; (117), 25a. ; (125), 25a. ; (178), 25a. ; 
(186, 192, 201, 211, 219), 25a.; XXIV. (64), 
2240. ; (136), 4310. ; ’(150), 336a. ; XXVI. (6), 
274b.; XXVII. (58), 4310. ; XXIX, (50), 4818. ; 
XXXYV. (25), 802α.; XXXIX. (7), 1176. ; XL. 
(9), 1176.; XLIII. (58), 116a.; XLVI. (14), [p. 
1133, 11], 114a.; XLVII. (12), 117a.; (69), [p. 
1160, 19], 118%.; LV. (20), 260d. ; (28), 2600. ; 
(30), 260b.; LVII. (45), 260.; [adv. Steph.] 
(8), 195d. 
[Demosthenes] [in Aristog.] (i. 88), 152a. 
Prooem. [p. 1489, 14], 109a. 
Ep. iii. (2), 178}. 
Digest. 3 (4, 1), 4210.; 34 (5, 20), 4210. ; 47 (22, 2), 
429α. ; (2, 4) 421a, ; (6, 6, 12), 4210. ; 57 
(22, 8), 421}. 
Dinarchus 
Ι. 5) ᾿φθ0ῦ.; (111), 482a. IT. (2), 489α.; (8, 98), 


Dio [Melber’s ed.] :— 

Fragments (2, 3=2, 4 of Dindorf) (10, 13=11, 
14), (39, 2=39, 3) 280. ; (40, 17=40, 21), 
(46=48), 29a. ; xxvii. (16, 3), (53, 2), 29a.; 
xxxviii. (50, 4), xxxix. (25, 1), 290. 

Diogenes Laertius :— 

i, (59), 122a.; viii. (7, 3), 300. 
Dionysius, Ant. Rom. iii. (44), 314a. 
Diodorus Sic. :— 

xi. (14), 152a.; (776), 1120.; (77, 6), 121α. ; xiii. 
(48, 6), 540.; xviii. (18), 158%.; (72, 3), 1194. 


E. 


Euripides :— 

«πάν. (992, 1152), 481α. 

Antiope fragments, A (2, 4, 10, 14, 15, 16, 
19—21), 40la.; B (@, 4, 15), 4010; (4), 
185a.; (8, 9), 1240.; (18, 15, 17), 125a.; C 
(1—4, 8, 14, 15, 21, 24, 25, 32), 402α.; 
(10, 13, 50, 51, 56), 185a.; (13, 21, 43, 
44, 49, 50, 61, 63), 125a.; (43, 44, 66 
τη), 1850. ; (44, 46—48, 51, 52, 63, 
64, 71), 402d. 

Baech. (457), 337a.; (606), 127a.; (1269), 670.; 
(1304), 

Electra (44, 102, 140, 649, 805, 819, 873, 924, 
961, 975, 976, 979), 432a. b.; (726f.) 445a.; 
(797), 1275. 

Hee. (15, 345), 67b.; (517), 4a. 

Heracles (4, 123, 149, 157, 164, 186, 386, 423, 
458, 575, 577, 649, 737, 776, 794, 879, 895, 
938, 977, 1104, 1152, 1161, 1177, 1218, 1232, 
1241, 1351, 1367, 1414, 1422) 464a. b.; (534), 
67b.; (548), 67b.; (1245) 302a. 

Hippol. (499), 127b.; (1202), 1270. 

Jon (103, 5), 97a. (354), 398a.; (534); 2680.; 
(1242, 3, 1355, 1562), 98a. 

I. 1. (118), 2810. ; (556, 728), 67b.; (590), 302a. 
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Euripides, continwed— 


Med, (455), 267b.; (1080), 4a., 250a. 

Or. (104), 2500., 4a.; (655, 925), 4a.; (1001/.), 
445a.; (1151), 390a. 

Phoen, (59), 185a.; (282), 195a.; (490), 2680. 

Rhesos (552), 1980. 


Eustathius, p. 675 (58), 335a. 


F. 


Festus [references by de Ponor’s ed.] :— 


(Paulus ex Fest. ), (p. 8, 1. 1), 9a. ; (p. 4, 1. 7, 
1, 27), 9a.; (p. 5, 1. 31), 9a.; (p. 6, 1. 22), 
9b.; (p. 7, 1. 19), 9b.; (p. 39, 1. 2), 9b.; (p. 
50, 12), (p. 52, 1. 30), (p. 88, 1. 
20), 10a.; (p. 87, 1. 25), 10a.; (p. 88, 1. 7), 
10a.; (p. 91), 474; (p. 271), 4746.; (p. 280, 
a), 10a.; (p. 306), 474b.; (p. 356, 1. 8), 


G. 


Gellius :— 


Noct, Att. i. (7), 3010.; iii. (2), 2460.; (10, 7), 
298a.; xix. (7), 246a. 


H. 


Heraclitus : Frag. (78) (Bywater), 445d. 
Hermas :— 


Mand, iii, (5), 4170. 
Sim. v. (7, 4), 4170. 


Herodas :— 


i. (1, 2), 8ὅ8α.; (3, 4, 6, 25, 35, 46, 48, 50, 57, 
80), 482.; (3) 350a., 360a.; (7) 350a.; (9), 
350a., 360a.; (18), 350a.; (19, 20), 350a., 
360a.; (21, 22), 457a.; (26, 34), 350a.; (32), 
457a.; (37), 350b., 360a., 457a.; (89—41), 
3500., 358a.; 360a., (45f.), 350b., 358a.; 
(54, 55, 56), 350b., 360a.; (60), 350d., 
360a.; (61), 457a.; (62), 360a.; (64), 351a.; 
360a.; (66), 35la.; (69—72), 35la., 358a.; 
(74), 35la., 360a.; (76, 80, 83), 351a.; ii. 
(3, 13, 17, 73), 4820.; (5.., 18, 27, 28, 29), 
351a.; (80), 360b.; (38, 40), 35la.; (44, 
45), 351)., 3600.; (44), 483).; (57, 65, 
68), 351).; (71, 72), 3514., 358b., 8602. ; 
(73), 351b.; (78), 351b., 3600. ; (95/.), 352a.; 
iii. (7, B—13), 352a., 3586. ; (19---21), 352c., 
358b.; (19, 97), 4280.; (19, 32), 4830.; 
(247.), 4576.; (4 47., 3Of.), 352b.; (82, 33), 
352b., 360). ; (39, 44, 87), 4840.; (43, 44, 
46, 49), 352).; (50), 36la.; (55), 353a., 
36la.; (57, 58/.), 353a., 3590., 361a.; 
(63, 64), 353a., 359a., 36la., (66), 
361la.; (68), 369a.; (70), 353a.; (71—73), 
353a., 361a.; (74, 75), 353a., 36la.; (77, 
78), 359a.; (79), 358a., 861α.; (80), 353a.; 
(87, 89/.), 353b., 361a.; (96, 97), 3530.; 
iv. (17.), 353b.; (16, 20, 26), 353b.; (30/.), 
353b., 389b.; (35f.), 353b., 3610.; (36), 
389b.; (86, 47, 49, 51), 4820.; (41, 42), 8δ4α., 
359a., 261b.; (44, 46, 49, 50, 54, 56, 
57), 354a., 361b.; (46---52), 483a.; (55), 
389).; (56, 75—78, 84), 483).; (59, 65), 
354a.; (63, 75, 94, 95), 484a.; (66), 3890.; 
(68, 72/.), 354b., 361b.; (78), 3890.; (79/., 


Herodas, continwed— 
90, 92), 354)., 362u.; v. (1, 4—21), 355a., 
359a.; (18), 355a., 362a.; (22, 60), 484a.; 
(30, 69), 482b.; (80), 355a.; (41), 355a., 
3620.; (52, 56, 59, 66), 355a.; (67, 68, 
69, 70, 77), 355u. , 3620.; (81, 84, 85), 
355b., 362a.; vi. (1), 355b., 362a.; (9, 10, 
15, 16), 355)., 362a.; (15, 16, 31, 
71), 484a.; (26, 27—@9), 355b., 
45), 3560., 362); (47, 56), 356c.; 
(59—61, 64, 67/.), 356u., 362b.; (70), 
482b.; (71, 72, 77, 80, 89, 90), 356z., 
362b.; (94), 457b.; (96, 97), 3560., 859).: 
(98), 362b.; (101), 3590.; vii. (1, 38), 362). ; 
(8, 9, 38, 40, 41, 42, 46, 50, 52, 54, 64, 69, 
72, 109, 129), 4820.; (50, 51, 52), 360c., 
3620.; (65), 362).;(73, 88, 95, 126), 484c.; 
(74/.), 356)., (80, 85), 356a., 3626; (90, 
91/., 95, 96), 357a., 363a.; (110f., 124/.), 
357a., 360a., 363a. 
Herodotus :— 

i. (1), 431b.; (12), 268a.; (30), 268a.; (84), 62. ; 
(37) (88), 8092. ; (60), 1840. ; (92), 152a. ; (108), 
3090.; (159), 231α.; (165), 121α.; ii. (68), 
213d.; 11, (15), (20), 4512. ; (31), 167a.; v. 
(64), 117a.; (66), 180a.; (71), 225a.; (95), 
226b.; vi. (29), 127b.; vii. (86, 10), 477a.; 
(114), 432a.; (123, 12), (134, 14), 477a.; (62), 
(106), (164), 3a.; viii. (27), 152a.; (111), 
434b.; (128), 456a.; ix. (33), 456a. 

Hesiod :— 
0. et. Ὁ. (37), 481a.; (178, 9), 445b.; (740), 4830. 
Th. (363), 481a. 

Homer :— 

Il. i. (171), 56.5; ii. (269), 4a.; iii. (138), 2680. ; 
iv. (112), 4a.; (508), 4a.; (538), 481α.; ix. 
(246), 6b.; xiii. (38), 268b.; (147), 389a.; 
(229), (812), 481la.; xiv. (206), 267b.; xviii. 
(106), xxi. (88), 48la.; (2577), 1930.; xxii 
(350), xxiv. (484), 481α. 

Od. i. (24), 5b.; (176f.), 481a.; (337), 431α.; 
(354f.), 431a.; (394), 431a.; ii. (114), 484a.: 
(166), 431a.; (209), 481α.; iii. (113), 431a.; 
v. (374), 248b.; viii. (248), 278b.; ix. (7), 
278b.; (163), 6b.; x. (248), 5d. 

Horace :— 

A.P. (60), 171b.; (120), 1716.; (252—254), 
138b.; (253), 171b.; (319—322), 138d. 

Carm. I. (xx. 5), 141a.; (xxiv. 18), 2102. ; (xxv. 
17), 1426.; (xxxii. 2), 1700.; (xxxii. 3), 142a.; 
(xxxii. 15), 142b.; (xxxv. 19), 142a.; II. 
(xi. 21—24), 1390. f.; (xi. 21), 3370.; 
(xiii.014), 142b.; (xviii. 17—22), 1400.; III. 
(iv. 1), 140}. ; (vi. 29), 1420.; (viii. 25—28), 
140a.; (xiv. 21), 189).; (xxiv. 1—8), 140a.; 
(xxv. 12), 337b.; (xxx. 1), 142a.; IV. (ii. 17), 
295a., 337b.; (vii. 14f.), 295b.; (xii. 17), 
3370.; (xii. 17—2Q), 141a. 

Carm. Saec. (25 —28), 141}. 

Epp. 1. (ii. $1), 278b.; (v. 2), 1716.; (vii. 29), 
337b.; (x. 9), 296a; (x. 37), 1710.; (xi. 3), 
171b.; (xv. 29), 95b.; (xv. 45), 2960.; (xvi. 
12), 295a.; (25), 12la.; (xvii. 55), 142b.; 
(xix. 27), 138a.; (xix. 34), 1710. 

Sat. 1. (ii. 17), 402}. ; (ii. 88), 140a.; (iii. 7, 8), 
137a.; (iii. 120), 170a.; (iv. 31), 170a.; (iv. 
76), 188α.; (iv. 182), 1700.; (v. 89), 1700.; 
(v. 89), 1700.; (vi. 75), 170b.; (vi. 126), 
1706.; (ix. 86), 17la.; (x. 37), 1700; (x 
64—67), 138α.; II. (i. 60), 170a.; (ii. 123), 
17la.: (iii. 1717), 296a.; (viii. 6), 171a. 

Hyperides IIT, (1), 4310. 

Fux, col. (xliii.), 112a. 
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J. 


Jamblichus :—Adhort. ad philos. (21), 10. 
Inscriptions :— 

C.I.A. i. (59), 2770. ; (@41b.), 221a.; ii. (66, 6), 
277a.; (121, 8), 275a.; (191), 277a.; (240), 
{403—405), 119}.; (573), 277b.; (589), 277b., 
(594, 1), 335a.; (600), 223a.; (733), 1190., 
(739), 275b.; (783), 112a.; (331), (807b. 67— 
79), (808a,. 22—39), (809a. 209), 119a.; iv. 
Fase. ἃ (27b. 7), 274b.; iv. Fase. 2 (53a. 3), 
275a. ; 

C.IL., i. (197, 18), (198, 36, 37, 44), 3010.; 
(197, 25), (198, 45), 3010.; (200, 46), 96}. ; 
(1016), 4064.; ii. (1167), 421la.; v. (7881), 
42la.; vi. (2193), 4210.; viii. (1269), 4330. 

Josephus :— 

A. 1. xiv. (10, 8), 421a.; Vit. (54), 2460. 
Isaeus :— 

III. (22), 4810.; IV. (21), 431b.; IX. (37), 2600. 
Isocrates :— 

IV. [Paneg.] (44), 3024.; VI. (16) [p. 143], 1206., 
VII. [Areop.] (3), (16) (37) (51) (80) (82), 
16la.; (37) [p. 147], 122a.; (67), 160c., 
164a.; VIII. [de Pace] (76) (79) (64), 161α., 
(26—88), 160a.; ΙΧ. [£vagoras] (40), 430c.; 
XI. (21), 260b.; (128), 163a.; (132) (133), 
XII. [Panath.] (143) (145) (153), ; (169) 
260b.; XV. (232), 274b.; (278), 260b.; (278), 
261b.; XXI. (1), 302a.; Callim. (16) [p. 
374d.] 1210. 

Juvenal 

Satirae i. (70), 327a.; iii. (54, 225, 247), 327a.; 
(218), 386a.; iv. (118), 2960.; (137.), 2960.; 
v. (57), 295d. ; vii. (45, 139), 827a.; (192), 386a.; 
viii. (148), 386a.; x. (84), 386).; xi. (121— 
123), 485u.; xiii. (208), xiv. (24), 886). ; xiv. 
(229), 387a. 


L. 

Laberius :— 

in Gemellis (v. 51 Ribbeck), 3014. ; 

Livy, i. (52, 9), 28b.; v. (@, 9), 325d.; (8, 2), 325d.; 
(5, 3), (9, 2), (10, 9), (11, 4), (12, 7), (16, 4), 
(25, 6), (26, 7), (30, 1, 7), 326a.; (33, 9) 
(34, 3), (35, 6), (38, 1), (46, 3), 326).; xxii. 
(54), 399a.; (58, 3), 266b.; xxvii. (16, 5), 2670.; 
(47), 68a.; xliv. (22), 175a. 

Lucan :—vi. (81 f.), 2950. 

Lucian, De Domo (18), 118a.; Hermotimus, (64), 
118a. 

Lucilius (ap. Prise. xvii. v. 8, L. Mueller), (xxx. 
vv. 107, 108), 3014.; xxvii. (27M) (ap. Nonium 
88 M), 408). 

Lucretius :— i. (70), 295b.; (125), 295).; (279), 
232a.; (477), 296b.; iv. (1162), 174a.; vi. (258), 
2950. 

Lycurgus :—(35), 491}. 

In Leoer. (125), 111a. 

Lysias :— 

V. (40), 260a.; (124), 260a.; VII. (2), 118d.; 
VIII. (104), 260b.; X. (20), 431b.; XII. (3), 
260a.; (48), 431b.; XIV. (32), XV. (33), 
260b.; (142), 260b.; XX. (30), 118a.; XXIII. 
(2), 117a.; XXIV. (1), 302b.; XXX. (12), 7b.; 
135 (65), 116a. 


M. 


Macrobius :— 
Saturnal. i. (8), 2450. 
Manilius, Astronomica I. (@5f. 868), 382b.; IT. 
(1687. 223—229, 253), 382a. b.; (475), 3810.; 
729), 


III. (408), 381/.; IV. (85—87, 382«.; 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Manilius, continwed— 
(369, 422, 726), 381α.; (728, 801), 3812., 
(876, 882), 381).; ἡ. (135, 168, 209/.); 
381d. 
Martial :—i. (49. 27), 210a.; iv. (8), 246a.; vi. (42, 
8), 40b.; ix. (61, 20), 174a. 
Martianus Capella (9, 941), 188α. 
Menander :— 
[Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, ed. Kock], 
(330), 401).; (862), 401α.; (462), 400q.; 
(481), 400).; (1098), 400c.; 


N. 


Nemesius :—de Nat. Hom. (p. 96), 4790. 

New Testament Writers :— 

St. Matthew x. (4), 252a.; xxvii. (19), 2460. 

St. Mark iii. (32, 34), 416a.; xvi. (18), 4170. 

St. Luke xiii. (9), 417b.: xv. (24), 21a.; xvi. (8, 
9), 416d. 

St. John iv. (52), 
(14), 245a. 

Acts ii, (36), 469a.; iii. (14, 15), 469a.; vii. 
(52), 469a, 

Romans ii. (17), 416a.; x. (5), 268b.; xiii. (11), 
268d. 

I. Thess. (iv. 14), 2680. 

Ephesians (v. 14), 21a. 

Hebrews (i. 8, 9), 20b.; (ii. 2), 20a.; (ii. 9), 20a. ; 
(iii. 4), 20.; (v. 1), 4160.; (vi. 4—6), 200.; 
(viii. 3), 4160.; (ix. 23) 20a.; (x. 26), 20a. 

St. Jude v. (9), 415a. 

St. James i. (9), 415a.; iii. (3), 4150.; (6), 
416a.; iv. (ὦ, 5), 416b.; (9), 417a.; v. (6), 
469a.; v. (11), 417a.; (15), 4170. 

Nonius, [References by Mercier’s pages], (p. 9), 100. ; 
(p. 48), 100.; (p. 62), 102.; (p. 67), 100.; (p. 
90), 474b.; (p. 189), lla; (p. 151), 1la.; (p. 
427), 1la.; (p, $18), 11.; (p. 546, 16), 485d. 


247a.; xi. (9), 247a.; xix. 


0. 


Origen, contr. Cels. i. (26), 4690. 
Ovid :— 

A, A. i. (76), 488. ; (253), 483a.; ii. (267), 
433b.; iii. (129), 3370.; (548), 8a. 

Fast. i. (362), 94a. ; v. (54), 140a. ; vi. (766), 
94}. 

Heroides, ii. (62), 92a.; (100), 93). ; iii. (80 --- 
32), 940.; (48), 99α.; (136), 92).; vi. (8-- 
5), 94a. ; (118), 99}. ; vii. (45, 46), 92a. ; 
(77), 94a.: (153, 4), 932. ; (179), 98α.; viii. 
(7), 8a.; (82), 93a.; (65), 98a.; ix. (14), 
8a.; (40), 93a.; (66, 105), 94a.; (95), 93a. ; 
(109), (141), 93a.; x. (106), (126), 930.; xii. 
(3, 17}, 93b.; (80), 94d.; xiii. (183, 930.; 
Xiv. (46), 93d. ; (67), 95d. ; (103), 940. ; xvi. 
(37), 94b.; (111. 320), 94. ; (200, 316, 
366), 93}. ; xvii. (32), 94a.; (73), 940. ; (114), 
95a. ; (259), xviii. (121, 203), 95a. ; xix. 
(53), 93b.; (62), 95a.; xx. (48, 76), 95a. ; 
xxi, (211, 2), 940. 

Met. i. (115), 94a. ; (171), 296a.; v. (562), 141. ; 
vi. (623), 8a.; vii. (817), 8a. 

Pont. I. (vi. 24), 3370. 

Rem. Am. (@07—210), 95b,; (207), 2780.; 

Trist. 111. (i, 77—78), 4840. ; (vi. 25), 279a. ; 
(vii. 29), 337. ; (xi. 383—36), 279a.; (xiv. 8), 
484b.; LV. (95f.), 295a. 
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Paulus, v. Festus. 
Pausanias i. (3, 5), 152b.; (8, 5), 1520. ; (16, 3), 
153a. 
Persius i. (119), 10}. ; iii. (3), 246a.; v. (147), 2960. 
Philo :— 
Opp. i. (p. 692), 2460. ; ii. (6, 51), 229α. ; (529), 
2470 


Philochorus :-- 
Fragments, (57, 58, 65, 67, 68, 101, 118, 122, 
152), 158a.; (100), 
Philostratus :— 
Vita Soph. ii. (9, 2), 32a. 
Photius (p. 459, 14), 456a. 
Pindar :— 
Isth. v. (64), 194a.; vi. (18), 194a. 
Nem. i. (18), 308a. ; (24), 3070. ; (46), 1950. ; 
(46, 48, 66), 806}. ; (64), 194}. ; ii. (10), 308«. ; 
(14), 306a. ; iii. (56), 307a. ; iv. (18), 308a. ; 
(65—68), 307a. ; (91, 93), 307a.; v. (43), 307¢.; 
vi. (6, 18, 50, 64), 307a.; (9), 308a.; vii. (11) 
194a. ; (19, 22, 31, 36, 68), 307. ; (70, 85), 
3076.; (37), 306a.; (61—3), 194. ; (62), 1930. ; 
(93), 307b.; (106), 195a. ; viii. (2, 40), 3070. ; 
ix. (22, 23), 337a. ; (44, 47), 807). ; x. (5, 
37, 41, 48, 60, 75, 84), 8070. ; xi. (18, 17), 
8072. ; (40), 
Ol. ii. (10), (16), 2520. ; (96), 195. ; iii. (22), 
1952.; x. (9), 1980. 
Pyth, i. (65), (125), 252a.; x. (38), 3060. 
Fragm. (171), 1276. 
Plato :— 
Apol, 299), 432a. ; (21C, E), (820), (844, C), 
481}. 


Crat. (8840, 392A, 3978, 398B, 410A, 414D, 
415C), 4310. 

Crit. (458), 4310. 

Gorgias (60C), 248a.; (515E), 121a., 1600. ; 
(525A), 337a. 

Laches (1188), 1840. 

Laws (1608), 4460. ; (855E), 884}. ; (874A, B), 
118).; xii. (943A). 179a.; (957A), 184a. 

Meno (93B), 398a.; (94D), 3980. 

Phacdo (67K), 365a.; (68A), 364a.; (68B), 454a. ; 
(68D), 364a., 3650. ; (68E), 454a., 4550. ; 
(68E), 364a.; (69A), 3640. ; 365a. ; (80D), 
4540, ; (80E), 3650, ; (81A), 364a., 365. ; 
(818), 454a., 365a.; (81C), 3640., 86δα., 
454a.; (81D), 456d. ; (82B, C, Ὁ), 4560. ; 
(82C), 365a.; (88A, 83B, 83C), 365a.; (838), 
455b. ; (83C), 454a.; (880), 4566). ; (83D), 
364a.; (84A), 365a.; (848), 365a.; (96C, 980, 
104A), 4310. ; (109B, 111A, 112A), 4310. ; 
(117A), 4a., 2500. 

Phaedrus (235D), 224a.; (248C), 167a.; (254D), 
334a.; (254E), 302a.; (272K), 

Phileb. (55B), 4310. 

Politicus (269A), 445a.; (270A), 446a.; (270B), 
446b.; (270D, E), 4450. ; (272E), 455a., 44θα.; 
(273B), 446a.; (273E), 4450., 44θα. 

Prot. (352E), 4315. 

Rep. (334E), 250b.; (867B), 4b.; (346E), 1070. ; 
(408C), 1072. ; iii. (411A), 230a.; (440B), 50.; 
v. (459A), 456a.; vii. (519C), 456a.; (5328), 
278a.; viii. (554B), 456a. 

Symp. (194D), 3026.; (198B), θα. 

Theag. (127), 809. 

Theaetetus (148B), 230b.; (194A), 184. 

Timacus (36C), 4466.; (42H, 448), 4460. 

Plautus :— 

Amph. (384), 323a.; (991), 4040. 

Asin, (364), 408a.; (676), 323. 

Aul. Prol. (35), 265a. 


Plautus, continued — 

Aul. 11. (ii. 62), 1890. 

Bacchides (90), 265a.; (1023), 2650. 

Capt. (261), 4040. 

Casina (126/.) (128) (168/.) (200) (206/.) 
(225), 322a.; (244) (301) (347) (357) 
(378) (382) (451) (456) (488), 322d. ; 
(523) (550) (700/., 847), 3230. ; (854, 
994), 3230.; (645, 664), 3010. 

Cist. 11. (iii., 19), 408). 

Cure. (2), 95b.; (521), 323a. 

Menaechmi (282), 4040. 

Mere. (482), 4080. 

Most. (187), 328a. ; (510), 1730. ; (830), 829α. ; 
(1069), 

M. G. (27), 323a.; (44), 406a. ; (309), 2070. ; 
(373), 173b.; (438), 207}. ; (450), 95d. ; (456), 
2656. ; (685), 207). ; (779), 207a. ; (819), 
3230. ; (BBS), 207). ; (1028), 2070. ; (1079), 
96). ; (1284), 408a. 

Poen. (394), 405a.; (976), 407a. 

Psewd. (101), 3220. ; (464), 175a. ; (711, 841), 
323a.; (1210), 406a. 

Rudens (194), 2060. ; (341), 205. ; (344), 2060. ; 
(349), 2050.; (419), 2060.; (426), 205b., 328a.; 
(433), 3230. ; (468), 2060. ; (620), 205d. ; (687), 
2050. ; (730), 175a.; (752), 206a.; (756)) 175c. ; 
(797), ; (799), 205b.; (870), 206c. ; (892), 
205d. ; (904), ; (906), 205b.; (928), 
3230. ; (930), ; (946), 2055. ; (987), 
206). ; (998), 206). ; (997), 206d. ; (1006), 
265.; (1018), 2060. ; (1040), 2055. ; (1077), 
205d. : (1102), 2060. ; (1132), 206a. ; (1148), 
206a. ; (1150), 322a. ; (1178), 2068., 2650.; 
(1240), 323a., (1248), 2065. ; (1274), 906. ; 
(1320), 205d. ; (1326), 206a. ; (1381), 206a.; 
(1371), 2050. ; (1373), 4052. ; (1881), 206a.; 
(1382), 408b.; (1393), 206a. 

Stichus (88), 433a.; (418), 408α. 

Trin. (102), 950. ; (329), 404. ; (418), 265). ; 
(682), 405b.; (800), 293a.; (990), 404α. ; 

Truc. (400), 3014.; (515), 298α. 

Pliny :-- 

Hist. Nat. ti. (77), 245b.; xi. (114), 4330.; xviii. 
(34), 451b.; xxx. (126), 3890.; xxxiii. (5, 14), 
420b. ; xxxiv. (70), 1520. ; xxxv. (85), 3890. : 
Xxxvi. (17), 1520. 

Epistulae iii. (5), 2470. 

Ep. ad Traj. (34), 422a.; (93), 422b.; (94) 422a.; 
(96), 4210. 

Plutarch :— 

def. orac. (47, p. 486C), 186d. 

Mor. (999E), 313a. 

Quaest. Conviv. viii. (7. 1), 10. 

Vit. Cimon. (10), 334a. 

Vit. Num. (17), 420b.; (c. 8), 2300. 

Vit. Solon. 1 (2) 120a.; 3 (5), 121a.; (26) (Bergk 
fr. 28), 109a.; (26), 334a. 

Vit. Sullae 14 (§ 10), 1100. 

Vit. Pericl. 37 (3), 1210. 

Vit. Themistoclis (21), 3890. 

Poctae lyrici Gracci (Bergk), (iii. p. 1050), 10. 

Pollux iii. (52), 222a., 223a.; vii. (186), 116. ; 
viii. (86), 229a.; (88), 160a.; (96), 115d. 

Priscian v.(67, p. 183H), v.402a. ; vi.(3), 2640. ; vii.(18, 
Ρ. 301), 406a. ; ix. p. 864P. (vol. ii. pp. 475, 
476, Keil), 3010. ; xiv. (1, p. 24H), xiv. (6, 
Ρ. 27H), 4082. ; xv. (6, p. 67), 406a.; xvii. (55, 
Ρ. 141H), 404α.; (p. 879), 2950. 

Propertius I. (v. 7), 3376. ; 11. (xxxiv. 38), 295a. ; 
III. (iii. 9), 296a. ; (xxiv. 5, 6, 23), (= III. 
xxxii. Palmer), (xxvi. 45, 71, 72), (= IL. 
xxxiv.), 433a. ὁ.; IV. (i. 7), 296b.; (iii. 29), 
(= IIL. iii.), (vii. 60), 4330. ; (iv. 1), 296d. ; 
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continued — 
(iv. 74), 141a. ; (x. 19), 295a. ; V. (IV.) (v. 
34), 4330. 

Polybius iv. (34, 1), 229}. ; vi. (16, 1), 1840. ; x. (45), 
220a.; xxiii. (10, 4), 3340. 

Polycarp :— 

Mart. Pol. c. 21 (p. 252), [ed. Jacobson], 246a. 


Q. 


Quadrigarius (Peter’s Historicorum Romanorum re- 
liquiae, p. 222, ll. 1, 2), (p. 232, 6), 3010. 

Quintilian, i. (20), 36. ; (5, 26), ‘02a. ; iv. (2, 64), 
139a. ; xi. (8, 41), 1370. 


8. 


Sallust : Jugurtha (61. 1, 2), (62. 8), (68. 2), 433%. ; 
(104. 4), 3010. 
Seneca :— 
Thy. (897/.), 296a. 
Tro. (69f.), 296b ; (146f.), 296d. ; (551), 2960. 
Silius Italicus, i. (425), 37a. ; iii. (229), 37a. 
iv. (45), 37a. ; v. (58), 400. 
Solon ap. Arist., 90a. 
Sophocles :— 

Ajax (269), 103a. ; (514), 302a. ; (601), 2670. 
(651), 66)., 186b., 230a. ; (835), 103a. ; 
(1311), 108α. 

Ant. (106), 337a.; (171), 4a., 248a., 249a. ; 
(200), 248b., 25la.; (474), 67a.; (474), 
230a.; (476, 477), 5b. ; (506), 481α. ; (995), 
177a. ; (1042), 464a. 

O. C. (26), 67. ; (716), 4b., 248a. ; (1645), 5d. 

0. T. (@20f. 398d. ; (227), 2486., 251α. ; 
(587), 67}. ; (707), 248b., 25la. ; (1062), 


ve 


Phil 147}. ; (281), 1480. ; (281, 282), 
302a. ; (303), 149). ; (350), 149). ; (443), 
148a. ; (493), 148α. : (695), 149α. ; (695, 699), 
302d. ; (742), 147a. ; (761), 148. ; (782), 
147}. ; (797), 149a,; (831), 148a.; (935), 
149a.; (985), 149d. ; (1006), 149d. ; (1029), 
67D. ; (1092), 147}. ; (1125), 147d. ; (1142), 
147b 


Trach, (44), 267b. ; (S04), 389a. 
Spartian : Vita Hadr. (xi.), 680. 
Statius :-— 
Silv. iv. (9, 21), 18a. 
Theb. viii. (84), 186a. 
Strabo : xiii. (617), 317a. 
Suetonius :— 
Vita Aug. (8), 39b. ; (17, 21, 24, 45, 49, 53, 
80), 40. ; (32), 421a. 
Vita Jul. (1, 6), 39b. ; (42), 421a. ; (60), 40a. ; 
(74), 40a. ; (86), 40a. 
Vit. Tib. (70), 3176. 
Vita Vespas. (3), 40a. 


Tacitus :— 
Annals xiv. (17), 4210. 
Germania (30), 40a. 
Terence 
«πάν. (258), 68a. ; (785), 265d. 
Adelphi (172), 2650. ; iii. (8, 87), 265a. 


Terence, continued— 
Eun. (269), 173b. ; (338), 680. 
Haut. Tim. i. (2, 31), 265a. ; (183), 407a. 
(91), 68a. 
Phorinio, iv. (3, 48), 265a. 
Tertullian :— 
Apol. (39), 422d. 
de Anima (c. 14), 4790. 
Theocritus: xxiv. (107), 438a. 
Theophrastus : = Plant. ix. (15, 1), 334a. 
Thueydides : i (2. δ), 196a.; (8. 4), 7a ; (6. 4), 
4316. ; (12), 3b.; (12. 3), 252a.; (20. 4), 
431b.,. 432a. ; (21), 180a.; (88. 8), 4810. ; (57. 
4), 3180. ; (63), 2486., 251a. ; (69), δα. ; (71), 
4a; (78), 4a. ; (95), 1126. ; (137), 1698. ; ἂν 4) 
(144. 1), 481. ; ii. (4. 4), 128α. ; .(11), 67a., 
1970. ; (40), 1972. (49. 2), 78.: (49. 4), 
(51. 1), 451. ; (51. 1), 482a. ; (53. 4), 198α. ; 
(65. 7), (70. 1), "4310. ; (101), 41 7a. ; iii. (1). θα. ; 
(3), 260a. ; (20. 1), 6a. 3 (20), 197d. ; (22. 5), 4a. ; 
(22. δ), 250a. ; (56. 1), 431}. ; (75), 58a. ; (88), 
197. ; iv. (3. 8), 195a. ; (10), 1975. ; (18), 82. ; 
(38), 180b.; (46), 58a. ; (47. 2), θα. ; (50. 2), 
431b.; (60. 1), 196a. ; (63. 1), 196a.; (64), 
389).; (64 5.), 196a. ; (67. 2, 3), 196d. ; 
(68. 3), 197a.; (73. 4), 197a.; (81), 3a. ΚΛ 
(92), 416b.; (92. 2), 197a.; (92. 5), 
197b.; (92. 7), (93. 1, 4), 1970. ; (99), 
1970. ; (108. 4), 198a., 1970. ; (122. 3), 1970. ; 
(122. δ), 198α. ; (135. 1), 198a.; v. (7. 2), 
196a. ; (68), 1970. ; vi. (1. 2), 196a.; (6. 3), 
431b. ; (33), 6a. ; (84), 1972. ; (89. 1), 106α. ; 
(44. 1), 4310. ; (58), 180a.; (73), 260a. ; vii. 
(25. 6), 4316. viii. (4), 260a. ; (58. 2), 4310. ; 
(57), 1978. ; (64. 8), (74. 3), (82. 1). (86. 3), (96. 4), 
4316. ; (90. 4), 118d. ; (97), 168a. ; (105. 2), 1964, 
Tibullus : ii. (6. 28), 174a. 


Ws 


Valerius Maximus: i. (6, 2), 429a. ; ii. (10. ext. 1), 
152d. ; iv. (7. ext. 1), 429a.; (7. 8), 429a.; 
v. (3. ext. 3), 4290. ; vi. (2. 3), vi. (9. 12), vii. 
(2 ext. 10), 429α. 

Varro :— 

L. L. v. (3), 958. ; vii. (52), 2646. 

Res Rusticae i. (2. 9), (2. 27), 4746.5 (4. 5), 
47δα. ; 1 (30), (49. 2), 474. ; (68), 8010. ; 
2 (1. 20), (4. 17), (9. 11), 3 (9. 7), 4740. ; 
3 (17. 2), 475). 

Sat. Men. (256), 18a. ; (459), 960. 

Vergil :-- 

Aeneid i. (59), 282a. ; (570), 2110. ; ii. (725-8), 
294b.; iii. (483), 295a.; (S10), 211α., 
(533), 211}. ; (684), 2110. ; (702), 3374. ; 
iv. (19, 32), 457a. ; (564), 8a. ; vi. (567-9), 
232a.; (567), 64a., 337a.; (704), 211d. ; 
(743), 186a.; (880, 881), 399a.; (89), 
212a. ; vii. (345), 8a. ; (886), 2962. ; (7O3- 
5), 294a. ; ix. (798), 8a.; x. (1), 128a. ; xii. 
(489), 186a. 

Eclog. 1 (28), 210a. ; (29), 210a. ; (43), (48), 
210a. ; ii. (28, 30), 210a. ; (52), 4882. ; 
iii. (27), 2100. ; iv. (11), 484}. ; v. (24f., 56f.), 
40a. ; vi. (84, 37), 210}. ; x. ὦ), 2108. 

Georg. (i. (24), 4840. ; (77), 210). ; (316-321), 
232a. ; (482), 337a. ; (500), 210a. ; ii. (93), 
21la. ; (285), 2114. ; (509), 21la. ; iii. (70), 
210h. ; (76), 211. ; (116f.), 295a. ; iv. (118), 
68a. ; (298), 475a. ; (489), 1860. 
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X. Xenophon, coninwed— 
258a. ; ii. (3), 1680. ; (8. 1), 1780. ; (8. 538), 
Xenophon :— 258a. ; (4. 43), 121}. ; 111, (4. 18), 3986. ; 
Anab, i. (8, 12), 4178, ; (9, 5), 258d. ; ii. (5. 1), v. (1. 86), 179a. ; vi. (8. 11), 1850. ; (5. 34), 
481}. ; iv. (8), 2490. ; (8, 11), 2580. 1120. 
Cyr. i. (8. 8), 2496.3 ii. (8. 16), 482α. ; iv. Hipp. i. (18), 1160. 
(2. 28), 482a. ; (8. 18), 4310. Mem. i. (1. 18), 2608. ; ii. (6. 25), 82, ; iii. 
de Veet. iv. (2, 4, 6, 31), 2260. (7. 9), 456a. 
| Hell. i. (4. 18-17), 258a. ; (7. 9), 122a. ; (7. 82), Oceconomikus vii. (20), 3020. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS. Ey i 


MACMILLAN ἃ CO.’S NEW GLASSIGAL BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR 5. H. BUTCHER, 
Just ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK GENIUS. By 5. H. 


Pe! omg 4 -A., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University 
College, Oxfor' 

SPECTATOR :—‘‘ This fascinating book.”’ 

TIMES :—“ An adwirable and scholarly volume. Well adapted to display the rare combination of finished scholarship with 
acute critical insight which is Protessor Butcher’s characteristic gift,” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN ;—“ Probably there does not exist accessible to the English reader any account of Greek ideas 
about art as represented in Aristotle which can compare with this for thoroughness, lucidity, and justice. No one but an 
accomplished scholar, who is also a vigorous thinker, could have attempted such ἃ treatiment.’’ 


8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 


‘SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS: An Archeological and Historical 


Study, By Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT, Director of the Kestner Museum in Hanover. Translated from the German by 
EUGENIE SELLERS. With an Appendix on the Recent Discoveries at Hassarlik by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld, 
and an Introduction by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D. L[lustrated. 

TIMES.—‘‘ A very valuable contribution to archeological science......Dr. Schuchhardt’s treatment of the subject is masterly, 
and Miss Sellers is well qualified for the task of translator.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE :—‘' Dr. Schuchhardt has methodically arranged the details of Schliemann’s Excavations in so 
lucid a manner that the merest tyro may easily follow the progress of the discoveries. He has analysed and explained the net 
result of Schliemann’s work in a masterly and generally convincing manner.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD :—“ Is at once an admirabie summary of, and criticism upon, the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann. . . 
Dr. Schuchhardt’s work will be full of interest, not merely to arche pological specialists and classical scholars, but to all for whom 
the fragmentary story of vanished races has any attraction, and even specialists will feel grateful to him for having reduced the 
Schliemann chaos to order.” 

SCOTSMAN :-- Dr. Schuchhardt is at all points equipped for his task. He has spent many months in personal investigation 

-of Schliemann’s sites and finds, and he has formed independent and well-weighed judgments of his own regarding them.” 


Extra Crown 8vo, Cloth, 88, θα, net. 


STUDIES OF THE GODS IN GREECE AT CERTAIN SANC- 


ae RECENTLY EXCAVATED, BEING EIGHT LECTURES GIVEN IN 1890 AT THE LOWELL INSTI- 
UTE. By LOUIS DYER, B.A. Oxon., late Assistant Professor in Harvard University. 
81. JAMES'S GAZETTE :—* Sc holarly and attractive essays. Even those passages which seem most doubtful in their 
conclusions deserve to be carefully read and thought out. They are written with care, knowledge, and enthusiasm.” 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY :--- In Mr. Dyer’s ‘The Gods in Greece’ the conditions imposed by the problem in hand have been 
admirably fulfilled, The spirit in which this attractive and suggestive book is written is.always that of generous and sympathetic 
—s and in the presentation of the subject the author has shown a happy and helpful sense of proportion and perspective. 
6 truth that we have attempted to justify, that Greek religious thought is to be studied above all in its local manifestations and 
historically, has been heeded, and the available material has been explored with diligence and discretion, ..... Making due 
use of the various sources of information, and under the inspiration imparted by a vision gained by visiting the ancient holy 
places, Mr. Dyer has been able to charm back into existence and to render more intelligible to the modern reader not a few of the 
gracious and impressive figures that haunted the sublimest dreams and kindled the highest hopes of the vanished ancient world.” 
REVUE CRITIQUE :—*‘ Doué d'un esprit philosophique et tout ensemble d’une imagination réglée par une connaissance 
consommée des textes littéraires, il voyage de ruine en ruine, et on l’accompagne avec une curiosité sympathique. Vues 
πον sur la religion des anciens grecs, traits caratéristiques et détails significatifsdu culte voué ἃ chaque divinité, historique 
es evolutions survenues dans la suite des temps, tout cela est ordonnancé avec art et forme un développement méthodique qui 
constitue l’unité du livre.’’ 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN ἃ CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6 


EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENEIA IN AULIS. Edited, with Introduc- 


pie and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by E. B. ENGLAND, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Οἰκλοίει in the Owens College, 
anchester. 

ACADEMY :—“‘A sterling edition displaying a combination of careful learning and critical acumen which would be note- 
worthy were it not to the credit of British scholarship of such common occurrence.” 

SCOTSMAN :—“ Shows a thorough acquaintance with the Greek dramatists and an accurate scholarship.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :—‘'The explanatory notes on the play are many of them admirable. The editor has a wide 
acquaintance with English poetry, which enables him to illustrate many turns of phrase by a most happy parallel.” 


NEW VOLUMES ya MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Just Ready. Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 48. θα. 


CICERO IN HIS LETTERS. Edited, with Notes, by Roxert 


YELVERTON TYRRELL, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College and Regius Professor of Greek, Dublin. 4s. 6d. 
ANTI-JACOBIN :—‘“‘ Small as it is in size, the volume is full to overflowing with the fruits of erudition, and evidently is the 
outcome of extraordinary labour... . . As for what the editor says about his principle of selection in respect of the letters 
which he has chosen for publication, he is ree sure to command universal consent.” 


ust Ready, Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PLAUTUS.—CA PTIVL Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. 
R. 5. HALLIDIE, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Chureh, Oxford. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :—‘“ A careful and scholarly piece of work. Its distinguishing features are a very | elaborate 
introduction on Plautine metre and prosody and running notes on the scansion added at the foot of each page of text.” 
Just Ready, Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 38. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES.—BOOK II. Edited, with Introduction, Critical 


Notes, and Commentary, by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
*,* This Edition contains a new collation of the British Museum MS.M. The introduction to the text is arranged on 
the ‘lines of Cobet’s school edition of ** Lysias.”’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :—“ The notes are not merely lucid and interesting, but to the point. The text is treated with 
a boldness very unusual till the other day in English school editions. . The novelties are never introduced for mere 
novelty’s sake ; the editor shows good sense and good taste in the emendations which he has adopted from others or 


suggested for himself.” 


Just Ready, Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES—BOOK V. | Edited, with Notes, by C. E. Graves, 


M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Canibetiige, 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE NUMBER OF PLATO: Its solution and significance. By James Apa, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. The text edited in accordance with modern criticism by 


ARTHUR Puatt, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Crown Svo. [In the press. 
NEW & STANDARD VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VII. The Text Newly Revised and Explained, with Intro- 


dnetion, Summaries, Maps, and Indexes. A recollation of the British Museum MS.M has been made for this edition. By 
Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. Price 5s. Also in Two Parts, price 5s. Part 1. INTRODUCTION and TEXT. Part II. 
NOTES and INDEXES. (Subject for London B.A. Examination, October, 1892.) 
“The pleasant anticipations with which one takes up a new edition of a classical author by Dr. Holden, are amply fulfilled in 
the case of his Seventh Book of Thucydides. Dr. Holden’s admirable scholarship and his methodical way of working have 
enabled him to turn out as comprehensive and as lucid an edition of a single book as can be found in any language......He shows 


ability in setting forth the military aspects of Thucydides’ story no less than in dealing with his involved constructions.” — 
Academy. 


“Ὧν, Holden’s work is always distinguished by conscientious labour and thorough research, and the book before us is a 
striking proof of this assertion......The notes are very full of matter, and on the whole satisfactory, the difficulties are grappled 
with clearly and concisely, the main points of grammar well handled...... The notes on the subject-matter are excellent, and the 
whole volume will well repay study. It is a valuable addition to the series of which it forms part, and which has now so high a 


reputation.” —Educational Review. 
XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books I.-II. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Map. By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. Two Vols., 6s. Vol. I. TEXT. Vol. 11. NOTES. Books III.,1IV., V. By 
the same Editor. 5s. Books VI., VII., and VIII. By the same Editor. 5s. 
“Dr, Holden’s new volume of the ‘Cyropaedeia ’ has all the characteristics of its predecessors. No more complete edition for 
school purposes could be conceived, and many ripe scholars will find much pleasant readingin the notes. The accuracy of all the 
apparatus supplied is little short of marvellous.’’—Atheneum. i 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books IX. and X. With Introduction, Notes, and 


Appendices. By G. M. EDWARDS, M.A, Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Sidney Sussex College. 28. 6d. each. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book XXI. By the same Editor. 2s. 


**We have nothing but praise for this little editiop. . . . Mr. Edwsrds’ notes are clear and sensible, and he is thoroughly up to. 
date in the literature of his subject. There is scarcely a note which we could wish away, and no difficulty which has not been 


fairly met.’’—Ozford Magazine. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Books XXII. and XXIII. By the same Editor. 2s. each. 


“Of Mr. Edward’s Edition of the 22nd Book of the Iliad it is not necessary to say much. The introduction and appendices 
on Homeric forms and syntax will save a reference to larger works on the subject.”-—Ozford Magazine. 


PLATONIS APOLOGIA SOCRATIS. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 


by J. ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmannel College, Cambridge. 3s, 6d. 


PLATONIS CRITO. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. 


“The commentary is excellent, both in scholarship and in exposition of the subject-matter and of Socratic Philosophy in 
eneral ; it contains much that is not merely valuable to students of the rank of undergraduates reading for Honours, but also 


nteresting to mature scholars.””"—Saturday Review. 


PLATONIS EUTHYPHRO. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. ° 

**Mr. Adam is to be complimented on an excellent piece of work alike in Notes and Introduction. .The latter is admirably 
tlear and sensible ; the Notes are full and contain valuable information on all points for notice.”—Journal of Education. 

‘¢ We are glad to see a third specimen of Plato’s minor dialogues brought out by so competent an editor as Mr, Adam. The 
Introduction, like the Commentary, displays a valuable amount of original work and thought.’’—Atheneum. 


CICERO. PRO PLANCIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Hotpey, M.A., LL.D. New 


and Revised Edition. 48. 6d. Subject for London Intermediate Arts Examination, July, 1892. 


CAESAR. DE BELLO CIVILI. LIB. I, With Introduction, Notes, and Map. 
By A. G. PESKETT, M.A. 3s. 

«The pleasant anticipations with which an edition of Caesar by Mr. Peskett will be opened are not likely to be lessened when 
many notes are seen to bear the initial ‘J. 8. R.’ Dr. Reid’s school editions will exemplify the truth of maxima debetur pueris 
reverentia.’ No less perfect Latin scholar could speak with the certainty and precision which produce the only lasting effecton a 
youthful learner. As heretofore, so in this work, his Notes—grammatical, critical, and historical alike—are those of a master, 
and we only wish they were more numerous. Mr. Peskett’s work will sustain his reputation as an editor.’-—Atheneum. 


VERGIL, The Complete Works, edited by A. Smpewick, M.A. Two Vols. Vol. I. 
TEXT and INTRODUCTION. 3s. 6d. Vol. II. NOTES. 4s. θά. 

“The book should be in the hands of every student of Vergil. It contains in a convenient and compendious form almost all 
that has been said on the subject that is worth saying, and omits what should be omitted ; it is a sensible selection from the 
superfluous mass of commentation under which the poet has long been buried. It is impossible to speak too highly of it in 
this respect. Introduction, Notes, and Index are masterpieces of usefulness and brevity.”—Ozford Magazine. 


LIVY. Book XXVII. With Notes and Introduction. By H. M. SrepHensoy,. 
M.A. 28. 6d. 


“The explanatory notes are as practical and concise as those in Mr. Stephenson's other school editions lead us to expect.”— 
Oxford Magazine. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. Glasgow: 263 Argyle Street. 
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Im Verlage von Georg Reimer in Berlin ist socben erschienen und durch jede Buchhandlung zu 
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SINAITISCHE 


von 


INSCHRIFTEN 


Julius Euting. 


Herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung der kéniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 


Mit 40 autographirten Tafeln. 


Preis M. 24.—. (£1 4s.) 


CORPUS 


INSCRIPTIONUM ATTICARUM 


consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum regiae borussicae editum vo/uminis quarti supplementa complete 


partis primae fascicu/us tertius supplementorum voluminis primi partem tertiam continens. 


P reis M. 7.— 


DAVID NUTT, 270, 271, STRAND. 


The Child’s Gift-Book of the Season. 


CELTIC FAIRY TALES. 


EDITED BY 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 


AND 
Illustrated by J. D. BATTEN. 


A beautifully printed and bound volume. Com- 
prising the best Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and Cornish 
Tales, with Eight full-page Illustrations, and numer- 
ous Vignettes, Tail-pieces, Initials, &c. 6s. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

Anti-Jacobin, October 24, 1891.—‘‘ Mr. Jacobs has 
here made a selection from such of the Gaelic and 
Irish popular tales as are suitable for children ; and 
no present can be imagined more likely to please 
them. The Celtic Tales have more grace, imagi- 
nation, and variety than those of any other European 
nation.” 

Liverpool Daily Post, November 13, 1891.—‘‘ The 
editor of Folk-Lore has produced what is likely to be 
regarded as the best fairy book of the present season 
from the children’s point of view. It is delightfully 
written, bound and printed with the very best taste, 
and happily illustrated.” 

Queen, November 21, 1891.—‘‘ One cannot ina few 
words give more than a hint of the pleasure to be 
found in this book. First, there is the pleasure of 
story which we may share with our children ; then, 
the pleasure of acquiring that ‘dangerous’ but de- 
lightful thing, ‘a little knowledge,’ which comes 
from rambling through the ‘notes and references’ 
which make an ‘appendix’ to the book. Last, but 
not the least, there is a pleasure of art added to it by 
the skilful pen of Mr. J. D. Batten. Mr. Batten is 
yet young, and sometimes, I think, a little lawless ; 
yet seldom has an illustrator of story appeared so 
completely equipped for the work.” 

North British Daily Mail, October 19, 1891.— 
‘One of the most enjoyable books of the season. 
Every one who has read the story of ‘ Beth Gellert’ 
will be interested in the way in which Mr. Jacobs 
tracks it from India to Wales, for the earliest version 
comes from a Buddhistic source. His evidence that 
the Welsh version is legendary, not founded on fact, 
is in important particulars new and convincing. 
But we must end this notice by saying that this is a 
book intended for the enjoyment of its readers, and 
of young readers. It is curious, it is delightful ; and 
Mr. Batten, who illustrates it, has done his work 
with appropriate fancifulness and skill.” 

Oban Times, September 17, 1891.—‘‘ Mr. Jacobs is 
deserving of high commendation for his kindness in 
devoting time and labour to the preparation of books 
for the amusement and instruction of children. 
Last year he published a volume of fascinating 
‘English Fairy Tales,’ a notice of which appeared 
in our columns, and he has recently given us the 
volume, the title of which stands above. Many a 
mother will bless him for these works, and many a 


door will be open to him from Land’s End to John - 


o’Groat’s.” 
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Im Verlage von Georg Reimer in Berlin ist 
soeben erschienen und durch jede Buchhandlung 
zu beziehen 


SCHOLIA IN EURIPIDEM 


collegit recensuit edidit 


EDUARDUS SCHWARTZ 
Vol. II. 


Scholia in Hyppolytum Medeam Alcestin Andro- 
macham Rhesum Troades, 
Preis M. 9.— 


Dieser Band bildet den Schluss des Werkes, dessen 
erster Band im Jahre 1887 erschien. 


Preis 9 Mk. 
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PHILOLOGIE ANCIENNE. ., 1297 41589 
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HISTOIRE ANCIENNE. +» 1590 ἃ 2159 
Géographie, topograrhie, chronologie, mythologie. 
ARCHEOLOGIE. 2160 ἃ 2529 
Histoire de la sculpture, peinture et architecture 
grecques et romaines. 
NUMISMATIQUE GRECQUEETROMAINE ,, 2580 ἃ 2784 
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EPIGRAPHIE ET PALEOGRAPHIE GREC- 


QUES et  ROMAINES.  Epigraphie 
DROIT ROMAIN 3082 
AIN. s, 2989 ἡ 3032 
SUPPLEMENT. ” 3038 ἃ $129 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN 1 VOL., ROYAL 
4to., WITH 30 AUTOTYPES. 42s. net. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI, 


WITH 


TRANSCRIPTIONS, COMMENTARIES, AND INDEX. 
Rey. John P. Mahafly, D.D., F.T.C.D. 


(Note.—Only a few copies now remain for sale.) 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


14, HenRIETTIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON ; 
AND 
20, SourH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


DAVID NUTT, 


270-271 STRAND. 


PHONETIC SERIES, No. 2. 
TRAVELLERS’ 


COLLOQUIAL GERMAN. 


A Handbook for English - speaking 
Travellers and Students. 
IDIOMATIC GERMAN PHRASES 
WITH THE 
EXACT PRONUNCIATION 


Represented on a New System based upon a Scientific 
Analysis of German Sounds, with other General Infor- 
mation useful to Travellers in Germany and Austria. 


With Cyclists’ Vocabulary. 
By H. SWAN. 
16mo, 142 Pages, cloth, One Shilling 
and Sixpence. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 


Pall Mall Gazette, Augusta 15, 1891. — *‘ The tourist to 
Germany who would be well armed at every point should 
possess himself, unless he can answer the momentous questi: 
**Speak you German?”’ in the affirmative, of a useful au 
entertaining little book which Mr. Ὁ. Nutt has just published. 
It is No. 20f Mr. H. Swan’s Phonetic Series, and its subject 
is ‘ Colloquial German for Travellers.’ It costs eigiiteen- 
pence, and would be cheap at that price even without the 
part which wakes it really precious in more than one sense— 
namely, the linguistic instruction, for it gives in admirable 
brevity and simplicity all that it is really necessary to know 
about the different routes, the fares, the coin of the realm, 
hotels, meals, manners, customs, &c. With regard to all 
these points it is as good as, or better than. the most elaborate 
guide-book. But its value in other respects is also immense. 
The traveller... resorts to his ‘*Colloquial German’... 
with the assistance of a number of sentences whose fourfold 
phrasing is set out in parallel columns. ‘The two on the left 
page are only plain English and German ; those on the right 
page are " German as she is pronounced aud arranged’. . , in 
which the pronunciation of the German phrases, and their 
literal translation are put side by side . . . through custom- 
house, cabstand, hotel and restaurant, and all the τοδί," 

Daily Graphic.—*t A phrase book generally has two faults 
—the one that its owner can never find a given sentence when 
he wants it; and the second, that if he does find it his 
interlocutor may still fail to catch his meaning. One of these 
drawbacks to phrase-book conversation is obviated by Mr. 
Swan’s ‘Colloquial German for Travellers," which gives the 
phonetic pronuiciation to be adopted.” 

The Globe, August 10, 1891.—** This seems to us infinitely 
the best method yet adopted for acquiring a useful, if slender, 
acquaintance with the language in a short space of time. 
With the ordinary conversation book the travelier often fails 
to make himself understood, but with this book in his hands 
such a fate can hardly overtake him.” 

Morning Post, July 27, 1891.—*‘ Of real service to travellers, 
The book contains also a good deal of general information 
useful to those visitii.g any portion of the German Empire,” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Travellers with an imperfect knowledge 
of German cannot put a handier little volume in their 
pockets.” 

Lloyd's Weekly.—‘‘ A most useful little vade mecum.” 

Publishers’ Circular.—*‘ Will be recognized as an exceedingly 
valuable little travelling companion.” 

Echo.—‘* This pocket handbook is well adapted for in- 
telligent English travellers in Germany, who only want just 
enough German to help them trom place to place. The 
phrases are well chosen and up to date, even the cyclist’s 
wants being provided for.” 

Sussex Daily News.—‘‘The advantage it has over other 
manuals of the sort is, the phrases are printed both as they 
are spelt and as they are pronounced, and both the idiomatic 
and literal translations are given. Between the conversations 
is sandwiched much invaluable information concerning the 
country and the habits of the people. The book is almost 
beyond praise.” 

Mechanical World.—‘ Exceedingly useful. Will doubtless 
meet with the same success as the author’s ‘Colloquial 
French.’ ” 

N.B,—Published in the United States by Messrs. Brentano 
of New York. 
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LWRA HEROICA : 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries. 
BY WM. ERNEST HENLEY, 
Author of “A Book of Verses,” “ Views and Reviews,” dc. 


The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are commemorative of heroic 
action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 


“Lyra Heroica” is printed by ConsTABLE, on laid paper, and forms a handsome volume, 
crown ὅνο, of xviii.—362 pages, bound in stamped gilt buekram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
A few Large Paper Copies left. Price on application. 


** Messrs. CH. SCRIBNER’S SONS have acquired the Copyright of “ Lyra Heroica” for 
the United States of America. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Anti-Jacobin.—‘‘ It is a body of poetry in which | 
everything that goes to make up human life is ex- 
hibited in a spacious, lofty, noble, and therefore | 
essentially heroic light. Its ditties of ‘the camp, 
the court, the grove,’—its songs of love and war, of 
sorrow and gladness, of passion and devotion, of | 
country and religion, one and all are the product of 
a muse that ‘nothing common does or mean,’ but 
that dwells habitually in presence of the larger 
aspects and issues of things. Mr. Henley modestly 
christens his volume ‘A Book of Verse for Boys’; | 
and, although there is nothing puerile about it, by 
all means let boys read it, for it is the kind of read- , 
ing which will help to make them men.” 


Spectator, November 21, 1891.—‘‘No higher aim 
could well be than that which Mr. Henley has put | 
before himself. His own words will best express it : 
—‘To set forth, as only art can, the beauty and the | 
joy of living, the beauty and the blessedness of | 
death, the glory of battle and adventure, the nobility 
of devotion—to a cause, an ideal, a passion even— 
the dignity of resistance, the sacred quality of 
patriotism, that is my ambition here.’ His selection 
is, on the whole, as good as can be.” 


World, November 25, 1891.—‘*‘When we had 
picked all the holes we would in Mr. Henley's anth- 
ology, there would still be enough left to stir all the 
boys’ hearts in the kingdom as by trumpet.” 

Zuardian, November 18, 1891.—‘‘ Mr. Henley’s | 
book, if not without predecessors, is very markedly 
distinguished from them. In part this distinction is 
one of form. The author’s dedication runs, ‘To 
Walter Blaikie, artist, printer, my part in this 
book,’ and if Mr. Blaikie is a member of the firm of 
T. and A. Constable, the printers of the book, and 
has superintended the production of the volume, he 
certainly has deserved Mr, Henley’s gratitude. 
Print, paper, and arrangement are all beautiful, and 
the book is the lightest in proportion to its size which 
we have ever handled from any modern press. All 
this we note with real pleasure, and yet it sinks into 
insignificance beside the fact that Mr. Henley has 
brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for 
poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right. There is 
not a poem in the volume which sinks below the level 
of true poetry considered as a work of art, and 
there is not a poem which does not breathe something 
of the spirit of that fine verse of Scott’s which Mr. 
Henley has taken as his motto.” 


Saturday Review, November 7, 1891]. ---- A very 
fine book, which will, we hope, help to keep the 
blood of many English boys from the wretched and 
morbid stagnation of modernity.” 


National Observer.—‘*On the whole the most re- 
presentative and the most inspiring anthology with 
which we are acquainted,” 

Scottish Leader.—‘‘The ideal gift-book of the 
year.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* Mr. Henley has done his 
work admirably—we may even say perfectly.” 

Star, October 29, 1891.—‘‘ This perfectly lovely 
volume. Though Mr. Henley’s selection is but 
another proof of his love for battle (as of the 
Scriptural war-horse that crieth ‘Ha! Ha!’ among 
the javelins), it is proof also that he loves good 
poetry no less.” 

Dublin Evening Mail.—‘‘ Edited with admirable 
critical judgment and conscientious care.” 

Daily Graphie.—‘‘ A selection which all boys 
should and most boys will appreciate.” 

British Weekly, November 19, 1891.—‘‘A col- 
lection of the noblest verse in our language that has 
valour for theme, and beginning with Shakespeare, it 
does not leave off until it has sampled Mr. Kipling. 
Lyra Heroica isa rare good book ; there is nothing 
else of the kind in our language; and the boy who 
has to wait more than three calendar months for it 
ought to tell them at the local bookshop to put it 
down to his father’s account.” 

Lovis—E CHANDLER Movtton, in Boston, U.S.A. 
Herald of Sunday, November 15.—‘‘One of the 
best anthologies by which literature has ever been 
enriched.” 

Educational Review.—‘‘ This book should be 
looked at by all who wish to make a handsome 
present toa boy : they will be persuaded to choose it.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Never was a better book of the 
kind put together.” 

Leeds Mereury.—‘‘ The book is one which all 
lovers of poetry will appreciate.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Henley has done the 
work as well as anybody else could have done it, 
and perhaps better than most... . Every boy 
ought to have this book, and most men.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘*‘ New anthologies are 
almost the most delightful of new books to cut 
and, in an irresponsible fashion, to criticize. It is 
delightful to find one’s favourite lyrics valued as 
one would have them; delightful also to find the 
reverse, and to feel indignantly sure that one 
respectable man of letters at least has shown less 
taste than we. In looking through Mr. Henley’s 
Lyra Heroica, the former delight is felt more than 
the latter, and that is the highest praise that a 
critic made of flesh and blood and human dislikes 
and likings can give to a new collection of the kind.” 


DAVID NUTT, 270, 271 STRAND, LONDON. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


Of Messrs. GINN ἃ Co.’s Publications. 


New Volume in The College Series of Greek Authors. 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND, 


Of AESCHYLUS, 


FRAGMENTS of the PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. 


With Introduction and Notes: by Professor N. WECKLEIN, of Munich. Authorised Translation, 
by Professor F. D. ALLEN, of Harvard University. 
Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The following Volumes of the same series are also now ready: — 
Thucydides. Book I. Edited by Prof. C. | Plato.—Protagoras. By Principal Towte. 


D. MORRIS. 7s. 6d. 68. 


Thucydides. “Book V. By Prof. Fowxer. | Plato.—Gorgias. By G. Lopar. 7s. θά. 
Thucydides. Book VII. By Prof. ΟἹ F. Euripides.—Bacchantes. By Prof. Brcx- 


SMITH. 6s. WITH. 6s. 

Introduction to the Language and Verse of | Euripides.—Iphigenia in Tauris. By Prof. 
Homer. By Prof. SEYMOUR. _ 4s. θά. FLAGG. δα. 

Homer.—lIliad. Books I.-III. By Prof. Aristophanes.— The Clouds. By Prof. 
SEYMOUR. 6s. HUMPHREYS. ὅν, 

Homer. Iliad. Books IV.-VI. By Prof. | aeschines.—In Ctesiphontem. By Prof. 


Ν ΤᾺ 
τν RICHARDSON. θα, 


Homer.—Odyssey. Books I-IV. By Prof. 


PERRIN. 63. Xenophon.—Hellenica. Books I-IV. By 
Sophocles.— Antigone. By Prof. Dooes. | _ MABATE. δά. 
| Dr. J. S. Rerp, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge.— 


**T have examined several of the volumes carefully, and have 
Plato.—Apology and Crito. By Prof. L. looked at the others, and 1 am convinced that the series as a 


6s. whole is very valuable.” 


THE COLLEGE SERIES OF LATIN AUTHORS. The Volumes 


are provided with ample Introductions and Notes, and are uniformly bound in cloth, crown Svo. The following are now 


ready 
Horace.—Satires and Epistles. Edited by Tacitus.—Annals I-VI. Edited by Prof. 
Prof. GREENOUGH., 6s. 6d. ALLEN. 7s. 6d. 
Cicero.—Brutus. Edited by Prof. Kexttoce. Livy.—Books I. and II. Edited by Prof. 
6s. 6d. : GREENOUGH. 6s. 6d. 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Revised 


Edition, crown, 488 pp. half-morocco, 6s. 
Classical Review.—‘ No worker in Latin grammar, and no teacher of Latin grammar, ean dispense with the book.” 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. With Extracts for Transla- 


tion from Cesar, Nepos, Livy and Cicero, By W. C. COLLAR. Crown Svo, 5s. The volume serves both as a Latin Reader 
and a Composition Book, the teaching of translation and composition thus proceeding simultaneously. 
Atheneum.—‘‘ We should like te see the use of this royal road to the mastery of Latin in all fourth and fifth forms made 
eompulsory.”’ 


LANMAN’S SANSKRIT READER. New Edition. With Vocabulary 


and Notes. By CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard College. For Use in Colleges and for 
Private Study. Notes. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
For the convenience of those who possess the old Edition, the Notes are also issued separately. 5s. 


A SANSKRIT PRIMER. Based on the “ Leitfaden fiir den Element- 


arecursus des Sanskrit’’ of Professor GEORG BUHLER, of Vienna. With Exercises and Vocabularies by EDWARD 
DELAVAN PERRY, Ph.D., of Columbia College, New York. ἕνο, cloth, 88, 


THE RIGVEDA. The Oldest Literature of the Indians. By ADOoLF 


KAEGI, Professor in the University of Ziirich. Authorised Translation by R. ARROWSMITH, Ph.D. Svo, cloth, 7s. θὰ, 


NINE JATAKAS. Pali Text, in Transliteration, with Vocabulary. By 


LEVI H. ELWELL. Square 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HYMN OF ZOROASTER: YASNA 31, Translated with Com- 
ments by A. V. W. JACKSON, Ph.D., of Columbia College. Svo, paper, 5s. 


Loypoyn: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Beprorp Stranp, W.C. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office, 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW W_ CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


ποτ Sve, te 8vo, linen, with a M: ap of Cos, price 28s, 

THE INSCRIPTIONS OF COS. By W. ἢ. Paro and E. L. Hicks. 

*,* It seems most desirable that the inscriptions of the more mnportant Greek islands should be published in separate form 
as the islands were from the earliest times, and still remain, very distinct communities, most retentive of their peculiarities 
The editor spent some time at Cos in IS88; and as he found many unpublished inscriptions. and convinced himself that others 
had been inaccurately edited, he determined to undertake the preparation of a Corpus of all the Coan Inscriptions known to him. 
He has received throughout the assistance of the Rev. E. L. Hicks, who also contributes a full Introduction on the History of Cos 

COMPLETION OF FURNEAUX’S ‘* ANNALS OF TACITUS.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with a Map, price 20s. 

THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. Vol. II, Books XI-XVI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

“Worthy of the best traditions of the Oxford University Press.”’-—The Times 

(Already Published Vol. I. Books 1.-V1., price 18s.) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 6:. 

SELECTED FRAGMENTS OF ROMAN POETRY. From the Earliest 
Times of the Republic to the Augustan Age. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. MERRY, 
D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

This volume is an attempt to meet a difficulty which is often felt by young students of Reman poetry—the want of a conve- 
nient handbook, containing a su ciently representative selection fromthe Fragments which have been preserved of the Epic, 
Dramatic, and Satiric Poets of Rome, trom the earliest times of the Repnblie to the Augustan Age. 

8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES—CYCLOPS. [ilited, with Introduction and Notes , by W. E. Lona, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Besar, and Rector of Holwell, Dorset. 

New and Improved Edition (Third), extra fep. Svo, el: th. Price 4s. 62. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Volume I. ge ας Syntax Exercises, with 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Appendix. By G. G. RAMSAY, M. ἜΝ Tate Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Professor of Humanity in the University of Baa ‘yaitor of ‘Selections from Tibullus and 


Propertius,’ Xe. 
NEW EDITIONS, REVISED. 
Extra fep. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


OVID.—TRISTIA. Book I. The Text Revised, with Introduction and Notes, 


by 8S. ἃ. OWEN, B.A. Extra fep. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
PLATO.—MENO. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by St. GEORGE Sock, 
M.A. 


FOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1892. 
—THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS IfII., — ODYSSEY, BOOKS VII.-XII. By 


By C. E. Morerry, M.A, 2s. 6d . Merky, 3a. [Just published, 
HORACE. “THE yg CARMEN SECULARE | ——— ---  --—--——— BOOKS 1I.-XII. By W. 
AND EPODES. By E. C. WickHam, M.A. second Edi- Merry,  Forty-tifth Thousand. ds. 
tion, Us. XENOPHON. ᾿ΑΝΆΒΑΒΙΒ, BOOK ΣΙ. Edited, 
LIVY.—BOOK ΜΝ. With Introduction and Notes. By with Introduction, Notes, ; "by J. Marsua.t, M.A. 
A. R. CLVER, τὰ A. ond Edition, Revised by P. E, 2x, bd. 
Μ - ----- wer 11. With Notes and Map. By 
VIRGIL. ALNEID eIII. Edited by T. L. Papriion, C. 8S. Jerram, Μ.. 
M.A., and A HaiGH, M.A. sx. ------ VOCABUL: το THE ANABASIS. 
JERRAM. REDDENDA MINORA, or Easy VPas- By J. M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL 


sages, Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation, By C. 8 | MOULTON. 
JERRAM, M.A, 15. tid. Ϊ DRAMA. A Study in Literary Evolution. Intended for 


EBURIPIDES.—HECUBA. Filited by C. H. Russert, | Readers in English and in the Original, By R. G. Movt- 
M.A. 2s. 6d, TON, M.A. 85. θά, 


SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 
AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By J. Y. — 
2s. 6d. 


J.B. Seventy-seventh Thousand. 2s. 6d, M A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 2 
A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. By the HINTS AND HELPS FOR LATIN ELEGIACS. 
same, Fourth Edition. 2s By H. Lee-Warner, M.A., Assistant Master in Rugby 
A a LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, By the School, Editor of ἢ Selections from Livy.’’ 3s. 6d. 
ne Second Edition 2s. Od 25 
Key to the above to be obtained, by Teachers only, on direct 
RUDIMENTA retin ana ation to the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 48. θά. 
far usec ‘Almost the only guide to Latin versification which can be 
Fourth Edition. 6d. called interesting in itself.’’—Academy. 
—— SeEconp Series. By the same Author — 3s. WORDS —— » GREEK GRAMMAR, Extra 
PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO Feap. vo, cloth, — 
“or the 


LATIN. For the use of Passinen and others. Selected by WORDSWORTH’ 5. GREEK PRIMER. 

J. Y. Sarcext, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford Coi- use of Beginners ἢ that Language. Seventh Edition. 12. 6d. 
lege, Oxf rd. seventh Edition, much Enlarged and Re- GRADUATED GREEK READERS— 

First. By W. ὦ. Rusuprooxe, M.L. Second Edition. 


arranged, 2s, 6d. 
FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. 2s. id 
Third Edition. 2s. Second. By A. M. Bett, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN SYNTAX. passaGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
By W. 8. Gipson, M.A., late Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- GREEK. By J. Y. Sarcenr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
lege, Oxford. 2s. of Hertford Colleze, Oxford. 3s. 


Instead of beginning with an abstract rule to be le: nod, each BASY GREEK RADER. By E. Apporr, M.A., LL.D., 


Section be: tin sentence or sentences illustrative Feliow and Tutor of Balliol College. In One or Two Parts. 


of the rule which is to be explained. 3a, 
FULL CATALOGUES post free on anplication. 
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